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PREFACE TO PART II 


T HE monuments of architecture described in tins part of the Publications <>t 
an American Ardm-ulogical Expedition to Syria in i899-1900 arc chiefly 
those of tiic mountain regions of Northern Central Syria and the Djebd 
Hainan. A small number of buildings found in the basaltic region southeast of 
Aleppo are published herewith, being quite new to the history of architecture; while 
monuments at fcriych and Palmyra, though they do not come properly under 
the title of this book, are described in connection with new material found by ibis 
expedition. 

The ardii texture of Northern Central Syria was first brought to the notice of the 
Scientific world by t oUtU Melchior dc \ oguc, who rnaih an extensive tour in 1861-62, 
and published the result of Ins observations in " La Syne Cen trait, Architecture 
Civile et Religieusc." in 1866-77. He fore this time, in 1842, \I\l Texierand Pulhm 
had passed directly through the region and published two monuments in their " Archi¬ 
tecture By /amine, 11 oik* of which was afterward republished by M de Vogtid, Since 
the visit of M do \ ogtle, little effort has been made to study the architectural monu¬ 
ments of the country, and one hundred and twenty of the plates of '■ La Serb Ccn- 
Irale," with the text that accompanies them, have remained the principal, if not the 
sole, source of information regarding the pagan and t hristian architecture of Northern 
t. entral Syria. Occasional notes ami photographs, however, by Professor Eduard 
Sachau and Dr. Max van Merdiein have called attention to tin architecture of the 
region. 

The architect uni I remains of the Djebd llaurin, on the other hand, have been 
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known for a longer time, and a greater number of scholars have made them the sub¬ 
ject of research. A number of monuments in this region were published at least 
as early as 1837, by Count Leon de La horde in his ** Voyage de la S\nc, and \L b- 
Guillaume Rey, in 1860. published several plans and drawings of buildings of the 
i jauriln in his "Voyage dans le Haotiran. A fuller account of this architecture was 
given by M. de Vogue in the volume mentioned above, and ill*’ plans, elevations, sec- 
turns, and details, drawn U> scale, which appearedl in the twenty-three plate.'. of La 
Syne t entralc devoted to this locality, were the first scientific and serviceable study 
of the subject to be made. Prior to (866. the date w hen the last publication first 
appeared, a number of scholars, Burkhanlt, Suutzen, and Wetstdn, had published, in 
connection with their publication of inscriptions, notes of greater or less importance to 
the study of architecture, and the descriptions of Porter had been widely read Since 
thul date, the notes and photographs of M. Rene Dussaud and of Baron von 1 ippcn- 
heiitt have added their quota to the fund of arc Ideological knowledge; but there ueic 
and are still numerous sites in the i laurim where there are unpublished buildings of 
importance to the history of architecture 

[t w as the plan of this American expedition, so far as the study ol architecture was 
concerned, first, to visit all of the sites reached by M. de Vogue*, to verify the mea¬ 
surements of monuments already published and to take photographs "I all such monu¬ 
ments; second, to stud) the unpublished monuments at the same sites fur publication; 
and, third, to extend the search for mins into unexplored territory and to determine, as 
far as possible, the geographical limits of the region that produced the particulai styles 
of architecture known to exist in this section, In Northern Central Syria this plan 
was quite thoroughly carried out All of the sites visited by M de Vogue were reached, 
published and unpublished monuments in them were measured and photographed, and 
the search in unexplored territory was rewarded by the discovery of many sites with 
important architectural remains. In the Djebel Hainan the lateness of the season 
forbade a complete execution of the plan. All of the sites of monuments, published by 
MM de l.abordc and Rey were visited, and all except three of those containing build¬ 
ings published by M de Vogue were reached and studied, and, in many of these, 
unpublished monuments were measured and photographed. V' unknown sites were 
discovered, but several unpublished monuments were found in places known to 
explorers* l htrsc i\n m described in this puliticAlion* 
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Several salient points will be noticed by the reader in connection with the publica¬ 
tion of these monuments. flic most striking of these is the enottitnus body of monu¬ 
ments -.till well preserved. and the great variety of classes of buildings, public. private, 
atid funeral, representing a con tin nous development through five centuries, Another 
important feature is the unusually large number of buildings with definitely dated 
inscriptions upon them, inscriptions covering the entire perM from the end of the first 
century MX to the beginning *>f the seventh century \.\> : every decade, except ten. 


during a period of over si\ hundred years, being represented by one or more dated 
monuments In perusing these pages, and especially in reviewing the illustrations, 
mu: can hardly fail to notice the individuality of the styles represented first, the inde¬ 
pendence of Roman methods of construction and decoration during the period of 
Roman rule in Syria, and. second, the still further departures from Roman precedent 
jn the growth of early < liristian architecture In the architecture of the second cen¬ 
tury in Northern Cumral Syria, the departure from Roman models is very apparent, 
though there is no distinguishable Oriental influence: The treatment of the classic 
orders is more Greek and less Roman, as m.u be seen in the C orinthian order, where 
the modillioii comice, inseparable front the Roman order, is replaced by a cvmaliuitl. 


The frequent employment, too, of the cviiia recta and tin beveled fillet give- further 


evidence of freedom front Roman models. All this suggests an inheritance intk- 
pendent of Rome and point- to an origin in the [Irlknistic ardntcciure <>f \ntioch. 
In the later centuries Un development of architectural style continued h- follow i .reek 
as opposed to Roman precedent, with an increasing influ\ ot Oriental elements No 
marked decline is traceable in the architecture of the country, but rather a continuous 


progress along new hues, and it may not hr too bold to assutn* that m the laiet .is 
well as in the earlier monuments of Northern t/enlral Syria we may find a provincial 
reproduction of the metropolitan architecture of Antioch during Lhe fiist six certitudes 
of our « ra. The individual arid characteristic employment of nwh forms, as it is 
illustrated in the architecture of Northern Syria, in the work <>l a people trained in 
i;reek tradition and with an admixture of Greek blood in their veins, is perhaps a 
suggestion of what the ancient Greeks would have done with the arch if they had u-< d 
it in their architecture, 

In the south,’— the Ojelxd IUuran,--although tin . volution of architcchiral styles 
is quite different from that of the more northerly districts. ;t corresponding inch pen- 
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deuce l 'f Roman models is plainly noth cable. * hiental elements arc more in ■ \ idenee, 
owing, perhaps, to a half-UrieutaJ style of architecture that was developed here 
before the llaunui was made pari ■ >J the Roman Empire, and in partial indepen¬ 
dence of the Greek architecture ol Syria under the Sclcucid kings. The later styles 
in the DjeljeJ Uauran show neither Greek nor Roman influence and are peculiarly 
individual 

In the presentation of these monuments it was found impossihk to mala iiKritmn 
of more than a small fraction of Liu existing building'.. It seemed, the refore, more 
practicable to publish all of the public and religious building- and to >etecl for publi¬ 
cation a few of the more representative structures of a private or funeral character. 
With this end in view, all the temples, churches, baths, and other public edifices are 
herewith represented by plans drawn to scale* wherever a plan could be made out 
in the ruins, or by one or more photographs. From the great number of private 
dwellings and tombs, one or more examples were chosen to represent different types 
of these structures, in each architectural period, and of these, plans or photographs, or 
both, are given with more or less detailed descriptions.- A number of plans published 
herewith were taken directly from 41 I .a Syric l ctittsdc ; in a few instances new plans 
are given of buildings published by M de VogLie. It will be noticed that the 
monuments an: grouped according to centuries, with reference to a number of build¬ 
ings which an dated by inscription:,, and that the changes in architectural style from 
century to century are sufficient to warrant these divisions Monuments without dates 
are grouped For convenience with the dated monuments according to similarity of 
details. 

Expressions of gratitude art given elsewhere, by the expedition ns a whole, 10 his 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey for permission to studs the monuments of Syria, and 
tu his Excellency I lamedy lie\ for his kindly assistance in securing that permission: 
to the Honorable Oscar Smuis ex.*Minister of the L'nited State > at the Sublime Forte, 
and to Mr A. V Gargiulo, dragonuui of the I trited Stales legation at Constantinople, 
for their labors in our behalf. In addition t$ tfresi\ 1 am indebted, in ibis publication 
uf these monuments, lirst, to the Honorable the M.ir.fuw dr Vi.igtii, the first investi¬ 
gator of the architecture of Centra! Syria, whose benevolent correspondence during 
the period of the preparation of this work has been an encouragement and an incen¬ 
tive; secondly, to my colleagues of the expedition for their constant assistance; and. 
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iinally. to professor William R. Ware, of the School of Architecture of Columbia 
1 (Adversity. for man) helpful suggestions. 

My work among the monuments of Syria was greatly lightened h\ the assistance 
of my native attendant, George I >. C a vat canty, whose intelligent aid in the taking and 
making of photographs has contributed much to the illustrations ■ >1 this bonk. 

How ALU) Ckosii* Bi Tia-Ik. 


Pkinceyqx U.nivek^itv, October i 1903. 
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THE COUNTRY 


rpHB territory explore*.! by tills expedition comprises three separate districts, each 
1 ,,f which is distinct from the ntlicrs in its architectural productions. The first 

lies directly to the east of the (Ironies, between the Lake of Antioch—Rihr ib 

Abyaeji _ and the ruins <>f Aparnea, and will be called in these chapters Northern 

i cntral Syria. The second is situated about forty miles to the eastward of Lins, 
and m he referred to as the region of the Djebcl il-liasy The third comprises 
the mountain country of the ] Snurln. 

The first district includes a system of mountains divided into lour groups which 
differ from each other in their physical conformation and have been given separate 
names by the natives. Immediately to the cast of the Orontts is a long chain of 
mountains running north and south, and higher than the others; this goes by 
the name of the Djebcl il-.Vla, - The Higher Mountain," Here the first important 
rums were found, some of which were described by M de VngUU Farther cn^t 
again lies another ridge, separated from the Djebcl il- Via by a deep, nairow v-dle\, 
this is called by the natives the Djebel Birteha. It abounds in ruined t<ivvn- and 
was only partly explored by M. de VogU*. To the northeast of this ridge is a 
roughly circular chain of mountains inclosing the plain of SermedS; it is called 
Djebcl Halakah, ‘ TIk- King The great mountain Of all the region, 

the Djebcl Shckh Be re kit, may lie considered a portion of this group, and the spur 
on which Kal'at Siin’An stands juts out front it on the north, M dt \ ugiic tlmr 
ought v explored the region of Kal'at Sim'an and visited three > in or in ai the 

SermedS plain. 
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NORTHERN CENTRAL SYRIA AND THE HAURAN 

To the south of the Ion}.' ridges of the Djebel il-A'Ia and the Djebel Hfirishii. and 
separated from diem by a broad pfclia. lies die region of the Djebel Kiha, a grouj. of 
I,ills .mite as broad as the two groups north of it together, but lower, and extending 
« ell to the south, almost as far as KaVnt il-Mudik. the site of ancient Apaniea. I he 
researches of M, do YogiiG extended well over this region. \\v have lor tin: first 
district, then, a mountainous region about 10 miles broad, extending from a point a 
little north of a line drawn eastward from Antioch, almost as far south as Apamea. 
bounded on the cast hy a stretch of fertile plain and or the west by the Orontes 
and the region df Antioch. The hill- of this entire district are composed of calcareous 

rock and mnv be referred to as the limestone region, _ 

The mm district fe separated from the first hy a tract of country that is duefiy 
a flat p!aim though a small pointed hill, the Djebel Ms, rises from the midst of it, 
above the site of ancient Chalets, or Kmncsrin, now a small village of no importance. 
The western edge of this plain, along the foot of the mountains described above, is 
fertile and is dotted with villages of mud huts. Through this fertile iMf 
the highroad to Damascus and the south. It is bounded on the northeast by 
U-Matkh, the marsh into which flows the kuwrik, the river of Aleppo. Southeast 
of it stretches the desert, ami north of the latter rise two groups of hills: the first 
a long, tow ridge running northwest and southeast, called the Djebel il-Hass. I he 
other, still farther east and separated from the former by a level stretch of desert, is a 
plateau, of oval form, with several deep indentations on the north ; tins is the Djebel 
Shbet Both groups of hills rise from the desert plain, the Djebel il-Hass at an 
t ; . s y angle, the Djebel Shbtt abruptly, and bothI are comparatively flat at the top 
Xhey lnve C very appearance of being of volcanic origin ami are, in fact, composed 
fcrgdy of black basalt There are several wells in the Djebel il-Hass and one in 
the Djebel ShWt, which bring the Bedawin frequently to the hills; but there arc few 
villages in either region. Tin: great salt lake called is-Sabkha is shown upon ordi¬ 
nary maps as lying to the north of these two groups of hills. 

The third district of which the architecture is to be discussed In this publication 
the Djebel Haurin— has been well mapped and requires no description. In going 
fmm the basalt region of Djebel il-Hass and Djebd Shbct to the basalt region of the 
Hmtr&n. we did not follow the black stone belt which may be traced with a few 
breaks from this northern region to the Djebel HaurAn, but set out m a south- 
easterly direction toward Palmyra, soon finding ourselves in a limestone region 
again at lsrivch. where one of the buildings herein described is located. Before 
going to the Djebel il-Hass-we had made an excursion from Homs to Sdcmhch. which 
is 65 miles to the southwest of that group of hills and is also in the basaltic belt. 
The architectural details of Selemiych will therefore be treated m connection with 
those of the Djebel il-Hass and the Djebel Shbdt. $001? itself, it should be 
remarked, is in the region of basalt, while llama lies just outside of it. 
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Id the plain cast cl Damascus, the black stone show** itself at Dmer> a town ot 
considerable size, grouped about a well-preserved temple »<i the Roman period in 
black basalt A little to tin southwest of I >mer «iru encounters three columns f'f 
another Roman temple, also of basalt, towering above another village <<i mud, culled 
Harran il-\\wamid, ->r " l larrau of the Columns." South of this no buildings of 
anti([uitj were found until Lin edge of the Ledja was reached, f he two buildings in 
the plain, alluded to abutc, will be described together with those of the 1 kurr&n 
The physical conditions of these three districts ha> c be- n described in detail in fart I 
of this publication; 1 shall review them here only in certain aspects wbh h bear directly 
upon the subject of architecture. It is perfectly evident from Liu - abundant remain'' 
nf ancient building activity in each of the regions that all wi n densely populated 
in nntlqttfty. It is ecpially plain that the population w;i.i wealthy And to a certain 
extent luxurious. The first two districts are to-day poor and in main places .-ntiivly 
deserted, the northern half of the limestone mountain country «>f Northern Central 
Syria having one small town called Kurkanya near its center, and a few settlements 
among its ruined towns; the southern half, the region of die Djebel Rihfi. containing 
several villages and a few scattered habitations among its ruins. I he second district 
is occupied almost exclusively by settled Bella win. 

i. Northern Central Syria. The Ijfjebcl il-A’la, in tin first district, is a high, 
rocky ridge with steep, almost inaccessible sides, seeming entirely barren when viewed 
from a distance ; but upon traversing the mountains it will be found that tin a arc 
tittle rock-hound valley s with rich soil in their bottoms, where olives are grown, and 
where grain is sown. On the level plateaus, too, a little soil is sometimes round, 
much more shallow than that in the valleys, but sufficient for the support of a few 
olive-trees. The population of the whole range is extremely -parse, being made up 
almost exclusively of a few families of DrUSes who have built theii homes in the ruins 
of the ancient towns. 

The Djebel BStishu is somewhat more thickly settled, though her* there arc large r 
tracts embracing many ruined towns where there are no inhabitants 1 here is, as 
1 have said, one town of considerable size. Kurkanya, that derives its subsistence 
from the arable \alky between the Djelwl Bfuislta and the Djebel ikVla There arc 
42 ruined cities and towns in the district, 14 of which are inhabited by a few 
Mohammedan families. There art- other villages of fair si/e siiualcd near the eastern 
slope of these mountains, in the fertile strip 1 between the mountains and tin. desert 
The Djebel Barisha is less steep and craggy than the I >jrb. i 11- \’la, and there arc 
small patches of soil here and there in its valleys and upon its 'hit plateaus, where 
olives and grain are grown ; but the general effect of the range is that of a dreary 
waste of barren rack, presenting a very rough and uneven surface, over which one 
travels with the utmost difficulty. 
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Tl„, p| aill *«Mi is by tile Cj*M Hakkah is very produttive. “ 

livin'* to several small towns. Aimmj! the*- are SermoU an the west. Dana m the 
lenter. and TcnnSnin on the northeastern I-order. The first two are Intlll ni-on 
ait. i. nl sittS; the last i> of recent origin, and is huill OpOfl a HEW site put of material 
|, r „u,l,t from mins farlliei tip in the hills. Most of ih. an, ie.lt ruined toons ol the 
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Diebel Hafcikah a* deserted, and ilic country i> now rocky and barren Lleyund nc 
, in k c f thb chain <*f bdls, at ihc eastern foot uf the Djcbel Shekh lterekat is u >ma 
town called Merit ‘Am-h. which has fos Wn B$*te valley near by; but the region to 
th< mirth, Which embrace the hill Of Kn\'A Sim*# with its great mm and a num¬ 
ber of large ruined towns, is entirely deserted, fc* few patches of amble sod being 
tilled by the people of Dftrit ‘ Azzch. To the east stretches a barren tract ol rocky 

rolling upland which extends almost to Aleppo . . . . 

Th« more southern portion of the mountains of Nortliem Central Syria u tu i 

includes the Diebd Rtha, is more populous Hum the regions just described. he hi - 
are not so high and art far less sleep and rugged- The lower portions at the extreme 
northern and southern ends of the group or hills are M uiu- well covered With soil 
targe iraets of the western part are still cultivated. At the northern end is the town 
of Riba, the seat of a Turkish mudiri near the center is il-HArah, a vj( lage ol con¬ 
siderable si/e; while in the south is lifiss, a village made up of rather eomforta *c 
houses. All three riflemenLs occupy the sites of undent cities, They are sur¬ 
rounded by cultivated fields, pastures, and groves of olive- and almond-trees, repro¬ 
ducing on a small scale the ancient luxuriance of the hill country. 
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Three questions present themselves to the traveler w this barren region of rocks 
with its occasional oases flf ve^ctstioo and its scattered human Itlbitstolis < N.ive 
these conditions always prevailed? El not, how long have Lhey been as wo find them 
to-day ? And uluu has brought them about? Fhcse questions I shall attempt U' 
answer only from the archaeological standpoint and in the light thrown upon them by 
the architectural remains of die country 

To the first query I must answer no; most assuredly not. If every loot of soil 
now to be found upon die tops of the ridges and in the little valleys had been under 
the highest state of cultivation, it could m»t haw been made to support even ft small 
fraction of the population of the great number of towns which we see in ruins to¬ 
day . The narrow valleys between the mountain ranges could have contributed but 
very little to the support of so great a population, and die plains to the east had 
towns of their own to supply. This question will be answered further in the discus- 
sion of others. 

How long have the conditions been as we find them in-day? I Ins ipn M>m is 
partly answered by the tpumuiicnis themselves. The ancient inhabitants ot thts 
country were very careful to inscribe dales upon many of their buildings and upon 
a large number of their tombs. The latest ancient dated inscriptions 1 which wv found 
in all the region belonged to the early years of the seventh century. The styles of 
architecture may be definitely traced from the second century after Christ to that 
jn Hod. After that there was no continuation ot the development, no decline ; building 
activity stopped short; and the inhabitants seem to have been few, tor there are no 
mon dated tombs, Bui we cannot believe that a rich and productive country wn- 
abandoned ill a single year; the process must have been gradual. How may it ht 
accounted for? The answer to this brings us to Hie third query: How were these 

conditions brought about ? 

An hypothesis only can be offered in reply to this question, an hypothesis which 1 
think is supported by archaeological evidence, It is intended as an answer to all 
three of the above questions* 

This w hole mountain country. I believe, was once well covered with soil, clad 
with verdure, and capped with forests. Forests could not have grown without soil, 
and verdure could not hate existed without moisture. If \vc have Invests wc have 
moisture; we must show, then, that there were forests. For evidence m may turn to 
the monuments of the country. These are built upon a plan that depended abso¬ 
lutely Upon wooden construction for completion. Basilicas, baths, and private 
houses, large and small, had roofe, intermediate floors, balconies, loggia cover¬ 
ings doors, door and window frames, shutters, and other important details of 
wood, Some of these features called only for small pieces of wood, siu h as o)i\o 
and other small trees might possibly have furnished; but others, such as Uk ronls nl 
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bHiillcal structures, required huge toms of great length and cerresponding thick¬ 
ness the luiles for which in the stone walls measure from thirty U. fifty centimeter, 
Silinre It i- InVuiik to imagine- that the timbers for these structures were import.:, 
fr., m distance The Djebel il-A la is too inaccessible for such a thing to have been 
accomplished without great foil and expense. The actual transportation up into the 
mountains would have been a severe task; yet here some of the largest beams were 
employed. It is equally elirticull to conceive of people, neh and poor alike, construct- 
ing hou-es in Which wood WAS bdbjpensabK St tU material had to he imported; for 
Ihe expense would have been too great, regardless of the trouble involved. If wood 
had not been plentiful and cheap, these- people tv mild have developed another architec¬ 
tural style, a style in which Stone could have heel, substituted for wood in roofs and 
intermediate floors, as their neighbor* in the Han ran did. as we shall see in su isc- 
uuent pages. FiJf four centuries, certainly, the builders .>1 Northem tvyna crap oye, 
wood as'a building material with liberal hand, often ill places where stone would 
have answered the purpose; but it is of importance to notice that in the sixth century 
a.n. this lavlshness was somewhat curtailed. Much Cartier than this, stone roofs 
ha d been employed in certain classes of small buildings in which durability was 
narticularU desired ; them buildings, with few exceptions are tombs. Stone «•«*■* 
were occrts.ouollv emph.v.at in the earlier centuries for the first floor, of buildings . 
unusual height, where exceptional solidity was required ; but in many of the budd¬ 
ings ..f the Sixth century we find that done ua, introduced m places where Wood 
had alwavs been employed before Stone r.urf« for portieos- and loggias are not 
infrequent, and SWWIC floors become more common. Arches, of Slone* arc woven 
aerTs mmt.hr .handlers as if to rednee the. length Of umbers nap. red fo. tk 
ceiling, and examples are found in which stone roofs were employed for the sale 
, 0 ,ies ■ of churches. No % lunges, however, were made in architectural forms . stone 
w as Simply made to fulfil the functions or wooden construction, and roofs of wide 
snail were still built of wood, no attempt being made to narrow the spaces to >e 
spanned; but the Indications would point fo an increasing scarcity of wood, winch 
was only beginning to be felt when architecture came to a standstill. 

If the- evidence of Ihe former existence of forests is strong, the evidence of the 
presence of other tree life is still stronger. There must have been most extensive 
vc groves in the immediate vicinity of every town; for oil-presses* arc to lw counted 
l,v ihe wore throughout the. length and breadth of the country, many of them 
crowded together in localities well outside the limits of the ancient tow ns. far remm it 
from any place u here an olive-tree could grow to-day Hie culture of the vine must 
also have been extensive, for there art small presses* of somewhat different arrange¬ 
ment which were in all probability used for making wine. In many places the 
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hillsides were hanked up. terrace rising above terrace, some of the ancient walls 
measuring as high as eight meters, as may he seen near iyhh [te/a. I here is now 
no soil whatever behind these walls. In other places, even upon the level pla¬ 
teau*. one finds that the lower course* of the walls churches 1 and houses are 
ImilL of undressed stone laid upon the solid rock, uhik fifty centimeters or more 
above the present level of the ground is a welt-carved base molding, and Utc 
door-sills are correspondingly high. This would seem to point to the former exis¬ 
tence of soil, concealing the rough foundations up to the level of tin; ornamental Iwse 

molding. 

tl seems to me that no further evidence is required to prove that the barren waste 
of rugged rock which composes the greater part of the surface of the hills to-day 
was, in antiquity, provided with a thick covering of soil which made agriculture and 
arboriculture possible, and which would account fur the dense population and the 
wealth Of the country in ancient times. With lorcsts anil gfoves of olives the 
question of water is solved. The wells which are now dry would then have been 
supplied with other than surface-water, anil the dry fissures, which may <U\\ be traced 
for miles through the country, may have been fresh running brooks and water¬ 
courses, 4 

Now it is asked, When did the process begin which ended in the barrenness 

which we see to-day? The only possible answer to this is, When tin dduresiiza- 
tiim began When the first trees of the forest were cut for the first wooden beams, 
the m m? were taken. Tor four hundred years the cutting of trees continued 
during the great period of building, which could not but have taxed the supply ot the 
forests and this, with the charcoal industry', which has always been a large Olie m the 
Hast, at a time when the protection of forests was unheard of, would certainly have 
wrought the denudation of the hills in a comparatively short time U hen the forest* 
were gone, the soil which their roots had held m place refused to cling it* the moun¬ 
tain-sides, and during the rainy season, which is still very severe in Syria wink it 
lasts, torrent* of water rushed down the hillsides, carrying the terrace* upon the 
lower slopes with them. The same process is being repeated w-duy m parts ol 
Italy, Sicily, and Spain. The forests have been cut from the mountain-tops; the 
floods find nothing to check them; they rush down upon the lower slopes, w inch have 
been terraced up and cultivated; they break down the wall* and carry the "oil to 
lower levels. But there were probably other causes which hastened the rum of the 
country. We know that in the year 538 v.t>. the Persians invaded this region and 
destroyed Antioch, its capital. \Ve are told that it was the custom of the Persians 
to Oil down the olive groves and the vineyards of those whom they conquered: and 
if ihis be true the incursion of these people at that date may have hastened the end 
US L' wouu LuuaUy have brought If the agrieultu,,! prosper* of the 
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country wen already in a precarious state, an invasion attended by sutli depredations 
would surely have r.-ndorcU it limti habitable in a Very short turn , aiui thus it --<n- 
to have buen; Inr <Mlf last dated ancient inscription is uf the year 609, After flu 
Urst Iklohammcditu invasion there seems to have been little in the nonhem strict 
to attract .‘N tensive settlement by the Arabs since there is but occasional eviduu-c Pi 
Arabic settlement to be seen in the conversion of small buildings, such as tombs and 

baptisteries, iut<< mosques or wtUs (sacred 
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tombs), in the erection of \tabic castles 
upon ancient sites, and in the presence <■( 
Arabic tombstones in a number of places; 
all these taken together, however, show but 
small Arabic activity, ami belong chiefly to 
the later middle ages. 1 believe that the 
whole northern region has been practically 
deserted since the seventh century, though 
:l few sequestered spots have doubtless 
been inhabited continuously since llu first 
century of our era, and possibly much 
longer. In the region of the DjcbeJ Riba, 
on the contrary, an Arabic civilization 
>-rms to have IhmrHied, as we see from the inscriptions in I BUs ami Morale l In 
name of the latter place occurs quite frequently in Arabic literatu re 

a. The Region of DJEBEL il-Hass, In the hills flf volcanic m k n> thft cast of the 
region just described, the conditions are slight!) different. Some of the sites here 
-irr more extensive than those of the limestone hills, one having a circuit wall and a 
fcrtifrsd mmti*’ Tll<J ruins ’ owin * W tlR ' mct1u " U ” f ^>«^Ui:tion euiployed m the 
l ijinM-. have disintegrated much more : but from what remains it ■ - l" 1 ^ l, > l tl:ilM 

Hint the builders of this region relied as much Upon wooden construction as did ihusc 
of the western mountains, In this case we may argue even more confidently for the 
existence df forests M M basilicas required beams of even greater >pan. ami 
the greater distance from the coast or (mm any other locality where trees an known 
to haw been plentiful, and the succession or mountain chains around which timbers 
would necessarily have been transporter!, must convince om that they were not 
imported. There are extensive remains here also of terraced hillsides from which 
all the soil has disappeared, eg, at 2eb$L; but the surface, instead of presenting a 
rugged mass of solid and broken limestone, is strewn with small, uneven fragments 
of btnvk basalt The evidence of watercourses here is convincing, for m .Uu'nlfak an 
a , [Ui diet 1- to bC traced from the site of tflB town, far back into the hill- p the source 
of ,1 stream w hu h is now a deep, dry waiti, with frequent conduits cut underground 
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to connect it with large cisterns of ancient construction. The larger towns in this 
locality were situated at the base of the hills and on a. level with the plain, which is 
now a desert waste, ami the sand has blown in upon the ruins until thev are deeply 
buried in it. Although the great building epoch seems to have terminated with the 
beginning of the seventh century, it is prolwibh: that this country was inhabited for 
some time after the Arabic occupation; but Arabic, Christian, and Roman remains 
have perished alike in the ruins, and only those buildings which were built in die 
most massive manner have left art) signs of their existence. An abundant supply 
of water b found here in a few ancient wells of great depth; but the frequent visits 
of large numbers of Bedawm prevent the settlement <if the region 1 his water- 
supply, however, was certainty not spliicient for the needs of the great cities of 
antiquity that flourished here, and there were undoubtedly numerous springs and 
streams like lhe one whose funner existence is indicated bv the aqueduct and the 
cisterns mentioned above. 

3, The Djebel Hauran. The iiaiirftn, which requires no detailed description, 
except in comparison with the regions described above, presents physical aspv. l" 
which combine the nigged, mountainous character of the limestone region of the 
north with the more even surface of the volcanic hills of the Pjelicl il-l lass, and has 
its own peculiarities besides, in the great lava-fields of the tedja. I bere are por¬ 
tions Ilf the Djeljcl HaurAn winch are undoubtedly craters of volcanoes not many 
millenniums extinct, and which have never been habitable; there are, on the other 
hand, large tracts which have been cultivated for centuries and which arc still subject 
to the plow. I cannot but believe that there was more and better soil in llti Djebt I 
Haurim two thousand years ago, when the great cities of the country were built, 
than now, when the ever rapidly increasing Druse population gleans it-' harvests 
from fields thickly strewn with broken bits of basalt. The washing away of soil has 
prevailed here as well as in the north, bul ii has not been so rapid nor complete* 
because the arable portions of the country are flatter and more shut in. In the first 
century n.e., timber was employed in the construction of roofs of wide span. rhere 
may havi been forests hen: at this time. However that may hu. Porter tells us that 
■■ vast quantities of splendid timber" were being destroyed while he was m the 
Hail rill m the early sixties. 

If the ancient forests of the Hauran wen destroyed in the first century ».c., we 
may not know : but it i- certain that the Roman builders of the second con tun wo, 
and their native subjects, of that period, and for four centuries after, Imilt almost 
entirely without wood, introducing even stone doors and window-shutters, employing 
timbers only in .1 few exceptional case- for roofs of unusual span in buildings of 
foreign plan, 
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The DJcbcl Ilauran is by no means barren ol vegetation; it abounds in fields of 
^rain. and sonic of its modern towns arc surrounded by gardens with olives, figs, 
apricots, and pomegranates; the vine is also cultivated. Its western slopes are C0\- 
n ed w iih a small growth of pirn and oak, w Inch, if permitted, would probably produce 
forests in a lew generations, litis serves to show the latent jjossibiHties of the mourn 
Uinscast of Lebanon for producing timber: but I believe that the ancient forests had 
perished before the coining of the Romans, and that, from the second to the seventh 
century, limber was rare, for no other consideration could have induced the imperial 
architects to make use of the obdurate basalt in features that would have been better 
if made of wood. The basalt being very difficult to quarry in large blocks, enforced 
a much more common use of the arch here than in the northern countiv. ami here 
apparently, as early as in any place in the world, the Romans learned to curve their 
level architraves to the semicircular form of the arch. At an early date Roman 
temples in the llaurftn were prm ided with sloping roofs of ston«. slabs -mppm tol by 
interior transverse arches, and the basilica! and domestic architecture of the region 
seems to have been invariably provided with flat roofs of stone, supported by interior 
arctus and corbel courses, There is a great difference in the degrees of surface finish 

rn to the basalt In many of the earlier buildings the stone is pcriwUv quadrated 
ami highly finished on all sides except the inner surface, winch probably signifies that 
the interiors iff buildings were plastered in other early buildings, and hi almost all 
the buildings of the Christian period, the stone was only roughly squared and was 
very crudely finished. The stones composing jambs and lintels of doorways and 
tt ,ndo\v£ and the doors and shutters of these openings were always smoothly dressed 
on the surfaces that were visible. 

The Tact Lhal the Djebd I lauran has become quite generally settled during the last 
forty years renders the study of the ancient ruins now. in many places, much more 
difficult than in the mountains of Northern Central Syria Many of the .mnuit 
buildings have been crudely converted into habitations, and many others arc being 
broken up to provide building material for modem Bouses and for Turkish barracks, 
as, for instance, at Misiniyeh in the Lecijfi and at Stmcila on the western Mope. 
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HERE is no other country tn the world where the architectural monuments of 
antiquity have been preserved in such large numbers, in such perfection, and in 
am varieties as in Northern Central Syria and in the flail ran There are many 


so many 
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places where the minor details of buildings, such as wall-paintings and mosaics, art 
in a better state of preservation ; but there is no region where numbers of towns of 
undoubted antiquity staind tin buried, and 'till preserving their public and private 
buildings and their tombs in such a condition that, in malty eases, they could be 
restored, with a smalt outlay. t«. tbdr original estate. 

These conditions are due to several causes, not the least important of which is the 
long-deserted siatr of the country in which the ancient buildings stand. Few of 
the sites to be described in these pages were ever built upon after the beginning of 
the seventh centurv; Lire buildings uerL employed, in only a few cases, as quarries for 
later buildings, and the great majority of them have stood unchanged, but for the 
decay of their perishable parts, ami the earthquakes that have shattered their walls 
during fourteen centuries or more. Another important cause for Lliis remarkable 
state of preservation is the massive manner in which the buildings were constructed, 
the use of the best (wilding material, — cut stone laid dry, — ami the painstaking 

methods employed in the labor of building. 

The ancient cities and towns of Central Syria are, of course, in ruins: but vvheie 
the materials have been inferior or the workmanship less careful, the monuments 
have perished almost completely. Jn those towns which are now deserted, and which 
wort- built of the best material employed in the best manner,—and the majority "I 
towns conform to these conditions, — we find buildings almost as perfect, »«> for as 
stonework is concerned, as when they were lirst completed. We find towns with 
and without circuit walls with gates on every side; we and straight streets lined 
with well -luiilt houses : wc hud basilicas and churches, and in some cases u tuples 01 
public baths ; we rind private houses large and small, colonnaded shops or stotf, open 
market-places, and Streets of tombs. All of these buildings arc U> be seen to-day, 
and though the earthquakes have wrought great havoc, there are many edifices, targe 
and small, that are still intact but for their wooden roofs and tin plaster upon their 
walls: churches which, with a few days 1 work at restoring their roofs and fitting doors 
and windows, could be made practicable places of worship: houses which, if pro¬ 
vided with roofs, given a coat of plaster on the interior, and provided with doors 
and glazed windows, could be made comfortable homes for the luxurious children ot 
the twentieth century. 

It would be difficult in modern times to find a region more thickly strewn with 
settlements than tin mountain country of Northern Central S> ria at the beginning of 
the seventh century. From the top of the kubbit Babuita. the highest point mi the 
DjcbeJ Baris ha, one may count no less than fifteen ancient sites, while from the 
summit of Pjebd Shfikh Be rekit a still larger number are visible, and in both cases 
the majority of these sites are entirely deserted. Few of them ale large enough in 
superficial area to be called cities, vet they are built in such monumental style that it 
docs not seem suitable to call even the smaller of them villages, One must take into 
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considmdfcm .he dose* M» and ***** conditi. . ancient towns whi.h made 

it oossiblc for a U«# popilbasw to Rvc within a comparatively Inmled mca Tho 

.r J?c an,! St,nwtitnes four chwehes of considerable sue. and oflarge 

numbers of shops would indicate that the number of inhabitants was large m 
„ Of these tow ns. 0ne of the most striking characteristics Of- these ancnt M* 
Mfo absence of poorly built bouses and other structures. I cu|' l - -'l'cas. Mt 
stnJUi iomb$» villas, and town houses large and small, arc all * f 

massive and highly finished dry masonry Nor is size an indication » « * ' 

m V l„. smallest houses are the most beautiful in carved ornamental details, 
mre'nre fow'of the'northern towns, walls mule* built of uncut stone, so.nc- 
, !e I- W in a but t believe that these «. 1" 4 ^ ** f 17 

a» ggss 

termg of 5 ' jm^rtanre. and fitted with stone manger. ,.| carelul 

SSS £Tm .** 85 " lu,:h ^ * 

.j-trtc 

pavements; the great mausoleums, abounding with 

re, epiacles fur the dead, are a.I «*< tf the evidences o, 

attained by the people who made «*<*<- of more than ordinary 

cultivation, we have fcapn entefy ^ ^ ^ (rf ,‘ lss in £ |,undn-d different shap. 

interest, mosaics of ** bmps of clay in a mul.iti.de of pat- 

and of great beauty, w IK ' L . h ft . rird y | mlll ,.l because of tl»- rapacity of the 
terns, and bronze ornauu n s, • wo nld Bfc found in great 

^ <,fil v;;i Jd xWSEti!— EII «* ** ... 

searching for WealureMor whether HWUSUTe is found or no,, ail the btef contents 

ss & item g--* rn:‘—-« 

’'^"th'-th, 'r--i.'n which we have called Northern Central Syria— and that of 
tin north the £ qitl.rt ™d that of the Hattran country. 
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manner-, and customs which nun liav> existed aiming Ok r< ti\ inhabitants ol' 
tin three district-. The architecture of the* western district of the north is essentially 
a trabcated style, the me ol the arch being on t\ sporadic that of the south is fun¬ 
damental tv an arcuated form of architecture, in which the lintel is used infrequently, 
except in small openings, or in imitation of some foreign style; ivhiL that of the 
eastern region of the north is a combination of both styles l he architecture of the 
first region is intrinsically classic in methods of expression, naliv. element- ap|war¬ 
ing only in minor details, that of the third i^ almost wholly native in ii^ composition, 
its classic deim ms being of superficial character. The architectural remain- of thi 
second region belong entirely to the ( hrisiinn period, but they present an interesting 
combination of classic fbrm> treated with native spirit. 

At first sight it would seem as if the wide differences in the prin. iplt-s of i ‘instruc¬ 
tion applied in the three districts were- conditioned only by the different mediums of 
construction which were at the disposal of the ancient builders. In the mountains 
cast oj Antioch a line-grained limestone, easily quarried and worked, was found in 
great abundance and the trabcated form would seem the most natural one to expect 
in a country si' closely related to the great classii center of the Hast. ] his we find 
to be the case < olunnaded structures were employed in all periods, for every kind 
of building, and wood, being plentiful, as we have seen, was employed !‘>r roofing 
flic larger structures were ktsilical in plan ami were arranged, according to dassii 
custom, with a longitudinal -ystem of supports, usually columns with an . hjtraves 
where the supports were narrowly spaced, amt columns with ardhes where wide 
intcrcolumniations were required 

In the mountains of the Hauxan, on the contrary, the sole building material at 
hand was die hard black basalt, which v\a- quarried with difficulty and was usually 
to be had only in 
small pieces. Un¬ 
der these condi¬ 
tions an arcuated 
style was the only 
reasonable met In h] 
of construction to 
be employed,, and, 
as we should ex¬ 
pect, the arch is lie< l *‘ 

found in every variety of building, used with pier- built up of small blocks of 
stone. The column and architrave appear, to be sure, in a large number of temple 
structures of the? classic period; but these, being to a certain extent imperial build¬ 
ings, may not lie regarded as purely native constructions The basilica I structures 

* From l-i Sjnv Central*, H, i ; 
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oj the DjeJjL-l Haiir.in, quite the opposite of those in the region cast i<f the Ortmles 
(,om ^ l - of construction, Were l.milt upon a transverse system of supports, 

being subdivided h> cross -walls (lig, i) not over three meters apart, pierced with 
arches broad, high arches over the central nave arid low arches in two. stories over 
(lie side aisles. The crowns of the upper-story arches of the side a&Ies were carried 
up to tin: level flif the crouil of the great middk arches, and tin transverse and side 
Wnffs S ™* G{ ^ Hdghfc A roof of stone slabs was laid from one traverse wall !., 
the other; this was perfectly Hat and was undoubtedly provided with a covering 
heme n clay *uch as is used in the houses of the present inhabitants. The ancient lunho 
we-v limit upon a system similar to that employed in the basilicas, arches supporting 
flat slabs of stone Mng used for roofs and intermediate floor- M; tn v tit the hoitf** 
Mill inhabited arc of ancient cemstruction,and tlic newer structures are patterned after 

hi view Of these facts it is interesting to notice that in the volcanic country of the 
north, where basalt was again Uu. only building stone to be had, the building ft 
adopted was not the transverse arcuated style of the Hat. ran, but Lhe longitudinal 
system id arches of the limestone region farther west; and that, while piers built of 
Hinal! stones were Occasionally employed, columns of several drums are more fre¬ 
quently found, I his system, of course, necessitated the use of wooden roof*, as we 
have already described 

ll will thus be seen that the kind of stone available had only a slight effect upon 
the constructional prindpfcs evolved hy these Syrian builders 'under Greco-Roman 
tutelage. 1 lie presence or absence of wood was undoubtedly more formative, but 
racial j omniums ami considerations of foreign influence would seem to have had still 
greater effect. The Arabic influence, which was strongest in the Mauran seems to 
luiv. produced one form of architecture, which classic training could alter only in 
minor details; while die Aramaic influence in countries where Syriac was spoken 
produced a different form, which was more deeply influenced hv classic art 
Distances .of|> ml importance were found in the ornament of the various districts. 

I.a oi the classic period in the north is almost entirely confined to the use of simple 
nun mgs, though there are examples of frie/.es ornatnented with buerania and 
ffiS I he ornament of the same era in the south is extremely rich, abounding 

th bn* V °T ""f 1 * 1 * l,ll ' a,l ‘ l ‘ •* moldings carved with the egg and dan, 
III., yt Hr,Che and a variety of classic patterns, although the basalt in which thev are 

sx.uitu was much harder to carve than the limestone of the north In the Christian 

!nT " f ; * ****>. hT af ‘ Cr U,e rourUl tlie ornament of buildings of 

h 1. # grows even richer than that of the classic period in the south 

'hd ,i ,T ■ f^r 1 Um m •*» 111 "" proMon in the carving. 

V’ risl,;m ttt't-hitecturc of the south is almost devoid of carving and poor 
even m mold mjr S . 1 & f 
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The tendency in the treatment of ornament in the I Lauran during the classic period 
seems to have been more and more toward naturalistic effects ; rinceaux of foliate 
design were treated u itli great freedom arid realism, and even primarily geometrical 
patterns like the < Ircek fret were interspersed with flowing foliage and flowers or with 
realistic figure-sculpture In the northern region during the post-classical period, on 
tin contrary, the tendency was to conventionalize, and, though the ornament was 
treated with great richness and beauty of detail, all foliage was drawn in more or less 
geometrical fashion, without becoming flat or itninteresting, and even animal figures, 
such as peacocks, were introduced in bi symmetrical conventionality. 

Racial and religious differences are particularly conspicuous in rhe ornament For 
example, let us take the symbol of the grape-vine, which is the must common pattern 
in the pre-Roman and classic carvings of the Haur&n. This symbol practically 
disappears in the Christian period in that country, f >nly five or six examples of it 
were found in the limestone region of the north — one probably late classic, the others 
certainly Christian of the sixth century; but in the basalt region of the north it is 
very prevalent, being, in fact, almost the only pattern in Christian carving, and there 
are no remains of pagan architecture by which one may judge. 


CHAPTER II 

ARCHITECTURE OF NORTHERN CENTRAL 

SYRIA 
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THE SOURCES —THE NAME 

T HE ancient monuments of Northern Central Syria to which definite or approxi¬ 
mate dates may be assigned cover a period of six hundred years, beginning 
with the first century after Christ; but the whole region abounds with monuments to 
which no dates can be assigned: some of these are, doubtless, more ancient than 
those which may be dated, others are coeval with them. 

During these six centuries architecture and sculpture passed through a continuous 
process of evolution. The evolution of architecture may readily be traced from the 
beginning of the period to the end by means of the ample remains of buildings, It 
is not so with the sculpture, the remains of which are much rarer: and those which 
have been spared are in a sadly mutilated condition. 

The development of architecture during this period is not to be traced from small 
beginnings, through various stages of growth, to a culmination as a distinct style, 
but begins at an advanced stage, with elements borrowed from another style. After 
the second century, however, the architectural style of Northern Syria, assimilating 
these borrowed elements, works out an independent development, which ui the 
beginning of the seventh century had reached a period of full bloom. How much 
further the style might have been expanded, or what its fruits might eventually have 
been, no one can say; for its development was arrested, at that point, by external 
causes which are matters of history. 

The various influences Unit cooperated to produce the developed style of the sixth 
century in Northern Syria cannot all be traced to their original sources, with our 
present knowledge of the later ancient art of the nearer East. One source, that 
which was made the basis of the development, is easily traced; that is Hie i deco- 
Roman source, which is evident in what we shall call in these chapters the classic 
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elements. The other sources, if there he more than one. cannot he separately dis¬ 
tinguished now; they are apparent in those features which cannot be recognized as 
fif Greco-Roman origin, and which, for the sake uf clearness, will he called the native 
dements. 

The classic dements will speak for themselves ; they are easily recognized, i have 
referred to their sources as Greco-Roman and not simply Roman, because the ele¬ 
ments, as they appear, although they were introduced into Northern Syria in impe¬ 
rial Roman times, are those of Grecian origin. The native elements are less familiar 
and should be briefly described. The most conspicuous feature that is foreign to the 
classic styles is the use of enormous blocks of stone in buildings 
of all kinds. This form of construction is as old in Syria as the 
foundations of die Temple of the Sun at Baalbek, though, of 
course, it is practised on a -onidler scale in the buildings n.>u 
under discussion. This style uf building we shall call mega- 
tithic construction. In the same connection may be mentioned 
the employment of great slabs of stone fnr intermediate flours 
and for roofs of short span, which seems an anomaly iri a country 
where wood must have been very plentiful, judging from its lav¬ 
ish use in all other floors and roofs. A third feature is the arcu¬ 
ated lintel — the flat beam of stone with a semicircle cut 
it! it above the opening which it spans (Fig. a). This is, one 
might say, a combination of Roman form with Greek principle. 

Other strange elements are found in the ornament; these must be described indi¬ 
vidually us they appear in capitals, moldings, nnd other forms of decoration. 

When these dements have combined and formed the developed style of the fifth ami 
sixth centuries we are at a loss to know how to classify it with other known styles, 
and what to call it. 

No important history of architecture relating to the Christian period has been 
written during the last forty years that has not discussed the monuments of Central 
Syria which M. de Vogue published after his expedition in 1860-61, In reviewing 
the style of these buildings, authorities differ in the names winch they apply to it, A 
number oi writers class it, without question, as Byzantine ; others, more guarded, call 
u Romanesque, making it one branch of the parent stock <>!' which the Byzantine is 
another. This position is jierhaps the more tenable, bm the relation between the two 
styles cannot be so close as that term would imply, as a comparative study of them v\ill 
show , Both styles unquestionably grow up out of the decay of an architectural style 
prevalent throughout the Roman Empire, and in this sense may In called Roman¬ 
esque ; but the question of descent must be carried back of the Roman style, for Roman 
architecture, as wt- know it, represents the union of at least two art families, the one 
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Italian, the other Greek The trabeated architecture of iht Romans was essentially 
Greek ami was, in a great extent, the product of Greek artists, white the arcuated style, 
— the principles of construction expressed in the arch and the vault, — which is the more 
truly Roman characteristic, c-mics frrnn another source and may be termed the Italian 
element The two w ere mingled in such a way, in many of the monuments of the 
empire, that a homogeneous style was formed, in which the arch and vault, of Italian 
origin, were combined with the column and beam of the Greeks, the former being the 
constructional principle of the style and the latter furnishing its adornment, Now. 
neither the style which we call Byzantine, nor that to which the monuments of 
Northern Syria belong, was u direct product of this composite style, as the buildings 
in France were a few centuries later. liagui Sophia, the archetype of the one, is a 
'shell of brick and concrete, while the buildings of Syria are, in Lhc main, column- 
and-beam buildings made of ^ut stone laid dry. The great fourth-century churches 
of Constantinople were undoubtedly tin: result of a study of the buildings which the 
Emperor Constantine had built in his new capital, and which, though little remains of 
them to-day, were probably of the briek-and-mortar, vaulted character of those build¬ 
ings which had just been completed in Rome by Constantine’s predecessor, Diocie- 
tian. whose baths in that city are among the most important monuments of the 
epoch These Roman principle6 rtf construction, imported to the Bosporus, were 
influenced in time bv somew hat similar principles coining from Persia and other 
parts of the Orient w here tin ilome and the vault had known a long and eventful his¬ 
tory. The churches arid other buildings of Northern Syria, on the other hand, are in 
noway related to buildings of this type; their prototypes were not found in Rome 
nor m t onstantir topic nor in Persia, What, then, was their origin ? Antioch was of 
course the metropolis of Northern Syria, the center of her government and of her 
an; but hardly -me *t«»ne b left upon another in the Antioch of our day, and no pro¬ 
totype can hi found there But w hen w<- consider the Greek origin of lIh city, and 
its size and importance during the Alexandrine period of Greek art, we cannot but 
suppose that, even in the fifth century of our era. it still retained a vast amount of 
Greek architecture of the third and second Centuries u.i;., and that many of the monu¬ 
ments built there by the Romans were in Greek style. The Romans never fully 
succeeded in Romanizing the architecture of a Greek city, i’hc Roman monuments 
in Athens art Greek in their essentials The arch alone i< foreign to Greek architec¬ 
ture. and even here the Arch ui Hadrian is more Greek titan Roman. Tin arch of 
the Romans, except in the earlier aqueducts and a few other examples, is a concrete 
shell; the arch as employed in Grecian lands is an autonomous structure of dry cut 
stone, and thus we find it in Northern Syria. 

The architects of Northern Syria, from the second to the seventh century, far from 
following the Roman principles of construction prevalent at the time, avoided mortar, 
bricks, vaults, revetments of stone, and all the other Roman methods, insisting upon 
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dry masonry, employing huge massed of cut stone, and resorting to even other 
device fur building their walls and making their roofs, devices which, in the main, 
may be found in ancient Greek architecture, Ii 1 have succeeded in making (his 
clear, it will Lie seen that the difference between the Byzantim sty le and that practised 
I>y the architects of Northern Syria is one <«f essentials and origin. I'he By/amine 
style is the resnltdf i uniQb oiThr native Roman with Persian and other oriental styles, 
while that of the Syrian buildings i- tin issue i»i ;in alliaiuv between slu Giv*k sty b- 
and some unrecognizable Oriental style. The Syrian styh inherits so littU through 

Rome which it could n<>i have inherited directly from t Greece, that ii may .. prop* rly 

be called pgst-cfassicat Greek than Roimmesque, bearing a relation to the amT nt 
Greek sty le analogous to that between the classic and post-' lasGt Greek literature; 
for the term " Romanesque," as we know it, cxtliudcs almost entirely the iireok ele¬ 
ments in Roman architecture. Almost none of the Greek deni cuts appeared in tin 
Romanes pie architecture of northern Europe, where the architects made use only of 
those features of the old style that were of peninsular origin They used concrete 
and mortar in great quantities, and had no other idea than how they could best pro¬ 
vide their churches with vaults of stone. Everything gave way t»* this; they made 
their walls of prodigious tlmkmss, they enlarged llieir supports, they reiiiucd then 
openings to the minimum, that Uieir stone vaults, weighted with masses of rubble, 
might be held in place, I'he Italian architects of tin. Renaissance u vived itu • lassie 
stele of ancient Rome, with its Greek and name dements combined. The Syrian 
architects of the fifth and sixth centuries carried out the ancient Greek principles of 
construction, introducing only the arch and the semi-dome nf tin Rowans, which 
they employed in a fashion mure in keeping with Greek methods than with Roman, 
and infusing the ornament with their own feeling. 

If a term could be coined pm or the wont - Greek which would correspond with 
the word *■ Romanesque,' we should have a name more applicable to this architec¬ 
ture ; but that would not int I tide the untrue elements, we should be obliged to com¬ 
bine tile words “Syrian ' and 'Greek,' and '■ Greeo-Synan " would be llie result, 


II 

LOCAL SCHOOLS 

I T is a curious fact, and om not readily explained, that the Djcbcl il-A*ta;uul the 
Djebel Rfirisha, which are far rwher in monuments of the second century than the 
Djcbcl Kiln, should have fallen behind the latter in tin quality of their architectural 
productions during the centuries which followed, and that classic models slmuId have 
obtained longer in the latter region than in the former 
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A decided inferiority is noticeable in all kinds of structures later than the second 
century in the more northern country when compared with those of the more southern, 
with one exception, that is, in the churches. The basilicas of the Djebel Riha were 
built for the most part in the fourth century and are plain and severe in the extreme, 
while those of the more northern region belong almost exclusively to the fifth and 
sixth centuries, a period during which the church edifice developed into a building of 
great beauty and richness of detail. Baptisteries, which are quite rare in the Djcbd 
kiha. being generally connected only with large and important churches, are very 
common in the district of the Djebel Barislia, where they an: attached even t>* the 
smaller churches; and we occasionally find two or more in one town. 

But the fcpnib structures of the northern mountain country cannot be compared 
with those of the Djebel Kiha. The people of the Djebel Uarisha, to be sure, 
bad types of their own that compare favorably with the smaller monuments of 
the Djebel Riha; but the splendid mausoleums of the south were unknown in 
the northern mountains. The same thing may be said of the domestic architecture; 
for, though the northern section provides styles ot houses not to be found in 
the Djebel Riha, there are no private buildings there that approach the villas 
of Hu we hi or Khirbit Hass, either in size or in magnificence. Villas there are. but 
much simpler in every respect than the great dwellings of the south But it should 
In noted that, while many of the houses of the north are small, a greater amount of 
paths was spent upon them to make them beautiful than was ever expended upon the 
smaller houses of the south. In the north the small block house is frequently found 
with iLs doorway and windows richly ornamented, but in the south such houses arc 
severely plain. 

And this brings us to Lhe question of the differences in style llmt exist ill the archi¬ 
tecture of two districts so closely situated. These differences are not manifest in the 
plan and arrangement of the buildings so much u< in the treatment of their details. 
During the fourth century there was greater similarity betw een the details of archi¬ 
tecture in the two regions; but as centuries passed, two distinct schools seem to have 
developed. I Ecclesiastically, and probably politically, there were two separate center-,. 
Antioch (or the north and A panic a for the south; this, in a way. might point to 
the existence of two separate art centers; but why should Antioch as an art center 
produce monuments inferior to those produced by Apamea? It would seem as if the 
matter of wealth must have influenced the situation; that the people of the north had 
not only a different art center from those of the south, but were poorer, and, for that 
reason, less able to work out the fullest expression of their an. except in their churches, 
the funds for which may have been augmented by the metropolitan portion of the 
see; for in the north ive find not only one of die finest church edifices in Syria, that 
at Kalb Lauzeh, but the most magnificent ruin of early Christian architecture in the 
world — the Church of St. Simeon Sly lit cs at Rabat Sim'an This latter was, ui 
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course, not a a-sult of local enterprise, though it was a product of the best local 
schools of art. The Christian world doubtless shared in the expense of its erection, 
inasmuch as it was one of the most famous shrines ->f the Last. But neither the 
Church of St* Simeon nor that at Kalb Lau/eh can be taken as a type of the archi¬ 
tectural products of Northern Central Syria They stand in a category of their own, 
which represents all that is best in the Syrian art of their day. archetypes centering 
in them selves tin highest conceptions and the greatest skill of a generation. 

The architecture of the northern group of mountains, then, on the one hand, and 
that of the district of Djebel Riha on the other, presents two schools of the same 
style, schools with practically the same inheritance, but diverging in process of their 
development The divergence h noticeable in differences of plan, construction, and 
details. The plans of buildings of the two districts offer the fewest differences. The 
plans of churches and basilicas are practically the same, with a threefold division of 
the nave, the central aisle terminating in an apse flanked by chambers at the ends 
of the aisles- but the apses of the north often protrude beyond the side chambers, or 
the exterior curve is allowed Lo appear between them, while the apses of the south, 
with one insignificant exception, are concealed by a flat east wall Again, the apses 
of the north arc frequently rectangular, but this form is nowhere found in the south. 
Proportions differ* but this is rather a development of time than of style, for tile 
change in proportion in the churches of the north seems to have taken place after 
churches which could be compared with them had ceased to be built ill the sou tit. 
In private houses the plans are practically alike, long structures of two stories, 
divided into compartments and having two-story porticos along their long front 
walls; but the compartments in the south are usually larger in every way than those 
of the north. The ceilings of the lower story of the houses of the south arc higher 
than the others. gi\ ing a more pleasing and elegant effect to their colonnades. 

In matters of construction the differences are more apparent. Megalithic building, 
very common in the north, is rare in the Djebel Riha, Building stones of huge 
dimensions are found in the north, reaching a maximum measurement of 5 m, in 
length and 1.50 high, and courses are laid with great irregularity, especially in the 
earlier period, while in the south more regular courses,of an ordinary width of 55cm., 
are the rule. Arched construction is much more common in the south, although 
arcades for the interiors of churches are almost universal in both sections; but, in the 
Djebel Riha almost every private house is provided with single transverse arches 
which span the compartments of its lower story, in place of a wooden girder for the 
floor above. t>n the other hand, arches are sometimes substituted for columns and 
beams in the lower porticos of private houses in the north, but \vc never find this 
arrangement in the south. A square monolithic pier is commonly used in the north 
where a column would be employed in the south. The lower portico of the private- 
house is almost universally built in tins fashion in the Djebel il-.VIa, the Djebel 
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Birlshii, and the Djcbel Halakah: and it is not uncommon to find both colon¬ 
nades so designed in these regions, white in the Djebel Riha the rectangular pier was 
practically unknown. 

The differences in details are so many anti so minute thru they must be left to be 
noted in the discussion of separate buildings. 


Ill 
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^pHH methods of construction applied by the builders of Northern Syria were 
A so many, so various, and in many cases so novel, that it is worth while 
to consider some of them. 

Walls. Even the walls present an interesting variety of stonework, from the 
polygonal and the megalitluc to the ordinary coursed dry masonry : but even this last 

has its variations, for though most of the walls, 
laid up in regular courses, have perfectly 
smooth surfaces, there arc examples of stones 
with rough surfaces and drafted edges, as may 
be seen in a large ruined building at Dehes in 
the Djefoel Bar is ha. Il has been mentioned 
before that all these walls were one stone in 
thickness and were laid dry. The use of 
mortar was nut known in the masonry of 
Northern Central Syria. The interior wall- 
surface of the majority of buildings was rough¬ 
ened for the application of piaster, little of 
which has remained to the present time. A 
rather thick coating would seem to have been 
commonly applied to the wall, though rem¬ 
nants <*f thin piaster of a very hard variety were found upon smooth surfaces, and 
even upon carving, as at BamukLl The plaster itself in these cases seems to have 
been colored : but the thick plaster was more probably painted 

Pieks and Columns. The of columns and of free-standing piers were uni¬ 

versally monolithic, and these supports were never grouped. 1 he capital, with 
brackets on either side, was an ingenious invention, adding security the trabeaM 
style of construction. 



Wall t»f ijtuLiJnuctf tillmt'. with mu^li mmjt «irtare» 
anti (In fieri I etijte*, <f IlfllP, 
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Arch and Vault Except for purposes of interior support, the column and beam 
undoubtedly represented the characteristic building principle of Northern Syria; the 
arch was used, and well used, but usually 
only where interior space was required. I he 
arch of Northern Syria was generally M'semi¬ 
circular form, though occasional examples of 
the horseshoe arch arc found, ami stilted arches 
are common. Arches were often used over 
doorways, but always above lintels in exterior 
openings, and in interior doorways that were 
not to be closed with doors. Arched windows 
are rare, except in the form of dm arcuated 
lintel described on page 19. The most impor¬ 
tant use of the arch was, of course, in the in¬ 
terior arcades of basilicas and other churches, 

It was em¬ 
ployed in 
three forms 
for this func¬ 
tion : (1) a 

narrow arch 
of th ree hori¬ 
zontal pieces, a development 01 the arcuated lintel 
(Fig. 3 f/> - 12) an arch ol three voussoirs (l’tg. 3/»): 
and (3) an arch of mans voussnirs In certain monu¬ 
ment-* "I the developed period of t hristian tr< hi lec¬ 
ture, two arches of a series had a common impost 
block between them (1 ig 3 'A Phis block is cubical: 
above it is a double voussoir that serves for both 
arches; then coinv two short voussoirs ol equal size; 
the third vnussoirs arc short in Lite first arch and long 
m the second: the fourth vnussbirs arc long in the 
first arch and short 111 the second. 1'hc eoussoirs of 
two arches, thus alternately long and short, are inter¬ 
locked in the spandrel m dovetailed joints. In some 
single arches of great span all the lower voussoirs 
tig a 1 nur-oi w cfC so long that the arch could Maud alone without 

abutment at the haunch, the weight of the votissoirs ll dieit ‘ strados overcoming .ill 
danger of overlhrow, although there were neither mortar nor clamps to hold the vous- 
soirs together. Examples of this maj be seen on pages 262 and 367 i he transverse 
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arches in the lower compartments of Lhc private houses of the Djebel Riha were not 
built of these lung voussnirs; they s[»ntng from the side walls, and the spandrels were 
presumably filled in with wailing, which carried the beams of the floor above; but it is 
a noticeable fact that very feu of the many specimens in situ arc now reinforced in 
this manner, and that they hold their own without weight at the haunches. In a 
small number of cases these transverse arches were used In the upper story and not 
in the lower, as w And in a house near the center of tin mined town of Her Sambil. 

| hi: lintel and the arched construction were very successfully combined in Northern 
Syria, in buildings which had stone floor* between the stories, or roofs of stone; a 
single transverse arch was used in a square compartment, and a series of transverse 
arches in an oblong compartment: the arches were built up at the spandrels to the 
level of the waits, and stbne slabs, one to two meters in length, were laid from one 
arch to another or, in square buildings, from the arch to bracket moldings on the 
opposite walls. There could hardly be a more simple and effective combination of 
the two principles of construction. 

Vaults. A barrel vault was often employed ta cover the rectangular space in front 
of a deep-set apse. Hut the barrel vault is also found in a variety of structures, in¬ 
cluding tombs and cisterns In many instances it was employed between high walls, 

which in a way acted as 
weights at its springing. 
but these walls coldd have 
given no real support to the 
vault, for in many eases, 
where the walls have fallen 
away, the vaults still stand. 
In other cases, as in the-cis¬ 
terns for example, the vault 
was originally constructed 
as a plain curved surface 
without any perpendicular 
walls above it. 

Intersecting or groined 
vaults do not Seem to have 
been used in Northern Syria. 

Domes. The domes and semi-domes of Northern Syria arc perfect examples of 
stone construction as applied to this form of Srm ture. t Inly oik example of the dome 
is preserved intact. It is that of .» small building—a tomb 1 at RuwehS, in die Djebel 
Riha, published by M. de Vogue (“La Sync < entrale," PI. 91b The wedge- 
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shaped stones are admirably fitted together and cut to convex form on the outside 
and concave fi>rm on the interior. The dome is not set above a building or circular 
plan, but above a square. The pendentive does not appear, however; its substitute, 
nr, perhaps better, its prototype, is a thick slab of stone laid across the angle of the 
square and cut to tit the interior curve of the dome. 

The semi-dome is very common in Northern Syria, constituting the covering of 
curved zipscs. It was everywhere constructed with the same science and '-kill lhat 
characterize the construction of the dome described above: but the problem of its 
support was much simpler, since it vvas invariably applied to a semicircular plan. 


IV 
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AS in every other style, the ornamental details of the architecture of Northern 
Syria are its most distinguishing characteristics, After the third century, when 
the dominance of the classic style was relaxed, and native architects began to put 
their own Interpretation upon the designs which they had learned from the builders 
of the imperial period, a whole system of decoration was developed which was 
stamped upon the architecture of the three centuries which followed, and gave to 
the style of Northern Syria its peculiar individuality. Nut only did die archi¬ 
tects of Northern Syria invent new orders and give new profiles to their moldings, 
but they Wok the four forms of classic columns as they knew them and treated 
them to suit their own taste ; they took such portions of the classic entablatures as 
were necessary for their purposes and disposed the moldings as they pleased; they 
rearranged the profiles of classic moldings according tu the dictates of their own 
fancy and carved ornamental designs, of their own invention, upon flat surfaces or 
upon moldings wherever it pleased them to do so. 

The Doric Order, In the hands of the Syrian architect the Roman Doric 
column was treated with great latitude, file proportions of tlu- column vary in 
buildings of the same period: the shaft is always ti cylindrical monolith, with dimi¬ 
nution and entasis and always without channelings; 
but the base is treated with moldings of different pro¬ 
files, and is often omitted entirely, as in the Vitruvian 
Doric The form <T the capital itself (Pig. 4) varies 
from a very close copy of the capital of classic Greek 
architecture to a very free treatment, in which the 
echinus is drawn out at a straight line from the shaft to the square abacus, which sel¬ 
dom ha* the delicate cymatium of the Roman order, while the echinus D often orna- 
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incut: J, with the egg and dart in tin- earlier examples, and in the later with symbolic 
disk-* 'if interlacing fillets, with stars. leave-, and rosettes in tint relief No exam¬ 
ples of tile- triglyphal frieze wen- ionnd: a plain architrave, or one with two bands is 
the only portion of the entablature u>ud. 


Tuscan Che Tuscan capital 



Wife ?- 


is also found closely modeled upon classic lines; 
llu section of the echinus is often the simple uv"l". 
most common in Italy, and again the rarer cyma 
recta, which i- found in the engaged columns of 
the amphitheater at Capua. This !■ inn of capital lias 
often a sharp-pointed leaf beneath each an git of the 
abacus The astragal at the neck is often omitted. 



Rife 


IONIC. The Ionic capital was still more freely treated V ery faithful copies of 
the Roman type with small volutes are Jound in a 
mimk-r of places; Imt the usual form has two large 
volutes, disconnected, and with no echinus, a tall dar¬ 
ing collar separated from the shaft by a narrow band 
of zigzags being substituted for it; this smooth sur¬ 
face between the volutes is often ornamented In an 
upright leaf or an ornamental disk. The shaft is usually plain, without channeling. 

Corinthian. The belt-shaped capital of the Corinthian style appears in so many 
forms that it would take too much space to mention ail of them here. T hey will be 
described as the) occur in the different monuments, Hundreds of specimens are 

_j ^_ [ J: _, found that were copied directly from classic models; 

they are a little shorter, in proportion to their 
breadth, than the true l orinthian capital, but have 
tlic two rows of acanthus leaves, the delicate vo¬ 
lutes below the angles of the abacus, the acanthus 
bud, and ilk flvuron in the middle of the abacus. 

7 Many examples were carved willi great skill. In 

a number the volutes arc omiltetl In other- the deeply >.arvcd. bowing leaves are 
twisted into a whorl; this form is one of the most beautiful in Syria. rile most 
usual form, however, is thru winch may be called the HUClli Corinthian, in which 
the form and ai rangenn nt are tin same as thp above, but the leaves are left 
with rounded edges and smooth strrku -s, i- if blocked out to be carved in true 
Corinthian style In other examples of the bell capital the resemblance to the 
Corinthian is almost completely lost. dn only remnant of tin- classic forth that is left 
being the shape, and the use of leaves, of which there are perhaps only four, one 
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below each angle of the abacus. The Corinthian style with carefully carved leaves 
persisted longer in the caps of chancel pilasters than elsewhere, though it finally 
gave way to the uncut form or to a molded cap, In all buildings later than the 
third century in which classic columns were used or imitated, banded and molded 
architraves took the place of entablatures. 

Syrian, The most novel form of capital used by the architects of Northern Syria 
was one of Doric or Tuscan form, with bracket* on either side extending u< 11 out 
under the architrave, or one at the hack, where it carried a transverse beam. Three 
brackets were seldom used in one capital, I his 
bracketed capital was an interesting experiment, 
anil very logical in its use. The architect who 
introduced it fclL that a greater load was imposed 
upon a capital at its sides, and therefore spread 
it out laterally to receive the load. The brackets 
arc in form of a cn!-de-|ampe, in section gem rally 
a cymn recta; they arc nearly as broad as tire abacus and the moldings of the 
eehims appear between them. Brat holed capitals are not found in the irchiteuun- 
of Greece or of Rome, hut a similar principle is illustrated in the capitals of ancient 
Persia, which may have suggested the idea to the architects of Northern Syria. 
But the form of the capital under discussion is so unique that it may be regarded 
as funning an order by itself, which we may call the Syrian order. 

Pier-caps, The monolithic pier of square section was frequent!) used without 
ornament; in other cases it wits provided \\ iih a capstone, molded «►r carved to 
represent a capital In numerous examples of the molded cap, the outer face only 
was molded; in other cases, again, it was molded all around. Carving was some¬ 
times applied to these square caps, in crude imitation of the ionic or Corinthian 
orders, flatly executed volutes and leaves making up die design. The bracket was 
used in the caps of these piers as well as in llic capitals of columns, but its profile is 
usually a cavelto instead of a cymn rccLa. 

Architraves. Architraves arc often perfectly plain, especially in the north. In 
numerous colonnades they have moldings of simple right-lined section—one or two 
fascia below a plain chamfer; in others a narrow cymatium is substituted for the 
■ banner; again wt find two face- and a narrow ovulo below a t vmatium nr a cavelto; 
-nmetimes tin: second face is denticulated, but this form is quite rare. 

Moldings, The most common form of molding is tin eyma recta with a fillet 
above and below, which was used, with slight variations of its curve, for tin cornice 
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of all kinds of buildings, from the earliest period to ilk- latest. It was used lor the 
raking cornice of gables and was often carried across the bottom oj a pediment. 
The moldings of the doorways are of classic profile, consisting of two or three narrow 
fascia . an ovoto, a cyma recta, and a Ant band, the position of the ovolu and the cymn 
being frequently reversed- The curved members arc invariably freely drawn like 

t \ reek profiles, and art seldom arcs of a circle, as the Roman 
profiles usually arc Lintels were often provided with heavy 
door-caps, ovoln or cavctto in profile, cither carved or plain. 
Another form of door-cap w:t> a wide bevel or chamfer, carved 
ur plain, below a flat band. Sometimes an ornamental frieze 
u as inserted between tile moldings and the cap. A curious form 
of door-cap was very commonly used, either above a set of frame 
moldings or as the sole ornament of a doorway (Fig. 9). This 
was a trapezoid in relief, with it,- longest side upward ami its surface molded hori¬ 
zontally or adorned with geometrical designs. 

The secondary moldings, i.e., the string-courses and the moldings of windows, 
were variously treated Moldings of ordinary profile, somewhat more shallow than 
the relief moldings, were often incisal upon the flat surface of the 
.tones that formed an opening; these terminated, on either side of 
the windows, at a string-course, or were returned along the upper 
side of ilk: string moldings. Window moldings in relief were simi¬ 
larly treated In many cases where an opening was rectangular the 
moldings describe a semicircle upon the lintel above it (big, to), 

giving the effect of a round-headed window, in the north a 
peculiar use was often made of window moldings; instead ot 
being returned at right angles upon the string-course at the 
mII level, they were curved upward and carried over the 
next opening — a series of windows presenting, in their 
moldings, a succession of upward and downward curves 
11 jg. n} Rut the most curious treatment of moldings in 
this northern region is seen in the volutes in which these 
curved moldings were often terminated on either side of a 
window or at the end of a row of windows. The moldings 
of dooriyays were sometimes interspersed with bands of 
carving of geometrical or foliate pattern, and the outer mem¬ 
ber was often ornamented with a row of narrow scallops or blunt cusps. A few 
examples of hood moldings were found above portals; these are in section a cymn 
recta, and arc often adorned with aplIicroioDs and honeysuckles, quite tireck in style. 
The volute was used even at llit ends of the jamb moldings of large portals, and in 
cases where the moldings were adorned with an outer row of cusps (Fig, n)- 




Fig. 1 a. 
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Carving, The carving of the door-caps and friezes, and of the ornamental bands 
which were inserted between the moldings, is of particular beauty and interest. f : or 
the cavetto door-cap 




three disks are gener¬ 
ally used, or upright 
acanthus leaves on 
either side of a central 
symbolic disk ; often 
the acanthus leaves 
alternate with anthe- 

mions or the hontv- 

■ 

suckle ornament, 
more or less classi¬ 
cally designed. In a 
number of examples 
a winged disk was 
found like that of 
Egypt, .Assyria, and 

Persia, except that 
the disk bears the i h>iirway m Sil%4, wiusr nuilihn^ 

sign of the cross (sec photoglyph). The ovolo, which is employed not only for the 
door-caps of portals, but sometimes as a string-course 1 , if carved at all. is usually 

ornamented with elaborate rmccattx of highly conventionalized 
and geomelricked acanthus leaves, interspersed with symbolic 
disks (see photograph on page 32). The scrolls are drawn with 
clearness and precision, in which respect they resemble t^reek 
ornament as opposed to Roman work. The beveled or cham¬ 
fered donr-eap, which is the most common form for -mall build¬ 
ings and private houses, is carved, sometiuus with a series of 
ornamental or symbolic disks, sometimes with interlacing fillets 
encircling disks, rofcttcs, ami crosses, or with scroll-work inter¬ 
woven with leaves or symbols: sometimes with a simple 
scroll-work of palmetto or acanthus, or with geometrical designs 
Occasionally this form <>f door-cap was adorned with a more free 
and naturalistic treatment of the grape-vine growing out of a 
vase in the center of the lintel, and two examples w. re found, Olfo at southern IMna 
and one- at Djcradeh. in w hich two peacocks were omv- nthmully represented, one on 
either side of the vase. The former of these was already known (see " l-a Syrie 
Centrale." J h ! 45) Broad, flat friezes were enriched with rows of disks: pulvinaled 
friezes, with elaborate scroll designs of acanthus leaves like those of the ovulo. 


f !<‘ur-i .:j' "Hill fringe I 
ilfsg .it Klmliil Hfli., 
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Ihr narrow moldings urn also often carved with patterns—the cyma recta with 
upright acanthus leaves, the fascia with bay leaves or olive, Hu 'piarkT-rnimd with a 
hue scroll at clover leaf or a late form of egg and dart, in which the dart is often 



missing. The dentil band 
of classic ornament sur¬ 
vived in a flat, almost shad¬ 
ow less form, hut the classic 
bead and red was em¬ 
ployed with all its fresh- 
ness, usually in the angle 
between fasci.ii P lat m< in- 
bt:rs were carved with al¬ 
most all of the designs 
common to the beveled cornice.. and with grape-vine, hasfcctwork. zigzags, and chain 

ornament A curious barbed ornament was often used for the flat member between 
the moldings of a doorway ami the cap above them. 


H Jl ' ^TLiijT, '.Jiic l « - ifh tinrraira. of <Kj»nlliiri hi-fim toil with llic 
grape-line a We, at il-lJjfnTi, 


Panels, The upper colonnades of houses were provided with parapets between 
tlitir columns. 1 hesc were Simply thin rectangular slabs of stone extending across 
the intereoluixmiation, and often paneled. The panels were framed in moldings, and 
vltl u>u*dU ornamented with a symbolic disk ur a cross in die center. In a number 
of cases the surface of die panel was carved with diaper work in geometrical designs 

Paperwork was also applied to the lunettes above rectangular window- wlionr 
moldings described semicircles above them. In these we find foliate designs, the 
grape -miic growing out of a vase, or intricate geometrical patterns which strangle 
biggest the designs of certain Orient# rugs (see -La Sync Cent rate. M IT 5Q) . 

disks, rhe most characteristic ornament of this architecture consists of Lhe 
disk^ executed on flat surfaces, which appear upon the lintels of doors and windows 
ami in many other places, upon churches, shops, private houses, anil evay other kind 
of building of every size, m all parts of the country. They arc found in a ilmusaml 
designs, w-une of them arc symbolic and < hristian. others are apparently on tv Qrna- 
memal. The designs include sunbursts. five-, six- and cight-|H,inkd ,'.ars, whorls, 
spirals, interwoven feaves, and crosses of countless form-. (always of the so-called 
'rieek type), forming the }£, or making patterns with the letters A and Cl), rosettes 
flow ers, and leaves. These disks are often used in a -cries for the decoration uf a 
frieze or a be v,. led cornice. Somt suggestion* as to the origin ..f ihcse disk> an- 
given In Ur Lit t maim in the foot-note, 1 
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NORTHKRN CENTRAL SYRIA 


METHODS OI \SSU;\I\(* DATES 


I 'M IF builders of Northern Syria did tin greatest service in students of the history 
of architecture and archa-ology in carving dates upon many of their works, 
Tit* inscription? in ('.reek and in Syriac in which these dates art given .tre discussed 
at length by Dr Prentne and Dr. Littmann in Part? Ill and IV of tM> publication, 
These inscriptions are usually placed upon some fiat member of the lintels of one of 
the more important doorways flf the budding to which they belong, though they are 
sometimes found m oilier conspicuous places; the date is often inserted ru the begin¬ 
ning «T end of a pious, sgndmartaJ, Or commemorative verse, and sometimes in a 
sentence width tells us that the building or the portal or some other portion of the 
building was built at such a time by such a person or persons; the dale is given 
according to various eras, but 1 shall always give it according to tilt Christian era 
< riven a large number of dated monuments, the dating of the rest is approximately 
determined by the comparison of constructional and ornamental details. The only 
serious difficulties arise m the case of buildings of unusual form and style, and of 
buildings at the ends of epochs, which partake- of both an older and a later style. In 
the discussion of th* .-ndiitcctim in chronological order, the monuments may be 
grouped according ! centuries and building'* «*f mixed nr doubtful style may be 
classed with die group with which they have most in common 

For the sake of clearness 1 shall describe a few of the points which will be used 
for the fixing of approximate dates. These are (i) proportions, (2) units of measure¬ 
ment, (3) methods of construction, and (4) details 


1. Proportions, I shall nut attempt to work out an elaborate scheme of propor¬ 


tions for the building? of each period or 
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Northern Syria, hut n strict, thy subject to the salient ^ropfirlicdis of the ground-plans 
of buildings of the greatest importance The remains of the classic period are limited 
in number, consisting lor tin most part of tombs* one temple and one private house 
being the only buildings which present plans from which any serviceable data could 
be deduced. The temple, which is described on page 66, is of the style known as 
tetrastyle prostyle; it belongs to the second century, as we know from an inscription. 
The main dimensions of n< ground-plan, including tin. ci 11 a and pronaos, giv. Uu 
proportion of 3 2, a common pn portion for edifices of this das> in classic archi¬ 
tecture. The private house, whose rectangular ground-plan consist* of two . mil* 
part me ills with a two-story portico upon one of it-r longer sides, presents the same 
proportions >f length and breadth |see page 70), 

Those basilicas u hich for all reasons would stem to belong to the earliest Christian 
period of architecture, the fourth century, when measured w ithin their walls, show 
that their naves, including the side aisles, conform to the same proportion as the 
classic buddings* the ratio of the length to the breadth being that of 3 to 2, The 
central nave is usually double the w idth of the side aisles, and is thus exact! v three 
times longer than it i< broad; there are nine mtercohimniations or bays, and the 
Width of the nave is equal hi three Intelcedumniations. These proportions hold good 
for live out of the six basilicas of the Djcltd Riba, tliosc <>(' Khirbit Hass, Her Sambit, 
Serdjilla, Riiwelta, and il-Burab, which, from other evidence, would seem to be the 
earliest in the region. The sixth, the basilica uf Midi levy a, presents the proportions 
of 5: 3, but it preserves the above number of bays. 

The dated basilica! churches of die fifth century and those which may be classed 
with them because of similarity of details present a new scheme of proportions, 
The outside measurements of length and breadth preserve the former ratio of 3:3; 
but tin- inside measurements, from the front wall to the apse arch and from side¬ 
wall to side wall, show the proportion *14:3 Seven out of eight of these churches 
conform to this rule, the eighth presenting the unusual proportion of 5.3, as in the 
exception mentioned above. 1 he three largest of these seven churches have seven 
bap; three churches which are smaller have six; the smallest has but five; white 
the church of exceptional proportions has nine. The width of the central nave varies 
m these churches and is not always equal to a specific number of inlercolummatinns. 

in the churches which, by inscriptions or on account of their details, would lit 
assigned to the sixth century, there are only two which retain the old bast heal plan 
with sen sic ircular apse and columns. Both of these preserve the old proportions of 
3 2 -luLstde measurement and 4.3 inside; one* has seven bays, the other six. 
Almost all of tile other basilica! churches of this period have rectangular apses or 
have widely spaced piers in lieu of columns for the support of their arches. The 
churches with square apses w ill be found to have the proportion 3 2 over all. but 
then is no constant proportion between the inside width and the length from the 
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wt-st wall to the chancel arch. The forgot of these chinches lias seven bays All 
the Others have either five nr four buys, being relatively smaller churches Churches 
ot unusual ground-plan are rare and have their own peculiar pmjK>rti0ns, 


a. Units of Measurement. In reviewing the proportions and dimensions oi i 
larjie number of the buildings of Northern Syria, one finds that van, >u^ units $ 
measurement were employed in thH region during the five centuries t.. which these 
monuments belong, He discovers that the measure meats of a building, reduced 
to millimeters, arc divisible by flic length (in millimeters) of some recognized metri¬ 
cal unit of antiquity; but the unit that applies to one building may not apply to the 
next, am) indeed no less than three ancient units seem to have been used m these 
buildings, though apparently no two were used aL the same tina. 

Heginning with the buildings in classical style, we are not surprised to find that 
the measurements in millimeters are evenly divisible In 444 mm « tllf - ltn & l!l ll,(; 
Kguiai. cubit, and that the quotients of these divisions are round numbers. Huh 
the temple of Burdj Baktrha, which dates from the second century, is found to be 30 
Roman cubits long bv 20 cubits wide. It is not surprising that the Roman cubit 
should hav. been employed in buildings of classic style in Syria during the period of 
the greatest Roman influence in that country. But the cubit of 444 mm, cannot 
Ik- applied to dated monuments of the fourth and fifth centuries nor to any ol the build¬ 
ings that agree with them in style. T hese are monuments which, though they 
exhibit certain classic influences, present many details that arc of native origin : ami 
hero the only unit that may be applied is one of 555 mm., the old royal cubit ol 
Babylonia,'which is known to have survived in Asia well down into flu Christian era. 
This, then, would see 111 to have been the native unit (4 measurement, sup pres set 1 to a 
certain extent during tin height of Roman sway, but restored as soon a* the influ¬ 
ence of Rome was relaxed, This unit of measurement -cems h’ h»v« flourished for 
about two centuries, but in monuments dated after the year 500, or thereabout, 
jt tails to divide evenly into the measurements; whereas the corresponding fo <4 
of the period. 370 mm., or *3 of the cubit, is found to apply with ease, \ MS. 
in Syriac, dated 501 mentions a linear unit which Professor N'isstm reckons 

at 370 mm. 


3, methods of Construction. T he modes of construction -m ployed by lI i- 
Architects of Northern Syria were so simple that they applied to one period of build* 
ingas w ell as to another, su that differences in constructional methods are less notice¬ 
able than difference^ in ornamental details, and contribute but tittle aid in the fixing 


'See MtilteV’ HamUimU .ler kliudMihcH AtetattimswrswiMmiiaH. Vol I, p *35. * MftHvr*' t-UwB'iifih, V«l. i, 

l «uv Hi.11T drfiYLil m tbtst: condittiniu iintqivn,linlly while ..I '"’ft 
la Sirrta. anil in ihe absence ol Imok* of irffemtCc. 
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of the dales of structures \ lew points, however, may be noted which may he of 
some mtv ici h> this end, especial!} in support of other evidence. 

Walls, Polygonal masonry will be found to belong to tw<> da--strs, the one appa¬ 
rently pro R oman. the other of ;i i pule differentc tatracter, and employed wit It detail* that 
are clearly not later than the third century. A sc mi-polygonal kind of wall appears in 
the earlier Christian buildings of the northern half of the region as late as the fifth 
century; but there are tm grounds for supposing that true polygonal masonry was 
ever constructed by 1 hnstian architects, its appearance In later buildings being, ft* 
every instance, a east of rebuilding upon ancient ' umdations, where sections of w-II- 
preserved poly go>nal work were made to serve in a new building. Detail* of a Chris¬ 
tian character are not to Ik found in immediate connection with polygonal walls. 

In many of the earlier dated churches ami other fifth -century structure* of the 
northern region, very large blocks of stone were often used in the construction of a 
wall. These are employed along with much smaller blocks, and regular coursing is 
thus almost entirely disregarded, la the Djebel Rib;! the use of very large blocks of 
stone laid without reference to courses is confined to a small number of structures, 
and these are almost certainly of pagan origin. 

In the dated monument* of the fourth, lifth, and sixth centuries in the Djebel Nilia, 
and in those of the later part of the fifth century and all of tin- sixth in tin northern 
group of mountain*, regular coursed masonry was used, in which the courses are 
generally 55 cm., or a cubit, both in width and in thickness: and where the courses 
vary in height, the wall will usually be found to be an even number of cubit* high, 
The blocks are of great length, measuring often 2 in, or more 

Arch and Lintel. The arch and the lintel are used side by side from the earliest 
period to the latest, though the arch seems u> have gained steadily in popularity, 
while the lintel was about equally in vogue during all periods. The arcuated lintel 
is employed for openings of broad Span between columns only jn monuments earlier 
than the fifth century, though for windows It persisted unit! the latest period Broad 
interior arches seem to have been employed in houses and presses only in the later 
period, openings of eijual span generally being bridged with two or more small arches 
until the middle of the fourth century. 

4. Ornamental Details-—Foldings, fhc moldings give the most valuable 
evidence as to the dates of buildings. By grouping in chronological seepiciKe the 
lintels and other moldings of doorways that ha\c dates inscribed upon them, with the 
architraves and cornices of buildings whose dates ar> known, and by examining their 
profiles and the details of their execution, we are able to trace the development 0! 
architectural decoration in Syria throughout its history, having, as a basis, an umisu- 
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ally tnrg>- Iwdy of definitely dated monuments, the dates in many ease* bang inscribed 
iTlHtii the very detail* in question. We find that tilt ornament of ihu second cen¬ 
tury 15 inspired with classic sentiment and is executed in classic style, even though, 
in a few cases, it may depart from classic lines in tt> more minute details, I In: 
third ctmtury, comparativek barren of dated monuments, show* a decided mcager- 
ness in the details of tin few examples dial we have. For the fourth-i.enU.trv orna¬ 
ment there U ample dated uuiLenal, even more meager ill its details than that of the 
third century, which indicates a period, not so much ol dr line or weakness is ol 
transition—a period during which the classic influence is greatly reduced and the 
native dements have not had lime to develop, for though Hie buildings of (he fourth 
century' are large and well built, they lack tin artistic fin Mi of the earlier and tin later 
structures, particularly In their ornamental details, ’l ’tie profiles of lintels, architraves, 
and cornice* of this period are often composed entirely of straight lines which result in 
fascia and splay-faced Wildings, If a curve is introduced it is so shallow as to have 
little effect upon the shadows of the molding* In lilt main cornice* alone curves 
held their place The ♦ yma is rare, hiring in most case* replaced In a shallow eavetto. 
But the transition from the classic to die tmeeo-Syrimi was of short duration, lasting 
scarcely two hundred years, for with the opening "I the fifth century classic motives 
were revived in new forms, and native dements appeal' d which began to giv- individ¬ 
uality and character lO ike ornament. 

I he sixth-century moldings, without returning to classic forms, show all the depth 
and elaborateness of classic moldings. Their treatment is broader, coarser perhaps, 
than in those of the second century, hut their deep curves and variety of line give 
good shadows and an effect of great richness. 

The profiles of downing molding*, from the second century to the seventh, are 
illustrated ill Tig. \t. The molding which takes the place of tin efassk corona in 

Roman buildings of the second century (<i/) is a flowing 
cyma recta with a swelling, lower, outward curve, the face 
Of which was sometimes ornamented with buuamu and 
garlands The same member in fourth-century buildings 
is usually a splay face {£}, which occasionally gives way 
to a very shallow envetto (e) In some of the later build¬ 
ings of the fourth century anti in most of those of the fifth, 
this shallow cavetto is turned uuo a cyma recta by round- 
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Fig. tr- 


ing off it^ lower angle |j/| The ermuimg molding of tin developed period (r| is a 
true cyma recta, almost Lli* reverse of that of the classic period, th< greater curve 
Ixfing the concave orn the convex cone becoming, in efTtel, hki a nan, .. torus 
molding. \ beveled fillet i* Used at the top 


PORTALS- W e can now compart the profiles of die moldings of a number of dated 
mumiment-s, faking up first those of a few dated portals, Showing lin moldings of the 
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doorways (if there be any) and of the donr-cnp above them. In I’ig. 13 « is given 
the profile of de lino I *if a portal dated in the seen nil century The frame moldings 
of the doorway are composed of fascia- and 
tlie eyma rovursa, the frieze band is (in pro¬ 
file) 1 cyma recta, as is also the cornice. H 
should be remarked Lh.it the vymsi re versa, 
the usual molding in da^ii an hitrauiv. i> 
exceedingly rare in the monuments of this, 
country, and that it i> an almost certain in¬ 
dication of an oirlv date. In big. 13, b and 
c show tin profiles of the caps of doorways 
that hat e m> frame moldings; two door-caps 
of profile b are dated, the out 340 Vix. the 
other 384 a, e. ; two of profile r are dated 
35a and 378. respectively. rhere are many 
lintels with profile 1 '* similar to this in build¬ 
ings dated within, the fourth century, but 
these are die only moldings upon which dates of that century are written. 

The dated portal* of the fifth century also present two sets of profiles, of which those 
grouped under rf and </\ big, 13. uubra< - all the variations. J dales from die year 
412, r/’ from 431 Tin ‘ j employ the shallow cuvette with a beveled fillet, a founded, 
and .1 mw ol Hat dentils The r group introduces die cyma recta; the first is repre¬ 
sented In monuments dating 4 22 and 431 ; some have the spiny-face door-cap above 
them. Others have not c* represents the same Set of moldings interspersed with bands 
of ornament, and is found in three different monuments, insert I red with the dates 401, 
4 14, and 418 A,n; 

In die dated portals of die sixth century we find a uunlniKition of the moldings used 
in the fourth and fifth / in 1 jg, 13, dated 501 vi\, -hows the earlier type, in which 
a shallow cv 111,1 recta is used aliuvv a torus, and i- found in ottu r monuments dating 
537 and 567 \. 11 P show. Liu later development with .1 deej» cyma recta and a 
tjliarU r-round -epariiied by an arris, and above die fi.iim moldings a heavy caned 
ovotci door-cap. This example i* dated 583 A.tx 

I believe that the ovolu cap was used as early a> the fourth century, though ut 
have m< dated example of it; the splay-face cap was certainty used as late as Lhe 
middle of tlw fifth century. 

Architraves. Reviewing tin architraves with dales written upon litem, wi dis¬ 
cover a very similar devekipinynt. A second-century architrave, dated 134 vie, big. 
14 a. shows a delicate cymathim ami an arris above three bands. An architrave <*f 
similar profile is dated 161 ad. I j rafi1c h was found in three monuments with the dates 

Fox rckicflue rti Mm jbiI nu>jiuuivAt< wliid, -ct link* «*f Lhttinil MootlWKHta ji the out t*i tin-- miuiiwf 
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^40 and 384 and 395 a.d„ respect^vdv In no one of these last three cases is the date 
actually written upon members ol the architrave, but it was found upon stones so closely 

_ connected with ‘he architrave as in leave no doubt of its 

date. For the fifth century we have two examples with 
dated inscription* ujxirr the- uppermost member of the archi¬ 
trave, of which Fig. 14 *• to die profile; one is dated 470, 
ihe other 470 1. i his profile is repeated in a large num¬ 
ber of monuments with dates inscribed upon other details. 

No architraves were found bearing inscriptions dated in 
die sixth century, but the profile <>\ this detail in monu¬ 
ments dated else when than on the architrave shows that 
greater prominent e was giv en to the cynia member ol tin 
architrave moldings, of which big 14 <i is an example 
from a monument dated 510 \ 1* 


a a ^ 
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Arch Moldings, Dated arch moldings are rare, but u number of molded arches 
rn re found whose dates are absolutely certain, being inscribed upon integral portions 
of the structures to which the arches l - long The single example a second-century 
arch has the profile shown in Fig 14 c; it belongs to a monument whose date is 195 
\,L>, Foorth-ccntury arch moldings seem to have been of tv\<- types: one shown ill 
/ of which there an. lwo examples, one dated 340 A.tc. the other 378 A.ie; the other, 
shown in g i ftliicli w somewhat more elaborate. was frequent in monuments dating 
late in the u-ihiiia, The flat eyina recta was undoubtedly used in arch moldings in 
the latter part of the fourth century, as well as throughout the fifth, for the earliest ex¬ 
ample of it. h. was found in a church dated 401 \.i». In this example a liead-and- 
reel molding was used immediately below the cyma recta In die fourth-century ex¬ 
amples, arch- ' of this profile spring from impost moldings w ith profiles like h or g; in 
the later example' the profiles of the impost moldings are like r. Sixth-century 
arches are usually more elaborately profiled, as may be 
seen in k t which is from a church dated 546 \M f and is 
composed of two S-like cynias besides the fillets 
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Cornices. There arc of course tm inscribed main cor¬ 
nices b«l til- profiles <4 a number of dated buildings will 
suffice to illustrate the varieties of cornices used for the 
cmwning moldings of buildlftgs between ilu add die of the Fl £ »s 

second century and the beginning -»f Lilt -eventh Tin cyma recta, m -me form or 
another. scene- to have been employed for this feature in many buildings throughout 
the period, even foi monuments in which it appears in no other detail ’flic char¬ 
acter of jfs curve, however, is more or less an indication of date, ai we have a I read) 
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seen in the Oise of the crowning moldings of doorways The main cornice of a 
temple dated in the second century has the broad, sweeping cvma recta indicated in 
f ig 12 ft. with no beveled fillet at the top and with a swelling, lower curve (Tig, 13*/) 
Dated houses of the fourth century present two forms of cornice, Tig. 15 h and *. 
\ dated iftmh '384 m>) built in imitatiim of a classic tempU has a cornice ulrnsr 
profile is indicated by I p 15 J. 1'hc dated monuments of the fifth century nearly all 
have the same profile in their main cornices — a cvtnn recta w ith a beveled fillet at the 
top. Alt the dated buildings of the sixth century have a more S-like profile in the 
cymatium, ltelovv this we find one, two. or even three narrow bands, a lorm which 
is used m die string-courses ol the dated monuments of the sixth century. 



rift. \(*- 
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Columns, t nlumn> with their capitals and bases, and [iters which act as o sponds 
to tolonnadeSj are less Lru si worthy as indices of dale than almost any other detail, for 
certain styles recur from time 1 ■ time in monument's of w idely separate dates 1 ol- 
umns of the classic period need not In mentioned: but of those of ilw fourth century 
it may he said iti general that the capitals in dated buildings arc ■>( two 
types: die one fashioned upon the lines uf the Doric, order, the other 
upon those of the LiiriotHaiL The former has, in mam ruses, a 
bracket attached to the inside face of the capital fur the support of a 
transverse licam of tin 1 ulomnide, and i\< echinus is usually orna¬ 
mented, while the base of the column, though modeled after the Attic 
base, is of much Matter profile (see lug, 16). 

The l orimhutn capitals van from a careful ropy of the classic model, 
a little broad in proportion to its height, to a stiff and uncarved form which 
preserves onlv the general outlines of the Greek model pee big 17} 
Tn the dated buildings of 1 he fifth century a crude imitation of the 
Sonic capital (see Pig. 18) is employed in private architecture, while in 
churches the uncut* ormthinn capital abounds, with occasional bizarre 
forms of the Dork In a large number of buildings, especial!) In the % 

south, the bracketed Syrian capital described on page 2 g is introduced. 
In the sixth century many of the forms of capitals Used 
in the two centuries preceding wen employed. Ihc 
C orinthian capital with twisted leaves (big. 19J. praba- 
blv introduced in the fifth century, was a favorite form 
for religious buildings, w hilt a Ik ll-shapcd capital, orna¬ 
mented with incised hte-like designs of Byzantine sty le, is found in a ' ,L ' " J 
few churches, one of which is dated 537 v.b (Fig. 20} Hut the uncut variety of 
1 unmliKsn capital Mill lonrinned to In used in the churches uf the sixth century, Us it 
had been during the two centuries preceding, ami it is the must common form found 
in the smaller churches of late date in the region. 
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THE MOST ANCIENT MONUMENTS 

'T'HI* earliest monuments in thi^ northern mountain country are undoubtedly Uii 

A walls, built In die so-called ( yclopcau or I'clasgian style* which arc lotind well 

scattered over the country. Few monuments of this kind survived the great building 

eras of Roman and llvzantinc times but remnants of ihc style arc to be found 

* 

in the foundations of later sinit> 
ttires and in a small number «:»f 
mined buildings whkli presU'w 
its i haracterism - throughout 
Tilts kind or [lolygonal wall 
must be 4Utin gushed at the out¬ 
set from the more highly devel¬ 
oped polygonal walls which an: 
found m buildings of imperial 
Roman anil even of < Kristian 
times in the same region, am] 
which may be considered as an 
arebaistk revival; and, again, 

from the still later crude walls* 

Latur nolij;oru1 wall. at liamutka, ,« i ___ ■ „ ... o .. 

winch present a more or less 

jmlygonal appeanine*: The ancient style is more natural, as may be seen on page 43, 

in the photograph of a house at IJSnkQsa; the stones \v« ri eltosen in polygonal form, 

and the edge:* \u:t‘c cut so ihat they might fit evenly into a w all, making p< rtWt joints ; 

hut the outer face was left i.pute rough, while in the Jait r revival the stones wen not 

only cut 10 a polygonal form, hut were given perfectly smooth outer surfaces In 

working the earlier type a single point was apparently employed, while in the later 

type a toothed chisel searn to haw been used- 

[ lie IMnsgian remain^ ;ti Nonhem Central Syria present a IMK* 'nw 1. -ting analogy 

to those of Asia Minor, iireete, Sicily, and Italy. 

Bank USA. I he most striking examples are to be found in a house in bankusa and 
another in Nuriw b, the former a ruined city near the southern end the tJjfcbcl 
liarish-i. the latter a small group of ruins near the northern extremity of the sarm 
group of lulls, 

The ■ sample in Bilnkusa is very well preserved, presenting almost entire liu- from 
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nr southern wall of n house of medium die. The stouts of which the uo.II h made 
present a rough surface, lull they art lilted together with th< Utmost can.. They 
are not of unusual di¬ 
mensions, tht 1 walls 

bi.'IHg of two slOTK'S III 

lliit kiu-ss -ijul d*>ub)e- 
faced, I'hti sya.IL in 

question preserver 
three openings; a door¬ 
way and two windows, 
with inclined, mono¬ 
lithic jambs and broad, 
heavy lintuU, These 
are the only stones in 
the building which bear 
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the marks of the chisel 
on the surface These 
marks indicate that a [mint a I tool was employed. They art smoothie dressed to 
quadrate form and cut to sharp right angles at the inside edges ; the outer edges are 
eompanrnv L .ly rough. Hr window'., as may lit seen in the phot'-graph, art not »*f 

equal dimensions and 
are not upon the same 
level i the smaller of 
the two. nut having 
monolithic jauiiis and 

having no stop for a 
shutter, appears to 
have been broken 
through at a period 
later than the or iginal 
building of the house. 
Inside the house, at 
the right or the door 
as you enter, is a large 
circular basin, two me¬ 
ters m diameter cut from a single stone, and to the left, u> the house wall, a huge 
monolith w ith a rectangular niche cut deep ami smoothly in it. 1 his nieht provided 
with a groove on either side, as if a shelf hail at one time been made t«- Mule into them. 

In from of tlu- house is a large cistern cut rather crudely in the living rock, and at 
a shun distance tu the rear is a spacious rock-hewn chandler, not a tomb, excavated 


Interior uflli* „in ic u r.'iijl.Li>a, 
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lit 1 low the surface and reached by a defending dramos leading to a crude) v fashioned 
doorway, The* are shown in tli< photograph on page 45 (see also I'arL III. in* 1 8f, 


NintiYEH. The other example mentioned above is more i!*teii«ivc, but 1- nm so 
well preserved, An irregular niaae of polygonal walls with rough surf; tees may be 
traced along the northern slope of the hillside upon which the tOWTt ol N uriyeh was 
Imill Many of them have been built upon at a later period, and have- been almost 
concealed by the ruins of these superstructures. Only a fragment of the wall til a 

small house is plainly 
\jsiblc- 1 his stands 
facing the south,about 
the tenteruf the mined 
town, a hundred paces 
or so West of the little 
church. 

t he character of tbe 
poU gojud masonry 
here is, in ail respects, 
similar to that in the 
example at Buajkfisa: 
the north angle of the 
wall, however, seems 

tmiK #4<|| <ii hiiusi", 31 Nurlyth. yj have been built, or 



rebuilt, in quadraUd sty le. The doorway, which is w dl preserved, presents char¬ 
acteristics similar to those of the house described above. Fhv jambs are slight!) 
inclined and are of single dressed stones. 1 he lintel is very massive, but was care¬ 
fully dressed upon its face and lower side, apparently with n pointed tool \ larger 
pro|>0#>n of small stones was employed in this wall, but they art ftiited vvith 
precision to die larger jh>I\ goiial blocks The interior of this house is tilled with 
debris. that it is difficult to d. 1 ermine how it was arranged. This-same type oi 
polygonal walling is found m the foundations of later structures and m s,>.lions uf 
restored u alb ai iTlbiska, llabutta, Banaklur. llauwar, and other places 

Babiska. \t llfibiska a large ruined tovvtl in tin* northeastern end <<\ the l\k’b<] 

' « * d 

[larKha. we found a curious ivpe of wall which is luitlier quadrabd nor distinc¬ 


tively 10 dy initial , and yet. from its massive proportions and from the care displayed 
in it- ennsimetaiii, it cannot be placed in llu large category of rough stunt wsffls 
whit h .tn found in the rui 11^ of terraces and nthi r structures ot uncertain date through¬ 
out the country I He house uf w hu h this wall (onus the major portion faces south , 
us front wall is built of large, well-dressed, quadrated block-, and it- doorway is orna- 
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merited in classic stvle (see page 72], all fit which, 1 take it. I&lnitg to a ]" Hod of re- 
COlistfutition. If iliis be true, the preserved portion's of tin. other walls art* to be 
CfiShaidcrt’tl as earlier; 
hmv much earlier, it 
is im]N>sfiibk to say 
! lie rear anti western 
walls are the only por¬ 
tions, besides the front 
wall, which :ltc still 
standing, The angles 
are bid in large quad- 
rated blocks; all the 
rest is made of stones 
of irregular shapes and 
unequal sizes, lilted tu- 
gcllief with the great¬ 
est care, and preserv¬ 
ing something like horfocuitid courses, i he outer bees are in numerous instance" 
undressed, vet the wall ha* a smooth anti even appearance. At irregular inteivak 
uncut .stones protrude 6 to 10 cm. from the wall, forming crude bosses of irreg¬ 
ular shape. High upon the west end is a quadrangular opening, now closed by a 
thin slab flush with the outer surface of the wall. 


W iM ».i 1 l ul house hml 1 rn mixed at li ii ; k.. 


Rock-hewn Chambers. In this same connection may be mentioned the nu>re 
crude type of underground chambers: for there exist in diis region tuo distinct 

varieties of rock-hewn chambers which were not 
used as places of burial : those which <uv roughly 
Hewn Qtit and irregular in shape, and those 
wInch are ni [i re carefully rveemed and <■] more sym¬ 
metrical arrangement Mu former are, in some 
CciSea at least, partly natural caverns winch may have 
been used as human habitation* ai some very remote 
period; but those of. which l am speaking show un¬ 
mistakable signs of tiurly cutting with the pointed 
chisel u) the effort 10 make them serviceable to a 
higher state of uvilttntion thou that of the cave- 
dweller. 

1‘his particular 1\ pe i-. excavated beneath the level 
rock surface, and is reached by a broad, open drbmGS of gt.idual descent, with pupen- 
dieular walls, leading tp an opening of large size, nut symmetrically cut. though 
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roughly (juadrangular in shape, Tht side walls of the dr-mos an often provided 
with gutters CUI in tin face of the rock, which carried rain-water tu a basin beside iht* 
opening to die chamber In a number of cases such ;t gutter is cut in i nidi l\ .ir- lied 

form, above the doorway, Lo divert surface-water 
from the entrance. These chambers are large w iihin t 
but irregular in shape and of uneven height; occa¬ 
sionally a natural pier has been left as a support to 
the roof. Rock-heu u manger* against the *ide walls 
are common, and provision seems to have been made 
for the storage of fodder. In some localities, indeed, 
the natives stib employ these place- for lie storing 
of their barley and « huff 

There can be little doubt that these excavated 
places were used as stables and as storehouses at a 
very early period Whether they war* ever em¬ 
ployed as human habitations cannot be said thTmik h , 
nor is it pnssihli to determine whether they continued to house cattle after stables 
wen built abow-grouud Chambers of this kind ar* found in ail part- of Northern 
t entral Syria, though tin y appear to have been less common in the Djebel Riba than 
in the mnfi iioniu i u districts Some of the most remarkable examples, besides those 
cited above, lure found at Kirk He/a. KtV-r. and Kefr Kiia in the Ijjjcbd il-Ada, 
and at Dehds, NTiriyeh, kefr f mslieh. and kliureb.it in the l)ji:l>d Barisha 




Djihj- il.MjuJjila], .Mil- in Kunuu UfalgB (Ml ihr rna4 k-twvm UiimA tfmt Ajitmts*. iIh.hi J*n h»lin *n,l - half n-.rth 
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CHAPTER III 

MONUMENTS OF CLASSIC STYLE 
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'"pHK earliest monuments of importance in Northern Central Syria, as we have 'wen, 
a are in the elastic Style of 1 lu Secpiul century \.n., though there are pmol's m il t , 
iii-icripiions' found upon the wall of the tomcnos on tfr< -uinmit Cif the Djebd Shekh 
fterekai that building activity had begirt here as early as the first century of utrr era 
Neigh boring portions of Syria had contained important centers of Hittite ei\ dilation 
in remote anti'juity. Ibr Hittite inscriptions have been found at llama, and an impor¬ 
tant Hittite city has been located, with great probability, a little farther south at Tell 
Ncbl Mindn Inscriptions and other scant remains of Phenieian origin haw been 
discovered at numerous points along the coast* and tile oldest foundations at tfcndhel: 


are believed to be Phenieian work. Classic architecture had been introduced into 
tiii'. part of Syria as early as the third ternary lu , when \nttoch bctami an impor¬ 
tant artistic center under the early Scfcucid kings; Rut there are no remains known 
in the vicinity of Northern Central Syria foi the restoration of a Hittite, a I'heniciau 
or a Selene id city though there arc numerous sites here, like Hamath | llpiphaneaj, 
lliuesa, Apamea, \miodi. and Chakfc, which w ere built upon long hdbr« the t. hits- 

Lian era, and the scant remain' < >( polvguiiaJ masonry in the ... tin m-. K. - 

may belong to an early epoch ; but it is \ cry doubthil whether llu- mountain region 
liflrfCr dtsew-oion was regularly settled during these three pre-Roman epochs. With 
the expansion of Roman imperial influence toward tin- Hast, however, an era i*f build¬ 


ing began, which not only revived the architecture of these ancient sites and trans¬ 
formed it. but extended lhe classii style fry io the East, erecting us monuments in 
numerous places from the Mediterranean Sea to die Euphrates, including the mountain 
districts which an the immediate subject of this work, 

The architectural remains of this period in Northern Central Syria, though the) 
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unquestionably belong n» the era of Roman influence. *UHi:r widely It em die coinem- 
p, ,< ,| |t om> monument- of :uv liilecturt: at die Center of the empire 11H< f< ' M ivmm 
characteristics of architectural urrangetnent and certain feature u! detail that are pt-cu- 
liar to the region, and which, in nil probability, give the best idea of the classic archi¬ 
tecture of Antioch dial can now be gained. W e find a graceful simplicity, an .necunfc.y 
of line, a digmti oi sentiment, in the m.ininneni- m dir see...id century m this iWgtOJI, 
that Separate them from die architecture ol the same period in othi i pans 1 .1 die Roman 
Hropiri Xhgisgr characteristics are SilMWCflUy .narked to indicate dial the skyh had 
developed indejK.'jideutlv oTjanj. Roman art influence. I lie omission of «, i s uun «U ti 
that , 0 - iiweparnhl) c» mi needed with the Roman orders, and the sulisNimu m of others 
whi.1i an not Mind -Lew here, sm m to prove quite conclusively that die A\\r had 
lxien developed in the locality, and wc may safely assume that this development had 
taken place at Antioch, the ttiCtropolis, 

I i > c Ki .man architecture of the second century, particularly that of the latter half ol 
Uw ceJimrv. WAS typically Hellenistic. ns is well illustrate.! in the monument uhni. 
tl.c Roman emperor' 1 erected in t.ovle-Syria. at Ba*alliek; but the monument- that 
have been spare*! in die mountains of Northern Central Syria show none of die ten- 
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demies winch are illustrated by those buildings The unit of measurement ciflployWl 
is Irequenth lI k* Roman unit; hut the art is mor* i.rtck and less Roman, us wu shall 
see in die descriptions *>j the nuibuflicnls. It would seen* *i-1! du tntlueiicc 01 du. 
building spirit of da Roman Empire in this country and in die prov inces fat the. ^outh, 
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as wv shall >rc, was to expand the art of iIk- ancient SeUueid civilization, rather than 
to introduce its own i Iciucnts. 

rhere were numerous < itic> i>f importance in Syria during the period uf Roman 
domimitiuit, but comparatively few of them hnv< presen cd iconsiderctbh remains o[ 
their ancient monuments through the centuries of war and earthquake and tin periods 
of rebuilding in medieval and mod¬ 
em nines Antioch, the ancient 
capital, has been particularly un 
fortunate in this regard. War, 
earth"|uake, and Saracenic and 
modern building activity have al¬ 
most completely obliterated every 
vestige of Greek and Roman art 
Only a few broken fragments, a 
few arches of an aqueduct, anti 
shattered masses of the city wall 
remain as monuments of ancient 
times. At Hoitis (the classic 
Li mesa) a Roman tomb of early 
dale, built of itpfta rrtintl<tturn, was 
the only suggestion of ancient 
Roman sway that vve saw At 
1 lamfl a few fragments, built into 
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tlk* walls of the Saracenic castle or those of the modern houses, are tin Only reminders 
that this was a Roman city tn fact, in all eases where medieval castles and modern 
tow ns have been built upon the ancient sites, the monumental remains of antiquity are 
never sufficient to form a basis for ih< restoration of the andem city unless those 
remains be buried beneath the present surface of the gfflurtdl awaiting the spade of the 
excav ator Two sites remain, however, which still preserve sufficient data for a partial 
restoration, at least, of the Syrian city in the imperial Roman period -the ’dte^ of 
Palmyra and Apamea. Doth sites saw Saracenic castles planted upon ihcir ruins, 
lull both were spared the building of medieval or modern cities within their ancient 
walls. Both ruins preserve one or more of those characteristics of architectural 
arrangement, referred to above, whuh would at once distinguish the Roman city m 
Syria from that in any other part of the empire. 


Palmyra. The distinguishing feat mu of the well-known and wonderfully preserved 
remains in Palmyra is the grand colonnade, that stupendous avenue «>f columns dial 
stretched from one end to the other of the great city, carrying, it is believed, a shel¬ 
ter from the sun to the main street. Hu n is evidence that other: colonnaded streets 
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intersected thi- main avenue at difnrent points \ charms fistic detail of thirst <olon- 
n;id(_-> is the bracket or console for the support of a statue that appears upon a major¬ 
ity of the columns that have boon preserved. These brackets are, in every case, cm 
as part of a drum inserted between the upper am! middle thirds of the column, the parts 
of tin shaft above and betnu being generalK monoliths, 1 he.secolonnades of Palmyra 
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are tiften assigned to the third century, probably for the reason that the most famous 
inscriptions upon the columns are those of Oucun Zambia and her family, and range 
from 251 to 271 vie: but there are other inscriptions which prove dial parts of the-i 
colonnades were built at least as early as the first half of the Second century.' More¬ 
over, the famous tomb of laitilkhus, which i> classic in its minor details, dabs from the 
latter part of the first century, the year 83 a.!)., and prows that classic art was 
known 111 Palmyra ev<u in i!v firs! cenUin The temple which is generally referred' 
to as the temple of the- Sim stood in the midst of a huge rectangular peribolos, 
inclosed by a high wall provided with a portico on all sides with Id, a double row 
of columns on the north, east, and south, and a single row of taller columns on th< 
west. This peiibufns now contains a modem village of low mud hut* closely crowded 
together. The siti of the temple is almost entirely hidden by these habitations, 
though its cell. 1 walls' and eight columns til the eastern Hank ofits perislvwith the 
great portal lietwcen iw. of the column's of the west' Hank, are still to be such above 
the roofs ol the village, while an cxedra at one end ol the eella is visible within ihc 

' lie- VojtiWi!, IrtwriptintiF S&nmijue*, Ihm I, idtrca. 1 4ml t). 
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building? of the masque which partly occupies it Large portions of the me losing 
wall nf the peribolos arc still preserved uti all sides, and, with them, an a number of 
the columns which were members .if the continuous portico dial was carried around 
tlv. quadrangle Ml of these remains haw- bon generally considered to have been 
about contemporaneous with the great colonnades ul the* city or to have belonged, in 
large part, to the restorations which Lhe I'mpemr Aimed tan is known to have made 
utter the fail of Palmyra, Two inscription's,' however. were found by l>r Littmunn 
upon two columns of the portico at the eastern side; they arc dated 28.29 and 7071 
\ D, , and show that this portion of the temple in closure, at least, is of an early date. 

Colonnaded avenues similar to those at Palmyra are still to he found, standing in 
pan, at least, m two cities on die borders of the ancient province of Arabia, Dosra and 
Cerasa, Ample remains oif the sanu order are plainly visible at Shdiba (Philtppup- 
olisj, though all hen arc lying prostrate. The same feature is known, from ancient 
descriptions i" have constituted one id thr chid b antics of \mh.eli, and evidences 
of such a structun mi a grand scale are ea~ih traceable in the fallen ruin-, of Apamea * 
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It is in the classic rerttains of these last two cities — Antioch and Apamea— that 
our interest would naturally center, in view of our study of the classic ruins of North¬ 
ern Central Syria. The former was undoubtedly the political capital of the region in 
question, while the latter was the nearest large city on its southern border. 

1 J > irl I V, V Am trivet f nriil s. 

'The nnlv ^rcri’i ntu^ kmm nukivhj of ,it»- t*m in A>ia Minvi\ winch were 

prnhnbly fsxggc&tol Uy rhtfKr M \ntMu fi. 
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Data for the architecture nf Antimh nuhl be taken entirely from ancient literary 
^ottrtcs, for naught remains in situ in the Antakiyah ot to-day but the aqueducts anil 
walls alluded to above; and any discussion based upon literary evidence alone must 
be unsatisfactory at best, for Sack of details. 


Apamea. The classic architecture of Apamea, quH<? the opposite of that of Antioch, 
may tie studied from ample though fragmentary remains which lie scattered over the 
broad plateau K ing to the east of tile hill upon which the walls of a ruined Saracenic 
castle embrace the squalid modem village of Kabul il-Mudik, in place ot the buildings 
of the ancient acropolis. These remains arc all inclosed within the ruined walk el 


j . 
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the classic city, and include, besides the great colonnade of which mention has already 
bten made, a much-ruined basilica with extensive dependencies, part m the substructure 
of a very large building (possibly a temple), utltl the extensive foundations and com¬ 
pletely mined -upstructures of a number id large building* whose character ami 
purpose i an not tie made out without systematic excavation. There is snfiidr nt ev t* 
deuce, however, m tin fragments stilt vidl.te to prove that the buildings of which they 
arc- details were WtUewhaL untertoi the great edifices at Ba'albek, whose dates 
Jtiav be definitely fixed within the four quarter* of the third century, lliis give-, a 
particular interest to the remains at Aparina. 

Tile acropolis* rose front the western side of the city and sloped down !<» the lake on 
that side. I he city wall* extended north and south from the acropolis, ami w ere then 
carried eastward ft> tin east wall, inclosing a large area. They arc easily traceable 
throughout their entire length. Parts of them seem U* have been relmiU in Saracenic 
limes, but, in a number of plai.cN ancient stonework of excellent character i- still in 
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situ, on the c;lsi and south a deep, narrow nuuii form- a natural] moat below Hu 
walls, but on the north, where the neeropolb w a- situated, the tmmtn i> level 




A^ilWciV tilt- ricikitk *mL l of Hie thy, inim Hit ifrmth. 

\i jk i it i.atk; Kemamsof great gates are ir. Ik found in llu south. fast, and north 
walls The south gate was reached by a broad roadway, ascent ling from l hi* bottom 
"t the tyadi along the 
dope below the wall. 

There were two gates 
in the east wall ; both 
have been demolished. 

The north gale is the 
only one lliat pre- 
-< rves considerable 
portion's of it- ancient 
structure, though it 
appears to have been 
partly rebuilt, prob¬ 
able in the reign of 
Justinian. It constate 
of two masfth e square 
lowers, with a heavy 
art 11 between fllfcin. 

(>r this arch a singlt 

set of voussuirs, span- *** 
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ning 4.60 in.. is in place It is nf -cmteireuiur form, cuul is laid dry. bach of Liu 
Ravers contained a stair reached from within In a small door in the wall beside llw: 

main arch lioth art now mitoses 
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of broken building Stories, iftough the 
eastern lower show s parts of two en¬ 
gaged columns m place on the exterior, 
ami these, with fragments of capitals 
pilasters and heavy cornice Mo< ks, 
show that the gateway was of a more 
1 ir It -> ornate character. 

This gate forms the miter entrance 
of :i 11ipylon, the inner gate nl which 
has. been completely destroyed I’fae 
two were about fifty meters apart and 
wen iorimated hy two massive walls, 
which w< r< largely rebuilt during lh< 
later period of the city’s history, w hen 
the material was draw n from the neigh¬ 
boring necropolis; for they are partly 
composed of Roman siulite and other 
fragments. Two of these stria‘ may 
lie seen on page 286. 

coLovK.vOLs. Extending from the 
souili gate of the city to the north gate, 
a great avenue of columns bisected the 
city Two shorter colonnaded streets 
joined the main avotlie, connecting 1 it 
with the two cast gales. These were 
probably carried toward the acropolis, but all remains of them on tin w est side of the 
great colonnade arc lost. I’he main avenue was over a mile in length and a little 
over ten meters wide between the colonnades. Behind die colonnades ran a wall, 
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broken at intervals for the intersecting streets. Vi these points the. columns were 
widely spaced. The wall was pierced with frequent doorways, which probably 
opened into shops and other buildings. I he space between tin columns and the 
wall was roofed. This method of combining streets and shnjis was undoubtedly of 
Oriental origin, and may have had a prototype in ancient Oriental architecture. It 
is pci penciled still in the great bazaars of the Orient No portion of these great 
Structures is standing over ten fed above tlv present ground level; but h is not 
dilliailt to restore them from tlu abundant < I frag It v 111 which remain Hit order 
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of the colonnade is ( orinthian from one end to die other (see j ig, 21), the only con¬ 
spicuous variation being in the shafts, of which there tux- three kinds, plain, fluted, 
and twisted. The whole structure 
is built of ;i hard w hite limestone. 

Hu mleft.nl umhiations measure 
.3 in. the columns stood upon 
hov pedestals I 20 m. square and 
.50 m. high Ihe Attic base is 
35 ju high, and the shaft 6 84 m 
high, l inm diameter at tin bottom, 
and .80 m at the top. The capitals 
are t m. high ami vary from 1 15 to 
1,40 m. tn width at the top. The 
simple timed o>lumri> have tv enty- 
folir channelings. the twisted col- 
limns have only twenty. The 
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entablature k composed of three pieces —an architrave .60 m. high, a frieze of .68 m., 
and a cornice of .00 lie Tin architrave has in some eases only two bands, in others 
three. I he frieze is generally plain, but fragments were found with triglyphs and metopes 
carved in the frieze, the triglyphs .40 nr, the metopes .55 in. wide, The soffits of the 

msm consoles of the mm ice are plain, but the 
lacuna* are coffered, and ornamented 
with conventionalized fruits and flowers. 


UAsn.ic v. \ little to the north of the 
middle of the great colonnade are the 
massive remains ol a great building whi. h 
wa> probably a civic edifha of sorm son 
(big. 22} It is situated upon the west 
side of the colonnade and faces the cast, 
with its portico tlirecik ii|x>n the colon¬ 
nade. It consists of a main building ( A) 
o( basilica! plan, surrounded on three 
sides w ith a colonnaded court. I In vast 
wall of tJu main structure was extended 
The six-columned portico (BJ of 
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At 

either side to form one wall of the euurtyard. 
the main building was wider than iho building iisdf, and a small doorway ff ) 1)11 either 
hand connected it with th* court, c m the east side of these extension walk were six 
small chambers {( >),— three on either sidt of the portico. — opening upon the colon* 
nade; and at either end was a passageway (I'd between the court and the colonnade 
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The tAurmr of the walls t>f itu: basilica shows si> p^flstQIS on either skfe anti on llu- 
rear in the second moiv. resiitiy upon a projecting molding liekm this molding. on 

the south side, one may 
sou a. row oi niches 
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with nicely carved 

■ 

pediments jiot \ hi}T 
above the dvlwfs. 
Hitit v\ l r< tw >nii, be-, 
one round-topped and 
one rectangular, below 
each of the space- be¬ 
tween the pilasters. 
The side wall- of the 
portico have vai Is two 
niches, one above Lin- 
other, The central 
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portal ha- been loudly demolished, Imt tine small doorways on either side have richly 
molded lintel-; and cornices (J ig 23), J he interior was divided by two rows of four 
column-, cadi The columns were oi the 
Corinthian order. 6.08 m. high, and were 
supported upon cubical plinth block- 90 tu 
square. f he preserved portions of the * ■ uiri- 
vara wall and colonnade consist o| a mas- 

1 p 

sive piece of wall pierced with six large 
w indows, and portions 01 ihr*< columns still 
in situ The great windows are delicately 
molded all around, and art separated b\ 
pilasters with brackets above correspondihg to tin inltmms. These windows are pro¬ 
vided with stops lor 
wooden shutter*, and 
show holes fur an iron 
grill near tin outside. 


ormrR r <i )ks. ls,_— 
tween tin Ucsiticat 
stnktun and tin north 

elate, <m the wot side 

of the great o ib m rradc. 
are the mills of another 
large building \hn h 
of the material in? - been 
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carried away, hui the east end is preserved to the height of four courses. h show- a 
great apse to.50 m wide inside. As the curve of this apse embraces the uuu« 
width 'if the Inttiding, and as there are n>< remains ol rooms beside it, il is hardly {<> 
he supposed that this building was a 1 hiin.lt 

On Liu ^lope of the hill south of tile acropolis, near the road whii h lend- down to the 
water, stood another large edifice, all of which has disappeared with the exception >>1 a 
mass of masonry* a 

section of a huge 
arched substructure 
covered with great 
slabs of stone, which 
probably binned ilw 
bast inent of a temple 
or other large building, 
i he outside wail, on 
the north, shows a 
decoration of piJasters 
with good Corinthian 
caps and an en labia- 
lure above them, 

Near tin* north gate 

are tin ruins of a smalt structure in good dassie style, the doorway of w hich is 
shown in Idg 24. In the midst of the great colon nude is a tall upright slab carved 

with a figure in low relief, which, from the thyrsus which it 
holds and from the grape-vine about it. may tie designated 
as Dionysus, The rebel may havt formed the inside of 
th« jamb of a monumental portal in tin: - I'lotmade, Il i- 
described on page 283 
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Hie Roman influence. which seems 10 have been firuity established at Vntiixh ai 
the end of the first century la., was mil long in stretching out toward tin hast, m 
which direction the coiiim- of the empire was rapidly hiking its way * )m of the 
recognized method- employed at the time of the limperor Trajan for lie . \tension ■ -I 
tile empire and for the opening up and settlement of newly acquired territory wa> thr 
construction of roads, these roads served not only a military purpose in connection 
with the transportation and maintenance of troops, but a distinctly civic end in facili¬ 
tating colonization and commerce. 


Roman Road. 11 k remains of a great Roman road are to be traced eastward from 
the region of \ntioch, around the norlhern end o! tin Djvbd Hflrtsha, turning first in 
a somlh.Mslctis direction Lo cross the plain • ! Scrmeda and the low ridge ol tin I ljubi 1 
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ihdakab, nm! dien toward lIu east, across the (Jain* to the site of ancient* hak-K 
( onsidcrahk portions of this mad are excavated in die solid rock where it passes 
through a defile between tits northern end of tin 1 Ijcbd Ifcirisha and the upper section 
of the I Jjtrhrl Halukah, and a large section of it, lilltIt of massive blocks ol limestone 
careful K 1 fitted together, i> wonderfully preserved in the southern section of flic Djebd 
i htlakah. north of kefr keratin, Bt.-ginning just where the rock) hillside rises from 
the plum of Serriinclii, the road ascends at an easy grade; frritu this point it is almost 
perfect I) 1 preserved for a distance of over 1200 in., crossing over tht ridge and 
descending into the valley U* the south, tqpgkcn by occasional angles. This section of 
the road is a little mrr 6 in wide, and h constructed of huge blocks of limestone, 
varying from 70 ni. to t 20 m square, and laid on the living rock, ihe thickness 
rif the blocks varies, according to the level, front 68 in. to 1.30 m l he sides are 
ev enly laid, but arc n«l smooth and haw cvrf) appeara net of having been originally 
concealed below the level ol the soil which Into now disappeared 1 here are distinct 
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traces of shallow transverse gnx>ves cut in die surface of the pavement to insure a 
secure footing! but the constant traffic of centuries has nearly worn them away. The 
fact 1 hat tin mad disappears in the soil of a valley above Kcfr Kernim, and again at the 
edge of the fertile plain of Sermeda, to appear on the opposite side »»l the plain in the otlw r 
section ut' the ring of the Pjvbel Halukah, near BAb il-I ia\va* makes it appear as though 
the road had been buried in these lower levels by the soil that WUs w'aslied down from 
the hills, making the " bottoms ' iimcli higher than they were in antii|llity; for a paved 
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roadway would have boon much nion accessary m the mud of tin valh ;ys than upon 
tlio drier slopes ol the lulls, as \< proved m pftttlitv to-day, « -.pet ialh in tin w* l 
season. Nm rtefinlu date, of course, can lit given to the of this great road, 

though il would "i 1 'tit most natural lo assign h t■. tin grcuust of all periods *il Roman 
road-building — the beginning ol th< second tenuii) \,n. — and the jieriod of the most 
important military t jperations of the Roman* to the east of Sy ria, Above the rock-cut 
portion oi the road, half a mile east of ka*r il-Bcnat. on the upper or northern stile 
of the defile, within a square plaque carved ml the face of the rock, about (.20 rn 
above the road ami the same distance from it. is an inscription.* The occurrence of 
the name ot Marcus Aurelius in this inscription shows dint the rutting was made a* 
early as the Lime of that emperor, but the inscription does not refer t>• this emperor ;t< 
the builder of the road, arid is probably 
later than the cutting, which may be 
Ilk-work of engineers of the beginning 
oi iht second century This route, in 
it.' immediate relation iu the- l’ort& Sy¬ 
ria:. was undoubtedly one of the main 
arteries of Roman activity in Northern 
Syria, and not for from jls course the 
earliest monuments of Roman occu¬ 
pation in Northern Syria are found 
Inscriptions dating from the* second 
Century are quite numerous in this 
neighborhood, hut only five dNtimtK 
classic monuments of architecture from 
this region wen; published by M de 
VogUC; four of them are definitely 
dated, and of these, three belong to the 
second century : the fourth belongs to 
the early years of the next century 
Two of the above monuments belong 
to the reign of tile Ernptror Hadrian 
— the bicolnmnar tomb monument 
near SermedS, dated 132 vr>.,Strul tin 
rock-hewn tomb of Tiberius Claudius 
Sosamler, near Bshiinklhy a, dated 
134 A u Hie former of these is situated in plain view of the great Roman road ; the 
latter lies farther west, in the mountains of the l ijebul ik Via. remote from the mad. 
but less than 25 miles iu a straight line to the east of Antioch. 
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Sermeda, uh.oli. mxab MitxTMMST , 1 132 v.i> The iSeriiiedacotuimis art typically 
Syrian, Si i far ;is tin conception ol the monument i- concerned, lull the details of the 
monument arc |>tir- ty »lassie. The moldings t»f tin: basement, the profiles of the 
i nlunin bases, Un pmjiortions oT the shaft, the details "f ilit* Corinthian capitals art 
] 111 riin -lyle ami refined in cveuulion. \n imliv itliia! elutTfiutt rislic, perhaps, appears 
in the small section of entablature which connects the two shaft- at about two thirds 
of their height I he tomb for which this monument was intended is undoubtedly one 
of the several rock-hewn chambers below the flat surface of the rock, upon which it 
stands. 111 esc arc approached by steep, wedge-shaped staircases terminating in front 
of small rectangular openings originally closed by stone doors The chambers 
wilhiii are -<■ piuiv, tlat-roofed. and provided w ith thro broad arcos«din, embracing each 
a siflgh sarcophagus The inscription' is bn the smith nuIc, ju^l below the oiliimih, 
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Bshindelaya. rn.vui, 134 v,n The Roman tomb at Bshinddava i-a ^peeimen of 
rock-cutting rather than an example of classic architecture. A few points with refer¬ 
ence to its ornamental details, however, should be mentioned in view of some of the 
monument* to be described later on The face of the rock, which ha* been cut to 
form the facade of the tomb, presents two pier*! standing between two pilasters, or 
anta*; above them is the heavy nick-cut cntaiilatun The piers and pilasters Imw 
moldings wliith represent caps; the ari hitrau\ which contains th> inscription . 1 is 
band ml mid molded in oiixl classk style, and above it runs a broad Iruvc of Inunmia 
and garlands, a ehessk form of ornament not infrequent in Syria. 
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second century in this region, published 
bivolumnar tomb monument of young 
soldier named Rdginus, ;tl katiira It 
w;is built in K)5 Vl!., : iiml differs mate¬ 
rial!) from ihr nmmunem at Scnnc&I 
first, in I ic ing of a different order.—- Ro¬ 
man Dork,—and, secondly, in its base¬ 
ment, which, instead of being .1 simple, 
solid pedestal, is a small barrel-vaulted, 
drtwnos leading to ;t rock-hewn tomb in 
thv rear of the monument, wlikh is dtu- 
ated on a In I [side. 

Banakfur. TOVH;.‘ Beside- these 
three tombs, whose dates are known. 
M. dc \ ogije publishes a fourth monu¬ 
ment in classic style, for which no date 
can be found; this is the rock-cut tomb 
at Bfmakfur. a mined and ih sorted town 
in the Djebd HarishU, about midway be¬ 
tween Sermeda and Bshindelaya. This 
tomb is interesting a> presenting a form 
ijiiitL different from that of So sander’s 
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195 v.Jx The third dated structure of thv 
by M. de YogUe, and still to be seen, is du 
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tomb. The face of the rock has bUL one 
large opening, within which is a small vesti¬ 
bule with a diminutive doorway leading into 
a square tomb chamber of the ordinary type. 
Tile main opening is flanked on either side 
bva three-quarter column *>f Ue fluted Ionic 
style. Above this and still in relief, are a 
classic entablature and a pediment 

In these lour specimens nt clasMi style 
wt have not only the three orders repre¬ 


sented, but a variety of moldings and ornament. With these published monuments of 

• 1.4 Sjfri* CttlfTaltr, W. Q4, ■ Furl J U. itwui, i * * * La Syne l Jjntr^b;, l 1 !, 95, 
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the classic period in mind fur comparison and reference, we may search the mountains 
uf Northern Central Syria for other monuments of the same period, and tve shall not 
find them wanting.} for tombs of various kinds and edifices of different purposes 
are to be found in many pans of this district front north to south, not centered 
about one nr two localities, but well disseminated over the country. 


BenabuJ coi. i \r\ VVt‘ ma\ bo'in al Beiwl>i I, a mined town at the northern i-ntl of 
the Uidicl iU Via. w h« iv the rnnsi cons] 'icttous object is u single standing eokurm. tin- 
remnant of a bicolurrrnai monument similar to that of Scrim tla. Hie pedestal is 

__ perfectly preserved; its proportions and 

moldings are almost identical \\ ith those 
of the Sermeda column, but the columns 
in this case uei\ rioi raised upon a plinth 
block as at Sunned.!, but rested directly 
Upon the pedestal. The profile of the 
base of the column is similar to that of the 
other, hut the un fluted shaft is built up 
of only four drums, while those of the 
published monument consist of as many 
as twelve drums, though the height is 
about th*. same — it> m. Both capitals 
havi - hsappuared. 


Bashmishli. nu i u\~ lu the inhab¬ 
ited village of BashmiTilt, which occu¬ 
pies a portion of the >frc of an ancient 
town of considerable size, about five 
milt s due east of Bcnabil, in the northern 
. in! of the ! Jjebd Barts] iu, are fragment- 
..i .1 strut tun that can U nothing 'be 
than tfu remain- of another bkolumnar 
tnoftutncM I he*e fragments lie at the 
southwest angle of tin group of modern 
houses. lhcv consist of Tour drums of 
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columns of large dimensions, a single base, fragments of a capital of the < orimldau 
order, and a large section of the uppermost pari "I an - nlablatUfv with moUlmgs 
on three sides. Tbit* block represent* one half of tin uppermost course of the cm- 
tablattire and shows the molding* of tine abort end and of fun half sides of the whole 
cornice, which must have consisted of two blocks of stmu-. There are no remains 

1 F*'t fiirthiM uf thi* itwn ***- [>. 
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i»f the basement v isiIIts ipiatlratccl blocks were probable used as material in tile 
construction of the modern houses of Bashmisbh 

Kefr Fuma. ».oi t'M\ \i Kefr Rum a, in the 1)je&el Rihfc on the road tojLTwuen 
Mass and Mmarrit in-Nu*ninn. are the: remains of :i columnar structure ninth ma\ 
have been another of these bteulumnar tomb monuments, 

I did not see this ruin; ir was photographed by I Jr |Ten- 
Ike. Hie photograph from which the accompanying sketch 
was made shows one h;dl "I a basf mi til similar u> Hint at 
licnabil and six drums of a column abov. it 1 he mold¬ 
ings of itu pedestal an similar lo those of tia monuments 
at Sermcda and T.tenahil 
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Bamukka. to.mii. t )f ip, undated rock-hewn tombs 
which are classic in their details, that near BStmikfcn is one 

" l die .. important BSmukka rs a deserted mined 

town, not moo than a quarter of a mile northwest of 8a-h- 
mishii ; it raiij altttost be considered as pan of dull town, 

1 he tomb in question is situated two hundred paces m more 
to the south of the ruins ft U excavated in tin Hat rock 
surface of the plateau, and i> like the great loml> at Rdmideluv .i in this respect. except 

that the descending dromus occu¬ 
pies the whole width of the rec¬ 
tangular excavation, At the north 
end of the excavation die perpen¬ 
dicular wall of rock is cm to form 
tin facade "fill- tomb, Two tm- 

l i 

fluted Dork columns between two 
pilasters Ibrm the front of the vestr- 
bull' The rock above the col¬ 
umns is carved in the form of an 
< fltablature, whose moldings ale 
similar to those of Stwnntier's 
tomb, except that there are Hirer 
fascia in the arch straw instead of 
two. The ornamental frieze is 
wanting; but* Upon the h ivver 
members of the architrave, a 
wreath, tied wills flowing fillets 
caned in relief, serves for deunation. 1 lie open excavation ui tin- tomb ua- sur¬ 
rounded bv a wall 2.50 m high. The wall was broke 11 in front, on fin. sunlit, 
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l>\ rj I ■ iw portal. The rear portion of tliL- wait itnd this portal is re still in situ. Fins 
>ccjkron of wall is E^ul iri the best polygonal style- Ihc ssfemcwwk is doubl^facoil i 
the blocks arc cut with great precision and have a perfectly smooth outer sur¬ 
face. In comparing this wall with the polygonal walU ai ILiukusa anti Nuriyeh. a 
considerable difference of treatment will be noticed. The tomb wall is far more 
lucchanicatlv polygonal; the effort to secure a polygonal effect, and at the same 
thru preserve a smooth outer surface, is very evident : in fact, there is just the tela- 
tioh between them t ha t exists between Live early polygonal or i^-htsgiaii walls in Italy 
and the later Roman copies of the same style uf wall-building. \b-.\e tin polygonal 
wall is a heavy cornice, in section a cyma recta, which is also preserved over the 
portal, where it serves as a lintel. 


K tel lata, toxtji, \nuthor rock-hewn tomb, resembling tin foregoing in many 
respects, was found bv t Jr. Prentice at the other extremity of the region, at Ktt.llut 5 . in 

the northern part of live 
Djcbel RIM. T give tin 
description from notes taken 
by him. The general plan 
of this tomb is wholly dif¬ 
ferent from that of the pre¬ 
ceding examples at Bshiti- 
deluy.i and Klmukha. and 
is more like that of tile 

Banakfttr tomb, It is not 
■ 

excavated m tile level rock, 
but K cut directly into the 
hillside The perpendicular 
surface of the rot k is cut to 
forma i >oric facade like that 
of the Hamtikka Unub I he 

* i 

columns rest upon three steps The tus.adc is tjuite plain, but within the vestibule ate 
certain changes of plan and decoration * the left of the vestibule a> you cntei i" a 
deep recess* the floor of which is raised about a meter above that of the vestibule- 
There are tivo window-tike openings in the outer wall i»l the recess, I he exterior ol 
die wall of the recess is cut to a smooth surface, while above the tomb, on a smithed 
surface of rock cut back from the face of the famuli:. is a plate in relief, which is placed 
over tlve center of the w hole width ol the tomb, including the recess. 

f'hi decorations of the tomb consist of a small altar in relief upon the leit-hand pilas¬ 
ter within the portico, of three garlanded lunranut abo\u the door wav ol the tomb, 
and a small niche un tlu light wall of the vcstiblife containing a head with the horns 
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oi the crescent moon appearing on either side of it. In front of the portico* on the 
ri^hl, is a cube of natural rock engaged with the face of the tomb wall, which ma\ 
have served as a pedestal for an altar or statue. 


BabuttA. TOmI t. Another sort of rock-heivn tomb belonging to the classic period 
is that in which the tomb chamber is cut in the iialtiral rock, but in w Inch the facade 
is built up and roofed over with dressed stone. The finest and best-preserved exam¬ 
ple of this kind of 
tomb was found at 
lifdmUa, a completely 
mined and deserted 
town on the northern 
slope of the Rub lift 
Ihlbutta, the highest 
peak of the Djebel 
Banska. overlook! ng 
the plain of Sermedil. 

The tomb proper is 
of the usual type w ith 
three arcosolia : the 
v estibule U of the dis¬ 
tyle plan, seen in the 
foregoing examples 
I he rear wall of the 
vestibule and the ’ WM|mbu ^ ** lJ,< 

lower portion of the right wall art of natural rock; all the rest is bulk Viewed from 
the front the facade presents the appearance of-a small temple distyle in antis. I he 
two columns* are ut the undated Doric order, the echinus being carved with egg-nnd- 
dart ornament, the neck with the bead and reel the caps of Lhc pilaster* are plainly 
molded I he moldings ot the triple handed architrave arc particularly rich. Above 
iJtc architrave is a triangular pediment, the cornice of which ha executed upon the 
ends of long slabs which form the root *if the vestibule. This cornice does not con¬ 
form to the straight litu;?* ot the tympanum, but is broken at an obtuse angle above 
ihe centers of. the outei intcrcoluinjiiations. and thus fails to form an angle with the 
end Of the architrave upon which it falls above the inner lace of the pilaster 


lTorn this review nl the tombs ot Northern Central Syria which bear the stamp of 
classic art ol the second century, we may turn to the study of the architecture of the 
same period as illustrated in the same region bv monuments of greater architectural 
significance, 
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Burdj Bakirha. rt.MTM.i-, <61 vi- I !i<j most inij*ortatit -/lassie monument which 
Utis L'.xjK-tlilioii luunri Mas a small tempi'•, called by tin natives Burtlj Bakirhif. It is 
situated nil the northern 'lope of the highest portion of the Dji U .1 BarisJta, upon a 
spur of rock, with a wide and splendid prospdCt ova the Scmicdfi plain, anil across 
the bordering: foot-hills at the northeastern end of the Djebcl Barisha toward the dome 
of the Djebcl Shekh BerckAt The site may easily have been one of the " high 
places o! ihu early in habitants, wiucli the Roman conqueror* chose further to sanctify 
b\ the building ill a shrine which should giv* a Lreco-Roman « ha racier tn this amient 
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Oriental place of worship, and Dotht Lht oh I tradition with the dignity of classic 
architecture. The remains upon this interesting site consist of a partly mined u tin- 
style prostyle; temple of Roman plan, and to the west of it a massive gateway, which 
y.as doubtless tile upper entrance to the sacred precinct of tin temple, which must 
originally have been surrounded by a wall. TJu major portion of the temple cdla is 
quite intact; of the pon,ico only 01H erun-t column, half of another, and tin- Mi s of 
l Ik two olliers are still in situ. I tom it> ruins tin plan and style of the temple may 
hi amply -unlied. whih an inscription 1 upon the lintel of the pylon of the tcmcnos 
.1 d din in date, i6l v.ic, which is undoubtedly contemporaneous with the build¬ 
ing ,j j Ui- i' i 'ph I he plan ot the temple and the style erf it> superstructure may he 
seen in the accompanying drawings and photographs It remains only to speak of the 

tlf - Lllk vvl ' ich exhibit :i very dfcgaat m aum ni of '.I . riiithiun order. The udumn* 

' t'ju* IN, titoii ,|H Sueuto Hvnnc*, Vot XXX t1L |i. 118. 
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of Mu portico arc raised 
upon low pedestals; 
and their shafts arc un- 
fluted and have a flat 
annulet 30 cm below 
the astragal as a sort 
uf neck molding. The 
capitals, a little taller 
than the Roman type. 

arc rich am] flowing, 
but not over-elaborat¬ 
ed. The upper por¬ 
tion 1 «f the shall—that 
abOve the annulet—-is 
engaged with the capi¬ 
tal. a detail nut uncom¬ 
mon in Sv ria The 
pilasters at the angles 
and along the sides of 
the cclla wall are not 
I*Rinlinent, Imt their rempta »1 Kiwlj lUkithi, fn.m the cast 

caps arc particular!) 
beautiful Tile) con¬ 
sist of a single row of 
four Util, stiff acanthus 
leaves which curl 
deeply over at the top, 
and above these is 
a line egg-and-dan 
molding by way uf 
echinus; The abacus 
is delicately molded 
l lie architrave eon- 
sisisof three fatwii" and 
a molded eyimtium 
I "or the frieze is sub¬ 
stituted a narrow, flat 
band; a bed mold of 
small dentils appears 
beneath the fillets uf 

IV't'idc a 1 Hiir<y ICiywr» <ml b*>uih wall*. 
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a deep cyma recta which was introduced in place of a, corona, ami along' the side* and 
presumably in front was enriched with bucnmia and garlands in relief; The west- 
i:ni rudiment is sufficiently preserved lo warrant complete restoration. It is quite 

plain, but for die 
— second of its three 




courses where the 
of an eagle 


appears in bold re¬ 
lief. I lk raking cor¬ 
nice of the pedi¬ 
ment is the same as 
that which is used 
below it—u dentil 
mold and a broad 
cyma recta. The 
treatment of the 
w In tie edifice, its pro¬ 
portions and its dec¬ 
orative details, is ihe 
most chaste and dig¬ 
nified in all Syria. 
The purity and sim¬ 
plicity of its style 
speak at once for an 
early date, even had 

we not the date upon the pylon t '"Hipared with the temple of Lhc siiik si zl at 
Tsriyeh ’ or with the extensive remains at Fkfalbek. whicll are certainly third-century 
structures, Lite difference of period is apparent at once I he moldings are delicate and 
refined; die carved ornament is seamy, but simple ami well placed, and is in strong 
t ' intrant to the coarse over-elaboration of the monument. mentioned above. The 
pilaster-caps are more simple am) elegant, and the sculptured ri nee mix of the frieze* 
ait. ! utiiejy u anting J he profiles of the moldings of the temple ate in keeping with 
ilmsc oj the dated pylon, which, of itself, is a beautiful monument, The monolithic 
jambs arc ornamented on the OUtsidfc only; there are no pilasters, but fine frame 
moldings nl classic profile—Lhree fascia;, a eyinn reversa, and a broad fillet. The 


E tfu- ^ctviJ pretmrtai; Biui(J ftukirhlL 


same molding is carried across the lintel, and above it runs a simple frieze band, in 
seetion ;t cyma recta I hN is sumioiiMcd by a . ymatium. All of these moldings arc 
cxeaned in relief Upon the hm-l. At ettlwr end of the limd moldings, upon the 
plain surface of the lintel, which projects in cither direction, is a ^mall altar, carved 


■iwejk /ft. 
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colonnade, upon which t\v» * doorway* open in the lower story, and two doorways and 
<t v r,il windows in the upper story. The end wails of the house 1 arc- surmounted l>y 

gables which show the dis]josition of the roof; bill the* pro¬ 
jections n| itii end walls slum that there was an article 
between the roof of the main building anti that of the colon- 
fiailc. 1 lie details ol tJie ornament of this house arc worthy 
ol special mention and will serve as an aid in dating the 
.structure. I lie Colonnades are of first importance In the 

lower story- a characteristic treatment 
of Roman Ionic is employed. The 
capital is very fiat, the wilutes an 
small, and the smiill section uf the 
echinus which appears is carved with 
the egg and dart. Above these col¬ 
umns is a simple Ionic architrave 
of two faces, with a cytnatium at the 
top The order of the upper story is 
< orimhian of a pure classic type. a> 


t ig, ?6 Hiifl' £iuj mlontbi} uf holm* at fk-tOhl 

may lie seen in an engaged three-quarter column which stood at the west end of the 


colonnade. The capital ami ihe base are similar tb those 0 f the Corinthian columns 
of the early dated 



monurnents uf lIh 
region. The upper 
and (owf r doonvny -■ 
which are shown In 
the photograph on 
page 69 arc another 
indc.\ of the period ; 
the lower opening is 
flanked by pilasters 
with simple mold* 
digs; the lintel repre¬ 
sents a section of en¬ 
tablature w ith banded 
ikirchitravi:, Trim, 

and Jvulil moldings, 
surmounted by a 
cornice supported bv 
well-executed modtflbns 


tLdftl dJHl tii.1! wall ufllUlbC tU L: Ewlllf 


i’ht upper doorway b molded all round, in the same styh 


■ I Hbt p|H n. Iilir ill |.hiih jHhUli-.li.r-l htTrwiih tfhen nrj| «i her wise iqtcctitetL » itrnwit lo I hr suile uf m. ; 

I lie rt inu Mfmn, m. 
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a> the gate at Burdj Rakirhn, hut fc finished by a iwmce of large dentils beneath ft 
cymatium. I wo small coupled window s at the back of the house have fruit! Hat pi* 
Usters at utlj. i l>Ut their lintels are quite plain. The foil? angles of the hou -> 
aie marked by flat blasters, with cups of simple profile at the tup of each story. The 
'■tht i ruined fumsrs of ifeii&hil preserve neither columns nor doorways. butthe rear 

and side walls show wfodous Hanked by little pitastois, and pilasters of two stories 
at the main angles of the house. 

All of these details are distinctly classic and compare favorably with the details 
iT mum i meats w Inch are dated in the secotul ccntun I have no hesitation in assign- 
nip Lhese houses to that century, and in calling them the earliest houses of dm Roman 
period in iWihcru Central Syria. In the domestic architecture of the Christian 
purrnd ilinuighom this region these details are either very differently treated Or are 
wholly wanting. 


Silfaya. vnkTM. < >lhcr remains which, from their details, also appear i , be of the 
earlier Romm) period exist in this region in fragmentary form only. But there arc 
two doorways of particular interest which should be noticed The most striking one 
is a large portal a± Silfavfi, a completely ruined town jft rln- northern end of tin I Jjefo I 
liarisha, three quarters uf a mile 
north west ui Bfirmikhu where one 
o! the early tomb*, already dis¬ 
cussed is situated This portal 
stands prominently upon the top of 
tile hill upon whose southern slope 
the town Mood, and faces the cast, 
the building to which it belonged 
has been entirely destroyed, only 
the portal and a portion of the 
wall in width it stood remaining 
intact. The fragment of this wall, 
which was only 6 m* w ide, show s 
that stones of unusual st^e were 
employed for the building, and 



F'flfffcll At -SilD)X 


the dressing of the blocks, both for the joints and for the outer surf we, is unusually 
accurate and beautiful; regular Courses arc ignored, and the jambs of Ihe portal are 
All but mom.lithtc.il single small block having Ux-n inserted between the monoliths 
and the lintel. The doorway stands nearly 3 m. high and is over I.50 m. broad. 
Which precludes the possibility of Us having belonged to n private house. Hither 
jaml) is ornamented by a pilaster with delicate moldings. It is a curious fact thai 
the lower portion of cadi pilaster—that upon the monoliths—is v than thai 
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executed upon the small block above. which provides the capital. The architrave 

moldings, the cjfma recta *>f the frieze band, the dentils above it. the consoles, the co- 

rtma and cyminium of the cornice, present a 

perfect classic entablature *>f the Corinthian 

order, executed with remarkable delicacy' and 

thorough classic spirit The accuracy of 

e\crv line and the high finish of even detail 

make this a monument of .unusual be alltv. 

* 

Babiska. ihmirww. The other doorway 
which, by reason of its style and technique, 
is to be classed with this group of monu¬ 
ments is to be found at lkibiska,. The 
greater portion uf the ruins at this place 
belongs to later centuries, but in their midst 
stands a building whose front wall may be 
classed with that of the min just described 

at Si I lava, 

»■ ■ 

and which 

contains the doorway about to be described. It 
may be added here that the rear wall of this 
building and one end wall which has been preserved 
are built in a style which is a curious blending of 
polygonal and quadrated stonework (set page 45). 

I tic whole building is oblong in plan, with open¬ 
ings on one side, and was probably a dwelling. 

The doorway in question is in the long smith 
wall; its dimensions are those of an opening in a 
privafi house bather jamb bears .1 simple classic 
pilaster, The lintel has the lower members of a 
classic entablature executed in relief upon its sur¬ 
face; but above this, instead of 0 frieze and cornice, 
we find three semicircles in high relief, so disposed 
that they appear to be three festoons blocked out 
in stone, the details of ivhich were never executed, 
ti is worthy of notice that Lhc jamb* of this door¬ 
way incline sfiglul} at the top and Hint the pilasters 
taper toward the bottom, as do those of the tower doorway in the house at He n ft hi I. 

Dehes. non >k ways. Of the same general type of architecture as the foregoing art 
two portals at Dcluri, ail extensive ruined town about a mile and a half to the south 



Superposed doorways oi a Injttsc it OOltes, 



r^HAl iff ;i hotw in 
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Btehmishli These portals stand one above the other, the soil remains of the 
building to which they belonged- Hu upper doorway is very simple in its details; 
ill', pilastets on either -ide are the Only marks that give it an v claim to be mentioned 
among the doorways already cited; die entablature and comice above, though well 
executed* are loo plain to be used as evidence. The lower doorway is without | 
ter>, but I he italic ate use of dentils and other moldings in its lintel classes it with the 
portals of the house at Ben&bil. 


II 


THIRD i. ENTt'RY 


THE characteristics of architectural d\t. under Roman influence during the third 
A century in parts of Syria are most pronounced. The buildings of Baalbek and 
f almyra are magnificent illustrations of its Lend*;neiers-—' grandiose proportions, over- 
elaboration of ornament, the Covering ui flat surfaces with elaborate carving, die use of 
unstructural features, sub.li as consoles that have nothing to support, and the general 
lack of precision in the execution of small derails, the aim being to secure a rich 
and imposing effect from a distance, rather than one that w outd bear minute examination. 

But the influence of Rome in Northern Central Syria during this period seems to 
have been even less potent than during the preceding century- Vs has been said 
Above, very few inscriptions .*1 the third century liav< been found in this region, and 
the number of published monuments of this epoch here is exceedingly small M. du 
Coptic publishes but a single dated monument of the third century from Northern 
Syria and but one undated monument which could be assigned to that period. 


Katura. tom it monument,’ 322 \ ik The first of these is a monument at Katura, 
where M.de YogDt found the bicolunmar monument of Rcgitius (see page 6if. This 
is also a tomb monument, somewhat of the same order, but with two shafts of quad¬ 
rangular section instead of coin inns support ing its entablature. An inscription* desig¬ 
nates this as the tomb of one Ukkiros. and gives the date 222 vi>. The two shafts 
mv quite plain but for a set of moldings at the iop ( and the architrave, which bears 
the inscription, is of very simple section. 


Dana, ttntn mum-mi vi 5 The undated m< eminent published by M. de Vogue, 
which might be attributed to the third century, is the beautiful tomb at northern 
Dana, a ruined town, at present the site of a modern village in the midst of the plain 
of Scnntda. M. dr \ ogite assigns this momimcni to the fourth century, because 
one of the rock-hewn tombs in till immediate vicinity bears the daU 324 \.d . but it 
■ t.4 Svlie CVnirak, I’l. 94 Fan til, m*. ito. Syrit Cemralc, PJ, 93. 
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seems to tile perfectly credible that sonic of these tombs may have been in use for a 
century, or even inon, before the one which bears the inscription 1 was made. The 

style of the monument seems much more in 
keeping with the forms of the previous cen¬ 
tury. tf we compare the four columns which 
support the Urn pyramidal canopy with those 
of monuments built under the Emperor Philip 
(244—249 a.o.) at Shell ha. in the H an ran, we 
shall find a striking similarity in the carelessly 
molded bases, the curve less shafts, ami the 
Roman Ionic capitals, while the entablature is 
very suggestive of the same detail in a large 
building built under the same emperor at l)m£r, 
ami hearing the date 245 ad, {see page 400). 


MoTtcriiL'iil ai I ’ana. 


Ma'arrit Betar. tomu, 250 \.iv Tht 
>ingk: dated monument of the third century 
'hat has been published from this region is 
in the extreme north, above Antioch The 
only dated monument <»f this century discov¬ 
ered by our expedition was found at the other 
extremity of the region, only a short distance 
northeast of Apamca. at Ma'arrit He tar, one 
of the southernmost ruins ol the Djebel Kihfi. The completely ruined condition of 
the structure renders it far from satis factor) as a monument, for scarcely a stone 
of the superstructure is in situ, it was a small rectangular .. 

building, apparently a tomb, Our attention was attracted to iL by 
the discovery of an inst riptiou upon the broken fragments of its 
architrave. A sufficient number ««f ifie blocks of its 
foundation .ip in place to determine the length of the 
tomb—3.30 m. Above these, portions of a single course 
>lmv\ a splay-faced base molding and the base of an 
anta. I wo ponderous roof-slabs were found, ♦ me ofthem 
intact; this scents to have spanned the tomb from wall 
to wall. Jl is flat on die under side, anil is cut to form a gable above, with a pedi¬ 
ment represented by moldings, and large acmteria at tie : nds or the pediment 
I his stone is 3.30 m. long, 1 50 m, w ide; and ,51 111. thick at the gable. The first 
ima^m ment gives the width of the building and shows that it was sijuanr. Pmm 
t]ji> it would appear that llu; building is u* 1st restored in the form of an aijkuhi, six 

i'urr HI, imt. % 


Fftf, ^7 Flfffi urirt n^turcil devYtuin 
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cubits 1 square, From the base of one anta we may restore the other. There are 
no remains of the crowning features of these ama; Tin architrave is composed 
of a scries of moldings —two narrow tiamis and a Hat cave Up. surmounted by an 
oeolo between tun fascia:. Iliis answered for architrave, frieze, and eon dec, and 
die roof was laid directly upon it. The inscribed fragments of the architrave mea¬ 
sure together more than 3.30 m. in length, and thus the inscription * occupied one 
entile >■]ilcr, probably the facade, and part ot another (t records that this was the 
monument of Ha rum mas, and gives the date 250 a.u. the only remnant of orna¬ 
ment is an eight-pointed star in the center of the pediment. 



1 he florid character of early third-century architecture in Syria might be said to have 
failed of representation in the mountain districts under discussion, for the reason that 
there are no great cities or important sites in this region; but that would not account 
for the search) of epigraph! cat material here. Inscriptions of this century are rare in 
this locality, and in the mountain 
district only a single monument 
was discovered by us that illus¬ 
trates the particular phase of 
Roman an that appeared in 
other parts of Syria. This was 
found at Elena hi 1, it site already 
mentioned in these pages. 

Benabil. miiT.H The mon¬ 
ument is a portal which now 
forms the entrance to the court¬ 
yard of the house described on 
page 69. Although the wall in 
which il now stands is in large 
part a rude modern constriction, 

— for one half of the lower story 
of the house within the courtyard 
is inhabited,— it is undoubtedly 
in situ, the present wall having 
replaced an ancient structure that 
had fallen down. The portal is 
designed in a highly ornamental style, but the ornament is carelessly executed, and 
tin whole design lacks the firmness and precision of the earlier work. T he lines of 
the moldings which appear upon the monolithic jambs and across the lintel are not 

I lie L’ubjl Jure. M will lie iMh-cil, U m*! ilie Homan unit of 444 nun., Inir iht Italiylviiiim mm m 555 mm. (*:< 36), 

1’art (jo, 154, 


EfjtWnce to 11 MUhjUtil fit Unifllii] 
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inland the cutting in quite shallow. Above the moldings is an ornate frieze or 
Land of a running foliate pattern, interspersed with star-like flmvi rs ; above thK runs 

a loosely executed ilentil molding. At either end of the 
lintel, at tins level, ir* a large upright ancon, ornamented 
with the acanthus, which, like many of the consoles in 
the great Lkratbek edifice*, i* wholly without construc¬ 
tional purpose. Tlu upper portion of the lintel consists 
of a t. orinlbian i ornicc, the brackets nf which are molded 
with egg-und-darl carving, above wliich appear- .1 ( - 

rona, ornamented with a shell pattern, tin n a beud-and- 
reel molding and a cymatiinn rich ly adorned with an¬ 
them ions. after the manner of the cornice ol tile J cniplc 
of V r enus ai Bjtfaibdt. The composition is rich anil 
effective from a distance, but a nearer vim reveals its 
deficiencies. 


Isriyeh. riAU’i J-:. Pour days'journey east of Apa- 

Plan ill tnTijilc' rn &&& **?* tllr,;L ' dn > ^ n ' mU ° f lmt StMl in "' hat 

may be generally termed Northern Syria, In the midst of 
the desert, stands a single building which marks the site of Isriyeti, the ancient 
Serianc. There arc wells here 
which bring great numbers of 
Btrdavvln with their docks and 
their herds of camels cadi da) to 
ilic spot; but there are few ruins 
of buildings other than those of 
die Etonian temple. It stands 
upon an eminence well above the 
leveled and buried ruins of the 
ancient itv.and though, to reach 
it from the western mountains, 
one must pass over the great 
black-stone belt, it k in the midst 
of a limestone region, and is <»f 
the purest white. Its plan (Pig. 

28) is most simple. It ^eenis to 

have been of the prostyle type. L . — , 

f ■ - 1 r.turt labile uf rempk m hnych. 

but onlv its eel la has been 

m 

spared The cast wall of the cclbt is almost wholly occupied by a broad, high, and 
richly ornamented portal, above which is a broad relie ving-arch On either side. 
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as you enter, is a square, tower-like structure, 
^tair which ascends to the roof of the tern pie. 
exterior by pilasters. 


! Iiat in the right contains a winding 
It5s solid side walls are relieved on the 


Th e eel la was ele vated 
upon a high podium, 
the upper moldings 
of which may B< scfcti 
at the rear and along 
the suit s, but most 
of it is concealed by 
debris and soil; The 
ornamental details 
show that the temple 
belonged to the great 
building epoch of 
Ba‘atbuk — the* third 
century. The ornate 
portal with its florid 



5gj?« ■ 

f 

h >5 
; 

ft 

!* It* ri 

L* ■ 

Bt-Ti ,/v'l 


frieze and richly or- 


tionh will til itinylt at JMydu 


n; mien ted re Uevi ng-arch, and the heavy unstructured consoles at dither side oj the 
lintel, are in keeping with the later Antomne style at ikralbek and Palmyra, Tin 
walls are highly finished on the interior and are smooth enough to receive color: 

indeed, remnants of early Christian painting of crude character mat still be traced 
at the west end. 


HI 


THH TRANSITION 


| IlLJvI- .tie, besides the monuments enumerated above, a number of undated 
J- edifices in Northern Central Syria which have no distinctive Christian character¬ 
istics, but which cannot be property classed with die monuments that have just been 
described. My Christian characteristics I mean those unmistakable symbols that are 
employed upon buildings of every class ami purpose in the great mass of architec¬ 
tural productions or Central Syria. These buildings have certain details that arc 
suougly suggestive of classic style, but the employment of these details is not suf¬ 
ficiently precise nor consistent in them to warrant our assigning them to llu: period 
which produced the definitely dated monuments of the second century which we have 
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Studied. In curtain of these structure- tin moldings, though simple, arc welt exe- 
cuted after second-nce mu ry models. hut the capitals, if they occur, .ire more or less 
crude imitations of a better style. In others, both molding*, and order* are treated 
u ith a laxity that puts them entirely out of the ■ la** of second ^century work, lait still 
Uu'V have not the jicculin rides of the Christian period They may. of course, in- the 
production of less Tikilfill artists of the classic period, and may therefore be discussed 
in connection with them. These buildings, then, for lack of any Christian sugges¬ 
tion, we may place in a class by themselves, between the classic and Liu earliest 
t Kristian style of the fourth century. I bis intermediate ■dyk is usually represented 
in jiriv'atL architecture, lu o of the houses to which l shall refer being large and hand¬ 
some residences. 


Banakrjr, ttot’SK, The largest of these houses rs at RSnakfur, a ruined town of 
some importance, but now completely deserted, built on two sides M f hollow, low 



T n.uU wall .mil ^unujo <ii !-• iu -l -ri JTiii.ikiljr, 


down on the w estern slope of the Djebd liartsha. The plan of iht house is precisely 
the same as that of the Roman residence described at Bendbil (page 70), only two or 
three miles to tlw northwest. Its style is a rather free treatment of Doric. The shaft* 
of the lower colonnade, all of which are standing, are tmclianneled and monolithic, 
except that the upper portion of the neck is of one piece with the capital The cap¬ 
ital* are d the Durie order. SO far as abacus and echinus are concerned, but all the 
finer details of the < treek or Roman order are wanting. Two of these capitals ate 
provided on one side with targe brackets which carried the cross-fieams a feature 
ijLiiu common in the architecture of Northern t entral Syria. Hie cap «»f the pi las- 
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U.T, as will lie seen in the photograph, is in profile a cyma recta. The architrave 
> s i'<-"i-uly plain, and the lintels of most qf Uk- opening? aa* a bo w iiluud i holdings of 
any kind; but the left-hand doorway of the upper story is provided with a simple 
cap consisting * »< a broad, fiat band and a plain cymatitmv. Above Uu lintel of 
the right- band doorway in the upper story, a fiat arch has been constructed to reliever 
the strain Upon the lintel stone. The Stonework throughout is highly finished, 
though, in the lower story, little attention is paid to regular coursing and an effect 
almost polygonal is given. 

Bashmishi-I. iiul-si:. To the north of the village of IfoshimshN, between the mod¬ 
em town and the ruins of the church, are the ruins of a large house, the plan and 
details of which are very similar to those of the residence at Bcnftlail It faces the 
west and preservers its end walU intact, with portions of its rear wall and five of the 
columns of its portico. Columns are not often found in the lower story of ttvo-story 
portion in die l>jchel Jtarisha that arc certainly of Christian date; but the houses 



Hum* 1 .11 [UsIiHkkhJi. Frvrtrp ihe bim 


that I lave no evidt tn i. of t hristianity m llmr ornament, like those of HenAbil and 
Banakfur. are arranged in this way. The columns of the house in question are of 
unusual size and have considerable entasis. ] believe this house cannot tie later 
than the third century u>. 


BamukkA. hoi si;. Another House of the same style, but of somewhat difjl rent plan, 
is to U found in BSmukkfi. The house is small, but beautifully built, and is perfectly 
jireseivcd in its two stories. It stands in an almost impenetrable thicket of small 
trees and shrubs that find footing in the soil which has been held in [dace by the wall 
ol the courtyard, fills shrubbery made a photograph impossible. There is but one 
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compartment be low and above. In place id a colonnade in line lower story, there is 
an inclosed vestibule oj the same width 11^ imusc. with a broad opening in tilt: 
center, flanked on either side by an engaged column of the Doric order. At the 
right of lit is entrance, within the vestibule, are the remains of a stairway that led ill 
two runs to the floor above, where an open portico see ins to have stood, mer 

the vestibule. The details here are interest¬ 
ing:; the moldings of the doorway are of good 
design and well executed. Within are a 
mmiher of cupboards cut in the wall. 



Uniol hi fWim.ldflva. 


BS H IN delay A, 1 . INTEL. A l Bis hind til ay a. a 
tow n mentioned before as tbe site of the tomb 
oi T, Claudius Susan dor fpag. 6o), is a small 
Imtd which should be mentioned here. It is 
the lintel of a small aimed house in the in¬ 
habited portion of the ruins A large lintel 
slum rests upon two rather crude pilasters A t the tup of the stone is a cap of simple 
profile, with a Uad-;md-red molding below it, and a narrow central member bearing 
an inscription without dated At the ends of the inscription,, on the same band, small 
leaves appear, with a well-exe¬ 
cuted salamander at the tefl, 

Below the cornice, at either end, 
is an after in low relief, like those 
w Inch we have seeii in the gau 
at liurdj Uakirhfi, and at either 
end of the litttd is an upright 
palm branch growing out of :i 
round knob. 

DjQwaniyeh, (Idisl An¬ 
other house that has no Christian 
marks of identification, and that 
is designed in crude Doric style, 
is one at Difiwiinivch, an inter- 
esting ruined town, hitherto un¬ 
known. near the southern end of 
the Djebd il- Via, Flits house is built of very large blocks of stone, laid without 
reference to courses. Il has two stories and is of the single-compartment type. The 
tower story of the portico is well preserved, it consists of two large columns of the 

■Tun Hi, tint; re 



Hoiitti I iju« ,'iimdi. 
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Doric order, standing between the returned end wjlIIs of the portico The i;nlmnn 



spreading and have a til lei at tlic neck anti ortc at the bottom nf tlu abacus. T h< 



Silfaya. ium si Some ik Laib Upend at SiitViy.i m:u be compared v. itli lh<>-<. of 



-I which the town was built. TJli) of one pilaster and tw<-columns rtf (he 

pnrlic'ii of a dwelling The loluinit* arc of the Dori< < i li:r, iu.tr like tin lircck than 

those nf Hfmakfur; for. though the shafts are _ 

inifluted, the capitals are ufovided with neck- 




I 

I 



easy curve with die back, and the space be- 

neaili ilic seat is cm awav mi a gradual t apvc. umnoi*™™m m i, 

.... . t . ‘ . I in tipiior iptoryi 

l he presi'iiu- Ihcse seals, Inn. hfm 1 .In¬ 



habit of squatting, an almost universal i"•'■tare in the l*:i"t, instead u f silting, tlu 
characteristic attitude of repose in the West. 

BSHINDEUNTEH, Wli r-vi Hie I.ijebcl il- \ 1,1 • a litommicM of this traiwi- 



momuiuntal |K)rtal of a building, now inimpletd) destroy etl, at Bshmck lmu-H, a small 
ruin north of the ruths of Bshmddayrl It consists of two ttnnjolitliip iamb's and a 



and a single bend-and-reel molding, which is carved in lutujus angular form as if 



AIpipm this is a bmad, raised surface, very rough. as if il had born, relief sculptures 
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wlikh extends far beyond the lines of the decoration below, and forms the lowest 
member of a comice of consoles, now badly defaced, arid a cymatinm carved with 

amhemions, < >n either side of 
the lintel, below tlie cornu e, are 
large raised blocks which may 
have been sculptured, am! outride 
of these, long branches of palm 
like those at BshindeftyS. 


Djebel Rlha. It will bt no¬ 
ticed that all the monuments de¬ 
scribed in lilts chapter, with three 
exceptions, arc w ithin tin limits of 
the three more northerly groups 
of lulls in the region of Antioch. 
Ibe Djebel Rlha, lying directly 
north of Apanica, and in later 
centuries the home of a large and 
opulent population, could not 
have been devoid of monuments 
«*f architecture during the period 
that produced so many classic ami subehssit structures in the regions ;■ few miles to 
the north, Inscriptions are not wanting, but dated monuments of the early period 
are not in be found. Still this does not mean that there were no buildings in this 
region at that time, nor that some of die extant edifices, though undated, do not 
belong to that period. M. de Vogue- is of the opinion 1 that the church of Khirbit 
wa-s built upon the foundations and partly out of the materials of an ancient 
pagan temple. There were doubtless mure evidences of this forty years ago than 

1 lo-d.iy, loi there art* few fragments to be >et:r> now that suggest a. style 

'■Mcr than that of the church. But tin. wall of the cloister, south of the church, eon- 
biins a number of blocks of Stone which were originally pagan grave-stela:. 

Il-Mgharah. m*KO& The most internal g *>f the classic ruins in the Djebel RfhH 
are the underground chambers near il-MghArah, a rum in the imnmtnim, south 

of RiliiL 

■ 

T "“ or mi mi Us walk cast of the mined town is a great underground cham- 
t" r. flu entrance, which was reached by a broad flight of steps, is almost completely 
filled up; but from the interior one can see that there were ten rectangular, pick-cut 
piers, supporting an architrave, also rock-cut and forming ;t facade. Within i*, a 

1 j Syne t t-nirali, p. »oo. 
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vestibule a little over io m wide and 3 m. deep, with wings to right and left. sepa¬ 
rated fmm an inner chamber. 10 m. square, by two widely spaced columns whiili 
have been destroyed. The ceiling of the vestibule is carved to represent transverse 
beams with narrow angle uiiJdtngs. These are covered veitli costing of fi in. 
plaster, and are painted in red and green, the tin* moldings being picked out in 
delicate floral patterns The large chamber within U fully 4 m high; the sidt walls 
are quite [llain but for two stud low rectangular niches on either side I’ll*: sc are 
adorned with classic molding- which knee ’ out at the uppei angles—the mils 
instance of this das-.it disposition of moldings that we found in Northern Central 
Syria. The rear wall has a niche, similar to these, on either Mile of a narrow door¬ 
way, The ceiling of this chamber is carved with deep cofferings. covered with tine 
plaster and painted, The doorway opens into a corridor running parallel to the rear 
wall of the chamber and connecting with two side corridors which lead from the 
wings of the vestibule. At the junction of these two corridors, on either side, a 
narrow passage curves upward to the surface of the ground, but both arc almost com¬ 
pletely filled up with soil and debris. There is nothing within this labyrinth, nor 
anyth ing about it, to •suggest what purpose it may have served. There are mi sarcoph¬ 
agi nor Umib chandlers visible, and we found no inscriptions, A few paces to the 


south is another quite similar excavation, but the walls of this are it n plastered and 
show signs «>f not hav¬ 
ing been completed. 

n.-lTKAUff AKA II. 

Not far from these un¬ 
derground chambers, 
a hundred meters, per¬ 
haps, to tile southeast, 
is an extensive rock- 
hewn gallery of tombs. 

The entrance to it is 
hard to find ; it seems, 
in fact, to have been 
concealed, and one 
must enter through a 
small hole, feet first. 

Within is a large ves¬ 
tibule opening into a 
long corridor flunked by lour Ionic columns on either side, which earn a simple 
entablature to support the av)s>-licatiis of the ceiling All of these architectural 
details are hewn from the living rock The columns have molded bases and are set 



Ru^l-iictvn tauaift hi/nr il-Mgh&rah 
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live loLLiIi for the dead. The photograph reproduced herewith was not very success- 



side and an entablature above them. This opening was originally almost square, 
an*t stopped at Lin !e\el of Uk parapet below the engaged columns; it now extends 
In the floor, having been roughly broken down. It leads into a transverse corridor 
similar to the first, with (oUfnms .nut places lor the dead, and at it- ends leads mto 
other passages, which h at] I know not how much farther into the mountain-side, for 
they have partially fallen iri and an choked with soil and debris, 

Ruwrha not si-;. At Ruvveha, a large and magnificent, ruined city, now entirely 
dc'.ei'ted, in the eastern foot-hills of the Itjebct KlhS, is a building which, to all ap¬ 
pearance^. belongs to an early and pagan period. It is a small strucUm standing in 
the midst of .1 city ecmspieUous tor its large and hue buildings, three of .which Wert 


published by M. dr 
Vogue. ft differs in 
many respects from 
the edifices about it. 
It has tiw form *'»f a 
long house, <>nc com¬ 
partment deep and 
several t;< in ipartments 
long, and faces the 
cast. Two nf the 
compartments have 
been preserved in one 
story, The stone¬ 
work of the walls 



Ff-r.rm It .ill f-t'kuiin il Rlim-lIiil. 


presents the most noticeable contrast to that of the rest of the town. It has the 
appearance of great antiquity ; the blocks of stone an all of greater than ordinary 



window ; both portals and one of the windows arc provided with ornamental lintels. 
The lintel of the northernmost doorway is adorned with sculpture (see page 276) \i 



of dentils The lintels of tlw oilier doorway and the corresponding window have 
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simple molded caps ;ibovc dei p, flat bands. It is evident that this building i- more 
ancient than those about it. It is plain that il was of pagan origin,as the sculptures 
of the lintel a iv purely pagan in subject; but it is difficult to say how much old- i it 
may be than the late fourth-century edifices in its vicinity, 

B uda. house. There are large numbers of structures in the Dtebd RihS of a 
similar massive and somewhat crude style, blit they are, lor the most part, in complete 
rums. The hest-pre- 
scnedexaraple, prob¬ 
ably, is a house in 
It-fhla, several miles 
to the sduth of Ru- 
weha. This house is 
exactly similar in plan 
L' > the Ruwelu exam- 

- ^* *- * r— p, 

|ile; but here the 
openings are wholly 
devoid of ornament 
It is natural to pre¬ 
sume that all the 
buildings of this type 

are older than the structures which surround them: it is not a mutter of si/,e or 
importance, fur there are many smaller houses equally devoid <»| ornament, which 
an built in regular courses of smaller stones; bin. as in the ease of the house at 
Kuwcha, it is very difficult to assign them loam particular epoch 




CHAPTER IV 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY 


I’AI.A\ \\D . IIKISi IAN 


''I'M!, fourth century furnishes a large number of dated monuments in North cm 
* { Antral Syria A smalt number + if these mai be pagan, but the majority are 

ol C hristian origin, I'ombs are the structures most commonly dated, as might be 
expected though a number of private residences hav- dated inscriptions upon their 
portals, None of the earlier churches* unfortunately, is provided with a delimit date, 
and am attempt to assign n ligimt' structures to this century must be made by a 
com|wrativ* analysis enf their *b tails in lln: light of detai ls which are known to belong 
lo this period, and in connection with those of buildings w hich belong certainly to 


the next century. 

Ilk: advent of Christianity into the field of art in Syria seems not only to have 
speedily liberated the architects from the conventions of classic Style, but to have 
brought with it entirely new motives, which appear at once in tin ornament of build¬ 
ings of all kinds. I he architecture of the carls empire throughout the Roman world 
was tin creation of t ireck architects, and this coniriitka! l- be Lh<- case after ihc seat 
<d empire had been transferred io ilie Hast Greek architects were undoubtedly 

[doyed throughout the Christian empire The inscriptions Upon buildings of all 
kinds and at all periods in this region are in Id reck, except in a few notable cases 
where the Syriac language occurs. But with tile opening of lIu fourth century 
new dements appear m the architecture of Northern ( enlral Syria, which arc neither 
Grcdc nor Roman, judged according to the standard which <btumed at the political 


11 'uters oi ih Hast and West— lenu nU strung* and striking, which suggest no 
decline, hut riitluT inaugurate a fresh and vigorous development that for three ccn- 
litrit t flourished like a new-bum style, to be checked at last by untoward causes at 
the height of its career These Strange elements are probably the expression of Ori¬ 
ental influence, the influence represented also in epigraph} by the Syria* inscriptions, 
which arc found here among the Greek; for there can be nn doubt that the popttla- 
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lion of this country was chiefly of Aramean slock. The oppression of native art. 
suppressed during tin dominance of Greek anil of Roman influence, ami supplanted 
l-y tlie teachings of. h->u .iftisls. -a-iih to haw asserted itself as soon as the decline 
of classic art began, and that at a time when the national or racial feeling was begin¬ 
ning to make itself felt in other directions as well, This assertion of Araraean nation¬ 
ality furthered unquestionably by the sudden ascent to power of the Church, seems 
to have prevented a decline in the architecture of Northern Syria, corresponding to 
that which was inaugurated by Christianity in other parts of the Roman world The 
ancient clkssii architecture of < i recce and Kntuc, infused with new life and molded 
in tn new forms by 11 people newly inspired with national sentiment, was rejuvenated 
in the Christian architecture oi the mountains cast of Antiodi Hut whatecer may 
have been the origin of these new elements, we shall not fail to notice them in all the 
architecture of Northern Central Syria, from life beginning of the fourth century 
onward until the beginning of the seventh, 

l or lack of dated monuments of the first half of the fourth Century we an obliged 
to Study Lite beginning' of the new period, which is still the period of transition, by 
comparison and analysts. \\ ■ liml through out iht length and breadth of this northern 
district a class nf monuments which retains many characteristics of the old classic 
style, cm ml lined with a lew dements which arc different from the old, but which an 
devoid of those strongly marked features and symbols that arc the invariable accom¬ 
paniments of the architecture which i- known, by dated inscriptions, to In.* later. A 
number of the buildings rtf this vlu>s. although undoubtedly churches, are entirely 
without the sign of the cross or other emblems of Christianity, In others these sym¬ 
bols are so modestly employed that we cannot hut feel that the artists were as yet 
unaccustomed to their use in ornamental details. This feeling becomes conviction 
when we consider the constant and multiplied otvurrenet of these symbols in the 
ornament of Lin developed Christian period, during which, us we -lial! set. they be¬ 
come the predominating motive of decoration 

The distinguishing characteristics of the first buildings to be disensed are, beside* 
the presence of classical elements m their ornament, massiveness of construction, tlu 
u*e of ru tangalar window" openings and the absence nf moldings about the windows, 
and a tendency W flatness m the moldings dial are employed elsewhere. 


I 
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r Pf-T! : churches of Northern Syria nun be divided into two general groups, 
1 according to the disposition of their plan*. All the churches of the region are 
oriented, file largest and most important class is of the simplest bast I real plan: 
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three-aisled, with the central able terminating toward the east in an apse or a ret* 
tan gu Jar sanctuary, and side alleys terminating in small rectangular chambers: that 
on the north was the frrothvsis. that on the south live diar.miinun. I" he other class is 
single-aisled with square or apsidaJ termination toward the cast, Both classes are 
provided with lateral portals, then- being often no western entrance in the earlier 
structures. The basilical plan, as used m Syria, was undoubtedly nf classic origin, 
whether taken from the great basilicas <>f tin imperial City, <>r from those >>f cities of 
iireek foundation trt the Hast; and the services of t hrUtfan worship developed in 
accordance with the form of sanctuary which the pagan basilicas of the empire offered. 



1%. JV- PLUS ut Nuitli 
r%111rii.iiI llAnkLjhJL 


Bank USA. cifURCTT. The most striking example of the basilica I church, conforming 
in style to the description given above as diuracierotit of dn transition, is the North 

Church of Blukusa, an cdifict which, from the massiveness *>f 
Us construct ii>n ah me, would appear to be mu of the most an- 
■ lent buildings m the w Ii >k regi<>n. link ■ ■ I tin rt i- nothing in 
tin ruins of the building proper to signify that it was .1 t hristian 
edifice at all: it is only upon a fragment of a chancel rail, at the 
eastern end of the building, that we discover Christian emblems 
which show that it was used as a church, and it is not impos¬ 
sible that we have here an example of a converted pagan 
building ft&nkftsa ha*' Ir'oi mentioned b< u»v [page 42) as the 
site of 1 mi of the early polygonal houses, It was a large town, 
arguing from the extent of its ruins, embracing, in addition to 
tin structure under discussion, a large church which was pub¬ 
lished by M de Vogile and a great number of ruined houses of various forms and 
sizes. The building in question is situated 111 the northeastern extremity of the 
ruins, upon tin- slope of tin hill. Its eastern end is in total ruins, having fallen ilmvn 
the slope ; us side walfe an comparatively well preserved, [he west wall and a por¬ 
tion of the north wall arc cut in llu natural rock up to tlu height of the aisle walls. 
Hit south wall preserves two portals; the blocks of stone used an of large dimen¬ 
sions, measuring 3 m, x 1.20 * .66, and arc laid regardless of courses. The stone¬ 
work is quadrated, though some of the joints between the ends of the stones are not 
perpendicular FIk door-jamhs are monofithic, except in one case u here a small 
stone is inserted below tin lintel. Tilt sole attempt at decoration in this part of the 
building IS to be seen in the very plain door-cap of the southwest portal, the profile of 
which show- ‘.nly straight lines. Inside die walls, though all is a mass of ruins, the 
hn-ilical plan may be easily traced. The columns stood in dose proximity, six on a 
: . and were of a debased lonir order, with foa set on square plinths. The shafts 
-ire monolithic, about 4 m high. l r pon tile columns rested dun peculiar combination 
of architrave and arch which is described on page 25 as characteristic uf early 
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Christian architecture in Syria h is impossUilo to determine from the rains in their 
present stab what the form of die eastern end of the structure was; bur just in front 
of the two piers that flunked tlv opening of the apse w< r> found two broken slabs 



Katunm of Mil li w-ili Nurrti ■ him ii ut ItrtnkdvV 


and two post?* <»f ilk chancel rail, w hit h seems Lo haw stood about a meter from tlv 
piers, The slabs are ornamented w ith a pattern in low relief which divides each into 
small square panels containing various symbols, among which the A and Ci), tit. fish, 
the wafer, and the wine-vase appear 


The other church plan k nothing more lior less than that of the private luni^e of 
Northern Syria, with it- longer axis lying east and west, its partitions removed, and 
an apse provided in its eastern end. I'he two portals, in one i f the longer sicks, and 
the colonnade outride idong the same wall aiv the sanie as would be found in the 
ground story of a private residence of the 1 letter class. The upper story is, of course, 
somewhat different having regularly disposed windows on both sides and no colon¬ 
nade It should be noticed, however, m the majority of churches to be described, 
that the < aslemmoit of the lateral portals <- larger ami more decoratively treated than 
the Ollier. This was the j ortal used by the clergy, and as it scents to have been til. 
custom in tin Kastcrn Church foi the men 1 sit in front of site women, this was 
also probably the entrance for the men, 

Ishruk. tiiiAi’HL. A good example nf an edifice of this plan and in the transitional 
style is to be found at tshruk, a small ruined town on the top of a hill between the 
northern end uf the Djebcl il- Via and the Djcbel U&risha TJie plan of the building 
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is s«ch ns has just been clescritad. The preserved portions are the north wall in 
completeness, the apse arch with the lower courses <>( the semi-dome, the two portals 
of the som.li side, and portions of die south and ucst walls. The colonnade, which 
ran along the south side, is completely mined. There is no better cvampl* >»f th< 
survival >1 ■ In^si*. details than in the ornament of tin two portals, which have mono¬ 
lithic jambs an 1 arc framed in moldings of good classic profile, \U*ve the lintel 
meldings ^ a cornice composed of a broad eyma recta below a row of widely 



■ 'no [id hi tshniL from ctiuttyjxrd *>n mufti side. 


spaced dentils ami finished above with acavctto cy mat him The interior ornament 
consists in the Corinthian pilaMer-caps on either side of the apse, the moldings 
ol lhe apse arch, ami the impost molding below the springing of the semi-dome. 
The windows, which appear only in the upper part of the north wall, ate five in 
■nimbi r. 1 hey are square-topped and devoid of moldings. Though the symbols of 
religion are not in evidence, the general rharaeU-r of this edifice would h ad to the 
presumption that it was ,i church, and the ruins of the town di<«\v that the commu¬ 
nity via- - A ^nuilI one, m>t large enough to have required a public building of any 
other sort, it- architectural style would a>sign it to a period somewhat later than 
ihe « htir< h at BankiWi, yet the adherence to classic models seen in the moldings, 
the absence of Christian symbols, and the rectangular form of the windows, when 
compared with examples which are known to belong to the latter half of the century, 
would seem to indicate, in this case, a somewhat earlier dale. 

To this sanu ■ lass and (•< approximately the same date belong the chapels of 
Ma'ntmaya and Nfiriyeh. Die former town consists of a small group of ruins, com¬ 
prising possibly a small convent and a dozen or more preserved houses of good size, 
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situated <m the slope of the Djebel TurluhS, at the northernmost end of tin. valley 
between the Djcrbel il-A*fn and tin Djebcl BSrishS, a mile or more from the latter 
lowii, Xuriyeh, which has already been described (page 44). 


Maramaya, i ftif'EL. Ma'ramAya's * litirch resembles that of Idirnk in plan and 
dimensions; its eastern end ha- been too completely destroyed to admit of determin¬ 
ing ii it ever had a semicircular apse, but the portals are similarly placed and the high 
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windows in the side walls are of rectangular form. In the ornament we discern the 
introduction of those motives which have been spoken of ;is characterise of the an 
ot tlw country, and of the architecture, which is in all probability later than the 
close of tin- third century. The two south portals have monohthli jamb-., a sign ul 
early date* and haw moldings likt those at Mmik; but th«- decoration which appears 
above the easternmost portal introduces, above its row of small dentils, an example 
Of the new style in a simple -piny-faced cymatiiim or door-cap. Upon the beveled 
surlaee appear three circulai disks in relief, one in the center and one at either eml. 
The central disk presents the £ within a circle, and the A ami Ci) in the tower ipiad- 
rams The disk t<» the right is made up of lines radiating from a center and urmt- 
nrttiiig in scallops like the narrow petals uf a flower Tic third disk i- simply a 
six-pointed star within a circle, such a design as may be -truck with a compass from 
{mints in the circumference The other portal ha- no cap 


Nuriyeh. ' ll \l i J. I he little t liapel at Xuriyeh still preserves portions of dde 
walls and the lower portions of its apse ; and the remain- of it- mil-idi . olormndr are 
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plainly visible in the ruins One of its portals has fallen. Here again we find mas¬ 
sive block* of stone: in the lower courses. Tin- window*, three .it which are pn- 

__ served in the north wall, are round-topped, semicircles Having been cut 

in tile lintels—a device common throughout die subsequent history 
| i of architecture in Northern (. cntral Syria. The moldings of the 

I j doorway art* similar to those of the foregoing portals; but the splay* 

j faced door-cap, with its fillet above and bdou , carries lilt new st\k 
J a step further. The dentil m<tiding is omitted, and, m place of the 
, | three disks of Ma'rumiya, vve have eight small ones bound together 

man ui Hy n chain pattern of beads, interlacing between the disk*. which here 
. liifjti ai Nuriytt), are alternating stars and crosses. 


The Djebcl Riha contains an interesting group of si* large churches, two of 
which were published by M. de Vogue All are early structures and all were 
designed upon the 
same general scheme, 
although there is suffi¬ 
cient variation be* 
tween them to make 
a separate study of 
each interesting. 

Khirbit Hass. 
ns uitaid That which 
seems to be the earli¬ 
est of lilt* six is the 
church of Khirbit 
Hass, a fine basilical 
st met a re. preserving 
but Im It: nl its original 
form iu its ruins, h 
measures 20 m. {36 
cubits) inside from the west wall to the apse arch, 13.30 m. (24 cubits) from north 
wall to south, and 6.66 m. (12 cubits), on centers, between the l Wo ranges of columns; 
thus conforming to the formula laid down on page 35, the ratio <>1 the length u> the 
breadth being a* 3 is to 2. and the width, in cubits, of the central nave is the greairsi 
common denominator of die two chief dimensions. Again, the width of the central 
nave is equal to three imcr calnmniationsd and the number of arches on a side is thus 
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nine. The apse was broad and deep, bill i* tlGW completely ruined. I he chambers 
cm cither side, however, are well preserved. ‘ These weft- earned tip two or mure 
stories to form tenvers on riifn r side of the apse, which was 
concealed on the outside by a straight east wall. The li nes 
of the wooden aisle roofs are visible in the lower walls 
I hc Uisilira seems to havi In ■ n very plain on the i vterior, 
but the interior was rich in ornutix nt. I he apse an !j, which 
was deeply molded, spmng From a rich impost m riding that 
was carried horizontal!; around the semicircle id the apse 
\t either end llii^ impost molding rested Upon a < 'orimhiait 
angle pilaster-cap carved in truly classic style. On each 
side of tlh apse tot id an engaged column which * arried the 
end unites of the nave arcades; Lin. cap of this engaged 
column was set on ihc level of the impost molding of the 
apse Two similar engaged columns supported the op¬ 
posite or western eiitl> of the two arcades. The capitals of tlu: columns of the 
arcades are of Corinthian form, on I \ slightly ■debased,' and ivdl executed in the 



fig _ji, t'lau 'il dinn'li nt 
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Cluirdi U Klurfnl f) View of interior. Imikmg 10 Will'd njiw. 


fine-grained limestone. The arc hes were composed of several vuussoirs and were 
devoid of moldings; The capitals are more nearly classic in form than ani Others 
found in the eh inches of Syria, and argue for the earlv dating of the edifice. Il will 
be remembered duu M de Vogue believed that this cimrdi occupied the site of an 
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ancient temple Khlrbit Mass was one of the chief towns in the northern pan of the 
Apamean region and n very suitable she for a temple. It is not impossible that a temple 

ftii this ^ite w;ii de¬ 
stroyed in the fourth 
tentu ry, ami that the 
place- was soon after* 
ward consecrated to 
the new faith by the 
erection of this large 
and beautiful i H re¬ 
turn basilica. The 

-church edifice is sur- 

1 align ujiiuJ mi Uw> mim* rtf ihe church ai K-hirhit Hdsc , , dt 

founded on three 

shies with dependencies; but as these belong. in the main. tr. a somewhat later 


daU , we shall leave the discussion of them for the future. 


Dek Samuil, cirt/kcii. Al Der Snmbit. to the northeast of Khirhil Mass, we have 

* 

a church slightly larger than the foregoing, but Identical in plan. Hen- the nave is 
21.65 ni (39 cu hiisj long by 1440 in. (26 cubits) wide. The wkilh of the central 
nave is 7.20 in., or 13 cubits, tin . ommun divisor of the main dirifcnsions, which 
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again are u tnlcd 3 is tn 2. \gain, the central nave is three turn,-* long 

t-.u-.l_-l 1 ’ I » . » .+ . .ax. 


? as ie is 


I'Oiad, and ive have nine intercolumniaiimrn «f 2,40 rn each. 1 lie superstructure 
of this ihurdi i» so completely dilapidated that it is very diftieult to study its detail if. 
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The western wall, the only portion of the building standing, shows that the exterior 
decoration was meager, confined to the moldings «>f the three western portals, which 





TV- Han <>f t ftlJH h 
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Yi iHcu cajuull in mins nf church at fMr SaiubiL 

are of good profile. Two of the portals arc provided with low 
door-caps of ovolo section, deeply and richly carved with a 
running acanthus design; the third has a plain cymadum- 1 he 
capitals of llic Have arcade are here also of the Torinthian order, beam ifully 
wrought, but a bit further debased. The two rows of acanthus leaves are twisted 
into a sort of whorl, somewhat after the manner of those at kal‘;u Shiran, 1 and the 
sign of lire cross appears in a small dish in place of the ikuron in the abacus. 


Serdjilla. cm.’RCB. The church of SmljUlA, a deserted and ruined town of no 
great size, but .showing every sign of former opulence, in the heart of the Djebd 



l run nor .[church at Scnljiliil, h.mktiip; ' > ■ ^; r, 1 .ijkiv. 
' 1,4 Sync Cewnite, tl. 14 G. 
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RHiA, K smaller than list: two examples riled above, in keeping with the <1/1: of tin 
tow n, but belongs lo the stiiiR- classi It measures 16.60 m, ■ 11 to in., or 30 ><: 

20 at bits, and its central nave is 5.5s m., or 10 cubits, w ide 
Thi-- in tercoformniations> here were only 1.85 m. wide. gis ing 
mno arches once more, Again we find the superstructure 
almost totally destroyed and difficult lu examine; hut one 
side -*J thi apse and the adjoin itig chamber gi\ c us a silii- 
« it nt e|ue [‘lie apse ai\ h was flanked on either side. ;ts at 
khirhit I lass In an engaged column, one 
-if which i> in situ. Its capital is richly 
and delicately curved, after the Corinthian 
order, with a small cross on the face of 
its abacus, file impost molding of the 
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apse is placed on a level with this capital and has no cap to rest 
11 jiiin, a minor departure from the arrangement at khtfhit 11 Ass. 

Midjleyya. uu kui him n ations more striking ar< lobe found j 
at Mid i ley y a, a deserted ruin id considerable extent to the -outhwest 
of Serdjilifl. Here we again find the basilica! form anti the semi¬ 
circular apse concealed between two side chambers—in fact, the 
same general plan; hut the proportions arc changed from the re¬ 
lation of 3.2 to that of 5:3 Tin hoily of the church measures 
1940 m. I 1 65 in. (35 cubits by 21), while the central nave is only 
6.90 m. wide mi centers. The inicirutumniations arc 207 in wide, prism mg the 
uniform ti umber nine Hie discrepancy between imw intvro<|timniation" [18.63 n».) 



fig. .14, ilto at 
luMtli iJ rilmrrh 11 



IntcrKH wf cliiiTTch m M^jlcvyA, linking iow*trr| u[m. 
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and the whole length of the nave is made up at the ends of the arcades, where the 
engaged columns weir set out from the wall against pilasters about 40 m, deep. 
This church pre>erV<Si more of ils original structure —— 

than any (»f tin foregoing. The apse, Up to the im¬ 
post mottling of its semi-dome, aud rile whole north¬ 
ern wall uk ijttiu intact, Trout these we gain an 
impression ul early (late. Hiis impression is derived 
from the extreme plainness of tin-i nterior, hoin the 
smallness of the aisle windowwhich are mere slits 
deef.il) splayed on die interior, ami from tht entire 
absence of the arch principle from th«- whole structure, 
with the exception of the half-dome of the apse, fhc 
columns of the nave were trdl : their capitals., though 
Corinthian in type, arc far from classic in details. 



rig. 35. Detail-- - it .ifi/inli 1 . i liureh 
ill MjiljfcyY.% 


The acanthus leaves are u fit Lit 
at the edges and present smooth surfaces, and great freedom atld variety are shown 
in the treatment of the different capitals; only in the cups of the engaged cblti 111 ns 
beside tin apse do we find the classic style surviving I his cap is cleverly treated 
so as to cover tile liulf-columa and the pilaster to which it is attached. Above the 
columns was that curious combitiatiim of trubcated and arcuated construction that \vc 
have seen at Hankftsa. The upper member is banded ami molded like a fourth-ccn- 

turv architrave. At the western end of the church 

J 

was a porch, or narthex, extending the full width 
of the building, inclosed with walls except for a 
space6.30 m. wide, in the center, where two small 
columns carried u plain architrave, The capitals 
of tiles* l ulmnns were of the bracketed type, which 
had early become common in the region The 
southern end of the porch was divided off by an 
arch into a sort of vestibule, with a doorway in 
its southern wall, 

Il-Barah. ch urn ii. 1 The principal church at 
il-iinrah was excellently published by M. dc 
Y'jgui-; but, fur Tack of a scale it) Plate 60 
of “ La Syrie (.entraie," I havi been unable to 
discover whether the dimensions there agree with 
length, 25 m,; breadth. 16.60 m. — i.e.. 45 cubits 
to 30, the relation of 3:2; width of central nave, 8.30 in,* nr 15 cubits, which 
brings ihe proportions within tin formula cited on page 35. It is exceedingly 

■ La Syilc Cum-lb, l'l& 
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my measurements, which arc: 
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difficult to fuul all of the columns in the batllv broken ruins, but l believe that 
ttim were only eight instead of ten, as given in Hate 60 of M. de \ ague's work, 
whkh would makt nine intcro*hi mmulmns, each 5 cubits wide, and would per¬ 
mit the ratio of three intercoluinitiations to the width of tit- central alley, which 
obtains in all the other churches of this period in the Djebcl KJha. NI de Vogue 
seems undecided whether to assign this church to the fourth or rise fifth century. It 
differs in many details from the churches that WC have just reviewed, but still has 
many things in common with them. The impost of the apse arch was far above the 
spring of the nave arches, and the walls of the aisles were carried up to its level 



Uncrktr Ail jiuncipftJ cliunch jii il-Hurdli, 1 lilting towjud ups*?. 


Considering this fact, and the enormous amount of debris within the church, it 
seems not improbable thru the side aisles here were roofed with slabs of stone laid 
horizontally from the aisle walls to the crown of the nave arches, as we find in the 
somewhat later church of Kalb l.aiueh. published by M. tie Yogiirf (Pis. 122-129) 
Tile bracket molding at tin top of the east-end wall of the north aisle [see illus¬ 
tration) seems to support this theory. The ornament presents a curious com¬ 
bination of what might hr called early ami km designs Tin capitals of the 
engaged columns OH either side Of the apse arch and Ihv caps of the pilasters that 
supported tie apse arch itself an excellent example* of good > lassie work. The 
impost molding of the aj»e forms an architrave above these caps, which is an carl) 
motive, and some of the capitals of the nave are executed with admirable classic feel¬ 
ing; but others arc of tin uncut 1 or in til Ian order charaaeristi* >*f the ■ ar!\ years of 


cm kciiES 




the fifth century. 1 lie exterior ornament of the church was confined to ihe portals; 
only a small fragment of the western doorway remains in situ, but from this and 
from the drawing made by M de Vogue |" La Syrie t. entrale/ 

PI. 62 ) we find certain innovations which would place its dnh 
later than that of lli« rest of the church. In tilt: fiat build of 
ornament which serves for a door-cap. we timl the acanthus leaf 
interspersed with vases, grape-vine ornament, and ( hristian 
symbols. 


Ruweha. nasiLic v. The best-pre served example ol the 
basilica) edifice in the Djcbet Kiha is to be found at Ruwch 3 L 
The plan and style of the building are of the simplest, and it 
stands intact but for iis northern arcade and aisle wall, the 
semi-dome of its apse, and its wooden roofs, which, like all lIh 
wooden construction of the whole region, have perished. The 
plan is in all respects like that of the church of D£r Samhil: 
the measurements are identical, but in the superstructure we find certain differences. 
The eight columns of the main arcade represent an entirely new departure- in build- 



rig. J7 Mnn of bullies 
j( HuwL-iiu 



ings of <lass, being of the Doric order, and a number of tin capitals have mean¬ 
ingless corbels at the sides below the soffits Of the arches. The ends of the col¬ 
onnades arc nut provided with responds or engaged columns, the soffits of the 
terminal arches being flush with the end wall at their springing, where .1 narrow 
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molding profiled like the capitals is the «mly suggestion of an impose I he apse 
is provided with an impost molding, but ill err are no raps below the arehjVok 
uf the apse arch. Flit clearstory window's «orrvspoml in number In the archer 
below them; they arc rectangular in form and quite plain. When seen front the 
west or south, the building illustrates the exterior form of the basilica in com¬ 
pleteness, <o far us stonework is concerned. The western facade is almost perfect. 



Ba»ljcn .11 Ruwfhii, ww f^atJc 


tht inclined roofs of the side aisles. There are three portals, one for each aisle, upon 
m h os * lint« Is appears ilu only ornament of the facade The central portal, somewhat 
larger than the other two. has a spiky-laced do<>r-eap ( ornamented with interlacing 


circles above a broad, tbit band, raised a centimeter above the surface of tin lintel, ami 
bearing at its center an incised cross within a circle. \t one end of this door-cap 
appears a circular disk, embracing a six-pointed star; at the other a rope ornamein 
describing a circle and tied below in a double knot with ends hanging down. The 
portals of the side aisles have only a narrow molded door-cap above tin usual Hat band. 
That of the north aisle has disks with six-pointed stars, in low relief, at either side. 
None uf the portals of the fogadt nor in the smith side of the church has molded 
jambs. I he square-topped windows of the clearstory and tht curved-topped win¬ 
dows of the gables are equally devoid Of moldings. The cyina renn of the main 
cornice is repeated in the raking cornice ami is carried horizontally across the gable. 
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it will thus be seen that the structure is as plain as possible; the only Christian 
symbols are incised, and only the general form of the building suggests a church. 



.a Kiittvliiix front itu- viulliw«sl. 



Capitals similar to those of the nave arcade appear in fourth -century houses with the 
cross prominently carved upon the echinus (see page 27) I hose have no sugges¬ 
tion oft hristian symbolism in their 
carving. It seems, therefore, not 
unlikely that this edifice was origi¬ 
nally built for secular purpijses and 
was tht civil basilica of Rmvuh.i, 
and that the sjgn of the cross \v;is 
at hied at a later period when the 
basilica was consecrated to t'liris- 
tiurt worship or when custom de¬ 
manded the Use of that symbol 
upon buildings of secular purpose. 

Southeast of the church, and 
within the limits of its mclosure, 
stands a structure of unusual form, 
resembling a huge medieval Italian 
pulpit. It is of square plan and 

has two stories. ! lie lower 'tor) 
consists of eight columns symmet¬ 
rically‘disposed — one at eac h angle 
and one in the middle of each side. 

1 hese carry an architrave, above 

which a wall is earned up to the k *mnmu ir i... #1 Kmv^h.i 
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height of :l!> i>Lit 160 m. and provided with a cornice, Above the cornice, at the 
angles, the walk arc carried up three courses higher, leaving a broad opening 6n each 
face. Tile uppermost course is provided at each angle with pilaster-caps, hi its 
present stale the Structure 'lands SOtOCWhat uvri b ttWEg meters high: two sides are 
completclv preserved L■ (In', height, and only mu of tin eight column^- h,i' fallen 
I In capitals arc of the late Corinthian form of the fourth century, having stiff, erect, 
uncut leaves; the intermediate eapttnk have foluorts draper! below the voltiles. 
The architrave consists of a broad band below a deep c.ivetto; th* eornkc k also of 
cawim form. 1 here is no evidence for supposing that the building was a tomb; 
it is devoid of symbols. There is no indication of an intermediate floor above 
the columns, ami there is no remnant of any mean-, of approach to the second 
■dun There is nothing about tin monument. in fact, which gives a clue m the 
purpose it u.i' destined to serve. There arc numerous holes cnuhly cm in llu 
watt surface of the upjwr "ton. but Uu-e, I believe, an not original Its proximity 
to the church would suggest an open-air pulpit if the monument were smaller 
and if there had been a floor within. If we may belli ve that tlk towers com¬ 
monly constructed as parts of the churches in this region were belfries, this also 
might be called a bell-tow- r. We can hardly expect that bells, fts we know them, 
were in use at that lime in Syria; tluir prototype, however, in the form of the 
<rm<ntfcrinm, a ringing instrument constructed of two pieces of wood which 

u: n made to virile together. was ..Iy employed in the duii.hrs of the Ivasl 

at an earb period. I trust that some purpose may yet be suggested for tins 
1 mi<pie building. 



Tin jft. flan 01 diapet ai KltS'uh 


The Djttbd Rlha. contains, besides die basilica! structures 
enumerated above, a number of aisieless churches, like 
llu isc which we have reviewed in Uu mountains farther 
north. Only two, how ever, are sufficiently well preserved 
to merit mention here, those * »f Rbe*ah ami I’Wuia. 

Rbe'ah. CBAfEt- The plan of the former recaJIs that 
of the little church at Xfirtyeh (see page 92), but certain 
variations are to be noted. In the first place, the semi¬ 


circle of tin.- apse is concealed by a straight outer wall, and, 
in tin second, .1 chamber like those which are found al the ends of llu side aisles in 
basilicul churches is built out on cither side of the apse. Opening into the nave by 
doorways in the side walls immediately west of tin apse, I he semi-dome of the apse 
is provided with an impost molding which breaks around the piers which supported 
tin arch, and a small round-topped window appears in the center of the curve of the 
half-dome The nave is built of large quadrated block* laid in even courses. Its ex- 
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tcrior is perfecilv plain 
Out for the ornamen¬ 
tal disks ami palm 
branches which ailnm 
tlic flat link-) *it« mi s of 
the two MHllh JXUlfLls 
Adjoining the dia- 
conicutn, or 
chamber on 
the south of 
the apse, is a 
beautiful lit¬ 
tle baptis¬ 
tery ; but as 
bits belongs 

to a some- 

Elkhuf what later dale, it will be discussed elsewhere (sec page 239) 

chftjjcl at 


ImcriL>j uf aijj&t;, chapd di Rlrnbih. 


U'Odft, 


B'Uda. <:t 1 \\’i 1 Little- is preserved of lhe undivided church at B uda 
except ttie foundation walls. It- plan is like that cited above, but without the side 
chamber-. Its proportions are as 2 is 1" 5, At the west end are ilie remains of an 
almost square narthex w ith openings on all sides. I here arc no remains of orna¬ 


mental details, 


II 

T( >MBS 

^P 11 B ruins Ed Northern C entral Syria present a great variety of tomb* which par- 
A take to a greater or less degree of architectural character There are no less than 
six types, ranging from those which are wholl} <*r partly cut in the living rock to 
great mausoleums built in two stories entirely above the ground. The tombs, not 
counting mortuary chapels or simple sarcophagi, may be conveniently discussed 
under six classes, Thesi are; | \| those which arc entirely rock-hewn : (B) those which 
are partly rock-hcwn and partly built, i.e . with nuT-eut clumbers and facades or 
roofs of masonry: (t ) those in which one or more sarcophagi ari elevated upon a 
cubical base, which often contains a tomb chamber: (D) the canopy tomb, in which a 
pyramidal or gabled roof is raised upon arches or piers above one or more sar¬ 
cophagi ; (TI) the mausoleum, a cubical chamber surmounted by a sleep pyramid or 
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by a dome. which is found with and without colonnades: and (l : ) the temple tomb. 
Two, certainly, of these types were developed in Syria during the second century; 
two more, al least, wen iti use lit die third; and all seem to have been employed as 
early as the fourth century. It may lie noted that the bkohimnar tomb monument 
of the second century was not perpetuated. 

Class A. The first class mav be subdivided into two kinds: (i) those which are 

* 

excavated perpendicularly below ground level in a flat rock surface, ami (2) those cut 
horizontally into a perpendicular face of rock. (1) The first of these, again, is «»l two 
kinds; (a) The square rock-cut chamber hidden below die surface, with arcosolia 
about three <<f its sides and a small opening on the fourth, closed bv a rolling stone, 
and reached bv a narrow descending flight of steps. Hi is type w< hav« already 
Seen m connection with second-century munintems al ScnnedA and al IVnitbil 
It was employed in all parts of Northern Syria during al least five centuries. 

M The grave-like tcinb, uit in the n ek, with an 
ureosolitini containing a receptacle for a body 
on either side, and covered at its opening with 
a heavy gable-form sarcophagus lid 

hg. HO. I'Jan 401I 4 Wiifln ori-m.i' -1[ F.iiMrIrtliV ill -- 

KOfonflvn Claw A, i. A KOKANAYA. TOMII/.369 V IC Of tlll-S cl«ISS IS 

the tomb of I use bios, "the Christian," at Kokanaya, dated August 27, 369 a i>? f Ins 
is perttaps the commonest form of tomb in Syria; thousands or exam pics of it may lie 
found from D^rSiitvan 
to Apamea. The only 
variations in form arc 
found in the cover, 
which in some cases 
lias four aerated a and 
in others six. 

{2) The horizontally 
excavated tombs arc 
likewise of two sorts 
(eliminating the rock- 
cut chambers with a 
simple opening on the 
face of Lhe rock, which 
arc practically like t./i, 

above) frrj those which have a simple arched v< -Tibutc in front of the door 
tomb 1 humljjrr. and f#j those with a columned porch carved in the living rm:k 

a \-mm \ 5 jth i 'itntqpkp HI gft S » Syrie * -oiira!^ PI. 96 1 Hafl lll.itihc 54, 
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(,?) Hass. porn, 378 \.u. In tin first .i deep molded arch forms a son at ante¬ 
chamber. The narrow doorway at the bsfck, which leads to the t«>mi>. is provided 
with a decorated lintel and is Hosed by a rolling stone. J his type is illustrated by 
one uf the bombs excavated in an abandoned quarry at life. It datt s from 378 a. 

Vnotlu-r tomh ol da same sort was found near the northern end of tile ancient 
quarries. Tin rock on ;dJ sides of it has been quarried away, leaving a roughly 
at Ideal mass in which the tomb had been 


excavated. From a distance this mass of 
rock has > \< ry appearance of having 
been built 1 lie arc he* I vestibule and the 
rectangular chamber within, with its three 
arcosului. are similar in form and dimen¬ 
sions. 10 iliose of the tomb which has 
|USl been described, and the moldings 
of the great arch show the same profile. 

{£) The second type has more architec¬ 
tural i ha meter, l hough U is also executed 
in the stdid rock, \V. have seen an early 
specimen of it at ktdUUS (page 64). 

[ here is an example of this style also at Hass, rips was caru.-d m the per¬ 
pendicular face of the rock in the alrandoried quarry. An arch is substituted for the 
architrave oi the example at ICteJIatd between the two columns Hit vestibule thus 

formed was of sufficient depth to accommodate 
a sarcophagus at either end, ly ing at right 
angle** to the facade. 

Class B. The tombs ol the second grand 
division afe sunken below the surface, and each 
has usually a broad dromns, of equal width 
with the fagadc. leading down at mi easy grade; 
but examples are found which make use of a 
natural or artificial perpendicular surface, tike 
the tomb at Bfihmul (page 65b 

(i) In this class of tombs th* chamber is in 
some cases rock-cut and essentially like those 
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of Class A n) but tile frigade i> made up of frec-sUiruling columns and an archi¬ 
trave. or of a broad arch, and the vestibule or portico is roofed with slabs of 
stone which form a guide. The best-preserved examples of this sort arc found 
eh idly in the I >jt M Mih.1, at RbCah. Ruwciu. and Midjlcvva (Fig 4 J 

‘Pul 11 J, Inst- 1S4* * Fn ™ 1 J P* CffltraJc. VL »« 
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Tomb vinttiiiaiii I KimfUA. 


Ruweha rOMD, The Lot 1111 itt Rliivt lia is almost exact) y similar to that at Mitlj- 
leyya in dimensions, plan, and arrangement. It is situated in the midst of an exten¬ 
sive necropolis at the 
southeastern end of 
the town. The ves¬ 
tibule, which is the 
built portion of the 
tomb, is cortipnsed uf 
two columns which 
stand between the 
ruck-hewn walls uf 
the d romps. These 
columns have capitals 
of the uncut Conn- 
t Iiian style, and plain 
monolithic shafts: 
they earn a molded 
architrave, tin profile 
of which is perhaps 

suyg> stive uf the fifth century Umvc tins is placed a triangular pediment, the 
raking cornice of which is carved, in plain fourth-century profile, upon tin ends of the 
^labs which form the roof of the vestibule. The fay ad e uf this tomb can be regarded 
only a> a very crude imitation uf a temple portico; 

|2) Ma'arrit Matir. rmii!i Another comitum type of tlass B is made up of 
a rock-hewn chamber with rOtk-hnvn or built mo.soliu and a vaulted roof of 
stone. At Ma*arrit Matir this tj pe 
is represented by a square rock- 
hewn chamber with arched arcoso- 
iia dm three sides and a vaulted 
roof of dry-cut stone. This tomb 
must have been entered from above. 

Another example, from Frikya, has 
a chamber with but a singh* arcoso- 
Hum at the end. all cut in the rock, 
and a barrel Vault: but the cham¬ 
ber is readied by a broad rock- 
hewn drnmos. Its walls are covered 
w ith relief sculpture, and the tomb 

dates from 125 v.b, 1 , , , „ . U(1 . 

a & i -dhlr ml Mj'nffil AUlif. {Jam JJ, J n 
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Class C. Th* first class of tombs built above-ground presents a cubical structure, 
funning a base or pedestal for nm or two sarcophagi which were exposed to view 
ami consequently hUingly adorned. 

The pedestal was built of quad rated 
blocks. often solid, but having in 
many cases n doorway on one side, 
and arched arcosoiia within on the 
other three sid es. Such tombs are 
common throughout all the moun¬ 
tain regions. 

DTUWANiYEH. lOMIt. Ohl of 
i In! I lest- preserved example^ is at 
I if awfully eh ; this Is of the simplest 
type, with a single sarcophagus 
upon the base. The cover of this 
sarcophagus has four exaggerated 
acrotvrtE or horns* and is carved 
td represent tiles, like a temple roof. 

Taltita. io.ua, A tomb of the same class, al Tahiti, has a more imposing 
pedestal, almost 3 in high, with a projs « ling bav totirf* set upon step' cut in tin 

solid rock. The base molding 
above the projecting course, and 
the cap molding at the top of the 
pedestal, arc* simple splay faces. 
The sarcophagus is of limisuat 
me, 1 ncasuri n g 3 m.xi.36 in., ant! 
is treated, like tin pedestal, with 
simple splay-face moldings at the 
top and bottom. \ dovetailed 
plate appears in relief on one side; 
the others are quite plain. The 
lid. of gable form, had the usual 
large acroLeria at the angles: but 
one half of it is missing. An¬ 
other plate'Was carved in relief at 
one end of the lid. 

The situation of this tomb, at 
the summit of the highest part of 




Vomh at Dlfitt -Uiiyvli Class L 















the Djebt l il- Via, is um; «>f the finest of the whole region, rumjiumdiug a view 
of .ill Llie hill country mum I about, of the mountains near the * oast, nml of the 

plain rival stretches. eastward toward the 
desert. 



[ umi. ui Kifi Miiti 


Keek Mares, tom u. Not far from 
I allita, upon another eminence, abut c the 
valley of Malian, and overlooking t hi: 
Djebcl BuTbliSjsatonibol the saint , lass. 
Its pedestal is lower, but il \uis treated 
with moldings similar to those of tin 
TaltilA tomb. Ihc whole structure is 
sadly ruined, ami the sarcophagus has 
been turned over upon its side Never¬ 
theless it is one of tin f w monument-at 
kefr Mares that retain any portion h hf 
their structure in situ. 


Khirbit Faris io\ii; flu i levattjd-sareophugus tombs uf the Djtbrl ££fhA have 
usually a tomb chamber within the pedestal below the sarcophagus. The aceom- 
partying photograph ol one of these tombs, which was found at Kliirbii I a ns. was 


taken by Mr. Cnnvu ; it shows the Com¬ 
mon form of tombs uf this class. The 
tomb ■ itamlj' r is provided with an uvoso- 
lium on th fee ..fib sides; the fourth side 
eon tains the do, a was, which i- framed in 
good molding.- t in cap molding of the 
pedestal or basement is of splay-faced 
profile, like the cornice- and architraves of 
the fourth cemurs, ] Ik sarcophagus is 
quite plain: ib lid differs from those of 
the Other sarcophagi illustrated in this 
section in having >ix aeroteria instead of 
four—one at each angle and one in the 
middle of either side. 


t 
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Class D, I hen are ihret type- of canopy tombs fi) that in which lIh covering 
is carried upon columns and ar< hitnivcs* ( 2 ) that in which it rests upon arches, and 
(3) a combination of the canopy tomb with the elevated sarcophagus of Class C, The 
usual form is without a base, though the earliest form <<( it that we have seen (set 
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Dana tomb, page 74) has a solid pedestal. An example in lower Dana, the tomb 
of OlympiaAe,' which l did not sec, but which was published by M. de Yogiie, has 
four columns somewhat ftafvdy 
arranged, three being of the Doric 
order, and the fourth a debased 
form of Ionic, 't he low pyram¬ 
idal roof carried by these col¬ 
umn 1 ' lias disappeared. In this 
example die sarcophagus was 
depressed. 

(1) Kgkanaya, 10^11/384 \.\> 

Yi Kokanaya u ■ hact tin. first form 
uf canopy tomb, a type in which 
tun sarcophagi. side by side, were 
protected by a pyramid elevated 
upon eight monolithic piers of rec¬ 
tangular section The piers at the 
angles are «|uite plain; those on 
the sides have simple trapezoidal capitals. The architrave has plain band' and 
snlav-facv moldings The dale of this structure is 384 ,\.d. 

fa) Djuwaniykh. imu .398 v,o. 
The tow u of I >ju\vaniyeh furnishes 
three tombs of this, class. I' he first 
shows a si piao -planned "tructure 
w ith four large piers at the angles, 
carrying four arches between them. 
Above the arches rims a heavy 
cornice molding which forms a 
base fora fine pyramid Two ex¬ 
amples of this kind of tomb are w cl I 
preserved ; one, Lhc tomb of kas- 
sianos, dates from 398 \ .n 1 both 
are rich in moldings, which ap¬ 
pear at the top of tin piers, at the 
upper angles of the arch story, 
where they arc used as pilaster- 
caps, and at the base of the 
pyramid. 

• Fait III. itrse. 1 I'ott Ml, iisw. Ji, 
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Djuwaniveh. fuMit, Another type combine:* the architrave and the arch in an 
interesting manner, anti introduces a new form of roof, in which a "able form is sub¬ 
stituted for ihe pyramid (Tig 42) The facade consists of 
two rather 'lender piers (if rectangular section* molded at 
the top, supporting a broad arch between them. The fate 
of the arch is but It up to form a gable. The rear of tlu 
structure consists of three plain piers carrying an iirihi- 
lra\ e, and architrave? are thrown from tin: etui piers to the 
piers of the facade. The rear wall above the architrave 
is again hint I up to form a gable, and five huge slabs of 
stone, with a raking cornice carved upon their ends, ex¬ 
tend from <>iu gable n> the “ther, Within the tomb stood 
a single sarcophagus the cover of which lies on its 
+ J - Tomh dl iijuwfin'wn between the piers of the facade 

Class U t 1 . 1 

fy) DjuwANiVEH. rovin. 340 a. 1*. An example of the third kind, the tomb of An- 
tiochos, dated 340 represents a rich de velopment of the type. I he basement 
of the tomb tins a broad arched vestibule to the east, within which is the entrance 
to the - bam her a small molded doorway, with a cloor of solid stone which swung 
upon bull-amI-socket hinges and was carved <>n it- outer fare t<* represent a bronze 
paneled door. Within we find the 
usual arrangement of three broad 

arcus,iii li . rp mi the base tested jf 

tw<> monumental sarcophagi, one 
of which beans the inscription of 
Antiocho*. The cap molding of 
the basement is composed of fascia: 
and it splay face, the moldings of 
the great arch of fascia- ami a very 
shallow cave-tin. Thi sarcophagi 
have splay-fact: moldings at the 
top and bottom, and lids w ith four 
aerutcria. I he sarcophagi seem 
to have been covered b\ a bal- Tomt* «f -vntiwlias, m UjawAuiycii. class i>, 3. 

dm hi 11 of pyramidal form, supported by rolumim which stood upon the outer edgt 
of the base, making a rich and striking monument. 
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Class E. The tomb with a pyramidal mol supported by columns or arches h not 
found in the Djcbel RlhH, but, on tin other hand, u<- find a class of tomb structures in 
that region that was apparently verv rare in the mountains farther north, the Djcbel 

1 hill liJ* HWC-. 10- 
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il-.Vla and the Djebd Brtrisha. This r> a large and varied class of monumental 5true- 


tu res that may be called mausoleums, 
cubical building containing several 
sarcophagi, with a doorway on one 
side, and roofed with a great pyra¬ 
mid of somewhat steeper angle 
than those of the canopy tombs. 

Rbeah. tomtc The mausole¬ 
um at kbeah is one of the most 
perfectly preserved examples oi ns 
class in the Ujchd RthSL The ex¬ 
terior angles of the budding have 
pilasters whose molded caps appear 
beneath an architrave molding -<f 
almost classic profile; above this 
runs a flat cyma recta, below 13 j l 
flaring base of the pyramid. The 
pyramid itself is a marvel of ta in¬ 
struction, corbeled in and built 
without mortar or clamp- of metal 
The outer faces of the stones show 
raised busses which may have 


The simplest form of this class is a targe 
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served in the raising of the blocks, 
or a- aids to repairs on the tool, 
but funn a pleasing relief to what 
would otherwise be a flat ami 
glaring surface. 


ly.uiihbl tom) i HI i ,i|tn:i Class h. 


Taltita. iomr. The cubical 
tomb chandler with a pyramidal 
mof is represented in the more 
northerly districts by an isolated 
example at Taltitfe a completely 
ruined town in the southern part 
of the Djebct il- Via, in Lhe highest 
portion of the ridge. The site 
was occupied in the mhklli ages 
by an Arabic castle, for the con* 
struction of which nearly the wltoh 
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of the ancient town was despoiled, leaving only the lofty sarcophagus already 
described (page 107) upon its pedestal in tie southern part of the tmti. uni iIih 
pyramidal tomb at the northern eml. For simplicity this little structure coukl 
not be surpassed. The cubital jwrtton lias a molding and cornice of right- 
lined profile; its one opening i* small and unadorned, I be p\ lamid, 01 "hieh 
several courses on the south side still remain, was rather more pointed than that 
of the tomb at Rbt'alv The courses of the wall:* and of the pyramid are much 
higher and the Monts are much larger than are to be found m the Djebel Rtlia. I he 
moldings are perfectly in keeping with those of structures dated in the fourth cen¬ 
tury The opening to-day has an arcuated lintel; but this, I believe, was not so 
originally, for the cutting is crude in the extreme. 

M. de YogthS publishes a mausoleum which illustrates the monumental develop¬ 
ment attained by these structures during the fourth century, uith t|u n tWQ Stories of 
spacious sepulchral chambers, their elaborate vault structure, their lofty pyramids or 
domes, and l heir enrichment of exterior colonnades, 1 he tomb shown in his Plate 
72 has entirely disappeared us the modern town of l lass has grown, ami other exam¬ 
ples are in a sadly ruined stale. Structu tvs like these serve Lo show ihe richness 

of the funeral architecture in the Djcbel Riha 
when compared uitli that of the mountains in 
the country immediately to the north 

Class F, The tombs built in the fourth cen¬ 
tury in the form of small temples arc of special 
interest as showing the modifications made 
upon tlie classic st> k in Syria during the Cen¬ 
tury that saw the death of classic architecture 
in Rome. 


Khirbit Hass, iomii . 1 M dc Vogue pub¬ 
lished one "f these tombs which he dis¬ 
covered at Khirbit Hass, a mi mature temple, 
distyle in antis, roofed uith slabs of stone sup- 
l.ike certain Roman temples in Syria, this Liuikl- 
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ported by four transverse arches, 
mg was open from the columns of the porch to the rear wall, there being no wall t“ 
correspond with the from wall of a celkt This structure is. now badly dilapidated; 
nothing but its rear wall remains intact. In this fragment we may study the forms of 
1 lassie architecture slightly debased I here is a distinct similarity between the profile 
of the moldings of the architrave of this building and that of the moldings which 

* Lai ivmc LVntralc, FI. £4. - Fnsm Lj. Syric ( Vnrrnlc, V\, 84, 
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compose the corre¬ 
sponding detail in the 
monument at Ma'arrit 
iiitiir (page 74), w bich 
is dated in the year 

■ W 

250 \a>. This tomb is 
undoubtedly later than 
the other, bur is prob¬ 
ably to be assigned lu 
the early years of tile 
fourth century 


RUWEHA. I OM II, 

3B4 5 A.D. At Ruweha I / *y«l : 
there E ;t perfectly prv- Lil . J S ' 3 tSlMflfc 8 

served s] k. 1 i in- i l «.'! thi: */ _A 

tCQiplc toinb, another foatU ut Kh iilu t lI fen,north (nmr) ehiL Pig J> 

example of the type known prostyle ihsiylc in antis; but here the resemblance 
to the classic plan is still further carried out b\ a fr< mt wall, with a handsome portal, 
closing the (won from the pmnaus, This complete structure is raised upon a low 

podium, which contains a mortuary 
chamber entered from the rear of 
the building. The temple portion 
covers the entire podium. Jt is 
planned on the proportion of 3 2; 
the chamber is divided by a single 
transverse arch, which is built tip 
in gable form to support the stone 
slabs of the roof, of which there arc 
three equal lengths. The ornament 

would seem slightly more dean lout 
than that of the tomb at Khirbit 
Hass, though the proportions are 
more classic. The cap molding 
of the low podium and the base 
molding of the nans arc splay-faced 
or uucarved. 1’he two columns 
have well-molded bases,shafts with 
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decided diminution and entasis, and capitals which spread well to receivi their loads, 
but w hich are of a heavy and uncut form of the Corinthian order. The caps of the 
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antit- ami of the pilaster- at tlu tenor angles of the nans an of the same style 
Mu ir .-tdimhus leaves arc stiff ami cun'e at an ugh angle; the abaci arc unusually 

heavy. Hit moldings which ap¬ 
pear in the Khirbit Hfiss tomb, U - 
tween tilt capitals am I the dentil 
mold, an omitted lunar, and we Hud 
instead a very narrow architrave of 
three bands, surmounted by a 
coarse dentil molding beneath a 
shai kmwymatium of caveUo sceih m 
I he*c molding*. without the lower 
members of’ the architrave, art re¬ 
peated in the raking com ice. which 
ascends at an angle much steeper 
than we should find in a classic 
building. The doorway is pro¬ 
vided with a deep set of jamb 
and lintel moldings arid a cornice 
(Knit above a dentil molding. I'pan 

tilt: tympanum is un inscription 1 which gives the date 384 a.d. 


Ill 

DOM HSTI t AKClIITECTUTi li 

'T'HE domestic architecture of the fourth century in Northern ( nntral Syria ex* 
A hi bits many of the characteristic- ■ »f the religious and funeral architecture of ike 
same period. I he same comparison, especial Is in the ornament, may be drawn in 
this class of buildings between tile work uf the northern and that of tht southern 
section, The private houses of the north have many of the peculiarities of churches 
like those of I slinik and Niirlyeb. the same leanings toward classic models arc 
easily traced, tlx same tendency toward mcgalithk style and the same strange cle¬ 
ment* are noticeable. Wclb preserved examples iff this period .lit rare in the north 
the deserted and ruined town of Kirk BO/ft, .m the eastern -lope of tin Pjeb.l 
il-A'la, offers the best specimens. This was a small but compact town, composed, 
for the most part, of residences of various sizes. It all seems to have been built 

W 

pretty nearly within dm* short period. I'lic outermost houses of tin town stand 
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View LSf Kirk Itoaa, from ihu uJlitllNttl* 


dost together, >n tli.it their rear walls which are of unusual massiveness. form parts 
uf an effective town wall; spaces Utween house walls were walled up with massive 
masonry, and a short gap between houses on the south side was built up with a 
crude but massive wall with a 
small postern-gate. The main 
entrance to the town, on the 
north, was math between largi 
houses; streets arc traceable in 
various parts of the town; meet¬ 
ing in a large open space in the 
center, 

Kirk Beza. houses. Two 
houses in tlu: line of the north 
wall of the town mav be taken 
as examples of the type under 
discussion; they are similar in 
plan and arrangement, but their 
details present interesting vari¬ 
ations, The plan of the earlier 
houses, liki those of Remibil and 
I ia n ale 1 u r, i s prese r v ed here; a mi, 
fu ill i on no re, we have, in these 
examples, in a fairly good state 
of preservation, not only the 

• lhU plsin i" rctluml <roc half from j (oatl* m a stole «if m yarrt, to the Huh li ho «k*idtytai u which 

tiunt -il ih-r rultciu taturi?* oj \l\ v mwii bubbled, but which is uoi CK4^tJo every detail—-IL (.5, 
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main portions of the house itself, hut it' dependencies as well. Beginning with the 
liiNl house on the east side of the alley which ends at the north gate of the town, 
\\e have an extensive group of buildings with a wall two stones high all round, 
broken only by two large portals on the south side [ see photograph] where the lower 



South wall of Insula in Kirk l!f\\S 


courses <>( the wall, laid upon the solid rock, are built in megaiithic style, some of the 
blocks of stone measuring 3.30 m r x 1,70 m. s .55 m. The tjuadrangJe formed by this 
outer wall constituted an insula which comprised two separate dwellings, having a 
common courtyard. Within the from wall was a lighter wall parallel to it and 
forming with it a long, narrow building in front of the two residences. The ground 
story of this building was divided into a vestibule at each end for tin two outside 
enitances, and two long rooms between, which may have served as stables and 
offices. I here are no remains of the upper dour of this portion except Ihc front wall, 
with the small rectangular windows which open out jrnu tin street. Between this 
luhg structure and the residence was the courtyard. The two-story porticos of the 
residences extended the entire width of the courtyard, each end being inclosed for 
a 'tai reuse and having doorways opening upon each Mtp Uarh residence has two 
compartments, one above and one below, each having its own doorway and windows 
upon the court, and small windows in the second storv of the rear wall. The eastern¬ 
most of Hie two residentes i> the better preserved; the walls are-|uite complete, and 
llu lower story of one bay uf the portico is still standing A portion of the front wall 
of the residences, between the two doorway «; is constructed in the megalithic style of 
tile outer front wall; its lowest course is one w ith the Solid rock, and extends out 
beyond the courses above it to iorm a seal. J he portico was composed, on the ground 
door and probably almve, of m pi are monolithic piers. Iln: lower piers, over threemeters 
high.aie d: \. 1 I .1 <>-l. lings,as is the architrave above tiirin upon w lm.li still stands 
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a stone settle facing the house, its hack or outer fate giving the effect of a parapet 
between the .supports, The windows arc not large, measuring .55 * 45 m., ami arc 
perfectly plain; but the doorways are ornamented, those Of SfO low lt story with a 
deep set of moldings upon the jambs ami lintels and with a heavy door-cap, the 
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upper doorways with a fiat band and cymaiium upon the lintel Of the outer 
entrances of the insula* one, that farther cast, is decorated with moldings and a door- 
cap like the lower doorways of the residences; the other is perfectly plain I h- 
latter is in the incgalithic portion of the wall and may have claim to higher anti- 
4uity, while the former is in the ordinary quadrated work which belongs to the main 
portion of the house. This ornamented outer portal and those within have mono¬ 
lithic j;tmb» like many of the early church portals* Their moldings are of quite pure 
classic profile, and the door-cap of the outer portal is set above a row of small dentils. 
Though we have 110 portals of tins type with dates affixed, 1 do not hesitate to assign 
them to an early date; the simple caps oi the upper-story doorways are precisely 
similar in profile to a number of lintels in the Djcbcl Barishfi with inscriptions upon 
them dating from the second ami third quarters of the fourth century * In these 
details, more than anything else, perhaps, we have the key to the dating of these 
buildings. 

The house cm the west side of the narrow street leading to the north gate of the 
town is a double dwelling facing the same way and planned in all respects like the 
one above, with the exception that its outer entrance opens upon the side street 

'Svc rare 111, inscs. ami 35 from ROkan.tjnl. 
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instead of in front. The building rs not so well preserved: but from the walls of the 
lower story, with their doorways, which still remain, we find that this house Was exe¬ 
cuted with rather finer technique than the other The masonry is almost iu> massive, 
and tin jambs os' the doorway's are monoliths of great ske; but the jointing of 
Lh< stoucuork is exceedingly accurate, ami lIk moldings are most delicau.ly carved. 
The outer porta! ami Liu hm portals of the residences have deep sets of moldings on 
their jambs ami lintels, ami heavy door-caps, two with dentil moldings, rheeapof om 
of the doom a\> is enriched by the introduction of a broad band of fine geometrical or¬ 
nament above its row of dentils, like those seen in the early churches, and two small 
disks at either end. Une bears a six-pointed geometrical Star, the other a whorl. 
Nothing iu the ornament of cither house bears any sign of Christian symbolism 
There are several other houses in this same town which belong 10 the same style, 
but they are not «a* w* II preserved. Two large houses on the western wall, one near 
the south wall, and one near the center of the town are of the same class, and one 
complete!) ruined structure shows the megalithic construction at its best, Here a 
number of monolithic piers, with equally massive beams of stone, support great slabs, 
four meters in length, either as a roof for a one-story structure or the upper floor 
of a two-story building Ruins similar to these may be seen at Barrish Kalb haunch, 
KiVi, and He Mir, in the Djeljcl il- Via. and at numerous places in the Djebd Barish.l, 



Der Seta, jiousu. 1 Another good example of the domestic architecture of the 
fourth century is to be found at Der Seta, a ruined town of great extent in the south - 
eastern part of the Djebd Barfsha. I Ins house, although quite as large a> the 
houses described above, does not represent an equal degree of luxury or refinement. 

» m Svric * snir.ilc, I’J. uw. 
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It was presumably the house of a poorer man. We lin’d here none of the depen¬ 
dencies which we have seen in the courtvard and stables of the houses at kirk Bex a. 
The court here was surrounded by a plain one-story wall, and the stables were in the 
ground floor of the house itself. M. tie V ogue published the stable of this dwelling 
and does not hesimn to assign u to the fourth century. Thu front wall consists, in its 
lower courses, of megaliths la - tt larger than those of kirk Iteza; one of them measures 
5.20 rn. 1,32 m. y. ,55 m .; and the Hour Iwaween the storks insisted of huge slabs 
of stone, supported between the rronl and rear walk by massive monolithic piers with 
trapezoidal caps of square plan. The ornament is less rich than that of the houses of 
Kirk Mi'za. i he jambs of all the doorways are plain, and the lintel ornament consists 
of a broad, flat band, surmounted b> a narrow band of interlacing circles, beneath it 
simply molded door-cap. At either end of oik- of the lintel.' mv two mi per] .used dtsk> 
of different patterns, and at the ends of the other lintel are oblong plaques of intricate 
geometrical ornament, executed very flatly upon the surface. A very small round- 
topped w indow is cut in the wall bestdi one of the doorways It is interesting because 
it is splayed inward like a loophole in a Romanesque building. 

DjEBEL Riha. rile domestic architecture of the fourth Century in the more 
northern districts has a beauty and a dignity of its own, but it has 110m of die spa¬ 
cious magnificence of the residences of Lhu iJjchel Riha. M. de Vogue publishe 
four of these houses, of which there are hundreds of examples well preserved in this 
region. 

Tht end of the fourth century was particularly prolific of targe mansions in the 
cities uf tin Djcbd Kiha, if we may believe that all tin- dwellings of a single style, 
only of which is dated, 
belong to the same quarter 
of the century. The great 
ruined towns of Ruwcha, 

Dfir Sambil. il-Birah, and 
Djeritdeh contain many ex¬ 
amples. and the extensive 
ruined town of khirbit Hass 
is composed almost entire] y 
of therm For convenience 
we may classify these struc¬ 
tures as (1) city houses, 
which are arranged with ref¬ 
erence to streets, and (2} villas, which stand by themselves The general scheme of 
the resilience porliqti is the same in both classes, but the houses have not the depen¬ 
dencies which give importance to the v illas. 



TVq villas 111 Rimcha, 
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Khirbit Hass, ii>m sis, In an example of a large city house at Khirbit Hass tin 
plan is oblong, villi two residences at each end of the courtyard. The architecture 

here exhibits a somewhat purer styb 
in the treatment of the colonnade, ul- 
though the columns have no liases, 
as may he seen from the photograph, 
which shows also a well-curb and 
water-basin, both cut from a single 
stone, in the middle of the courtyard. 
The smaller houses an naturalh more numerous, and are often built in pairs side 
by side, with a high party-wall between, each having a large courtyard, with stables 
opposite the residence. t he entrance is variously disposed iri different parts of the 
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courtyard, according to the position of the house, and consists often of a single arch 
outside of tin; doorway, or of one without and one within ll is very common to find 
the lower nnims of the houses spanned hy a broad Lrails- 
vi-rse arch which springs from low and shallow piers >n 
either side. Mil accompanying photograph of a row of 
houses comprising four residences, at khirbit Hiss, shows 
the top of one of these arches, the front wall of the upper 
story of one residence having fallen away 


Ruweha. not si There arc a number of small de¬ 
tached dwellings built Upon the plan of the large villas. The plans of these du ellings 
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arc slighth broader than long. ! he house proper, consisting ■ •( m (> compartments in 
each of two stories, occupies one of the short sides, the adjoining side bring devoted to 
entrance, olh :es, and siablcs, anti the other sides consisting of plain walls. I he single 
vestibule shown in tin, illustration below has a molded arch resting upon splay-fet e caps. 



Krifl (soiifti] wall of small dewing! <lwdbaig nr Kliw^i (Fig. 
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Ruweha. viij.a i. 396 1.1* \s a tyjtt: of many villas of the larger class in the 
Djebel RlhSi- we may take one in Kuweit}, which preserves more of its details, and 

which is dated by an inscription 1 of the year 
396 A.r>. I’he plan is a great square, on ihe 
north side of which are the residences, a long 
iwo-etory building of Umr compartments in 
cad 1 story, with a two-story portico in front, 
(hi tiie vyest ‘vide of the court are two large 
compartments, \\ ith the entrance , a triple gate¬ 
way , between them ; the entranc e has a second 
story which forms a sort of tower and which 
doubtless served also as a porter's lodge; 
the compartments on either side of it have 
onl\ out story On the south and east sides 
of the square are unbroken walls oiu store 
high, and in the s,>utllcasi angle i" the stable 
t he lower portico of the residences is of the 
Doric order, with molded bases raised upon 
sepia red plinths, king shafts with consider- 
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able entasis, and capifcd.s with a mixture of variations upon the classic model: some 
have a right-lined echinus ornamented with 1 'hrisunn symbols; others have a curved 
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echintifi with small It^ve^ curling out beneath the angles of the abacus; one is of a 
debased Ionic type. All of the capitals have brackets on the inner face, which earn 
the ends of cross-beams of' stone supported at ihc other end by corbels in Lhe house 



Wt:si watt nf ViJln I .it KuwOU.j, MniWTng w^ulI artupnee iml iuwit 


wall. The architrace is right-lined in prohit;, like that of the tomb at Kdkahnya (date 
384). except that it has one more band. The upper colonnade has disappeared. but 
lire ruins show thru ii was of the uncut Corinthian order. The rest of this building 
requires little description. \ string molding is carried across the lower story at the 
level of the u uulnw -sills. The windows arc perfectly plain. The doorways have 
plain jambs, and caps, tor the most part, like the dated fourth-century lintels allcady 
described. Fin triple-gated entrance, u jlh its tower, is an interesting feature It was 
the only break in the lower story of the walls of the cilia: lull it ts now tilled up with 
crude walling, the work of the notriads. It consists on the outside of a high arch 
2 30 ni. Wtdc ; within the arch is a vestibule 4,30 m. wide and 1,70 rn. deep. Oppo¬ 
site the arch is a rectangular doorway 1 50 :m. wide, with a decorated lintel hearing 
the date given above. 1 aside this door is another vestibule* like die outer one, but 
.30 m. deeper, opening into the courtyard through a lofty arch like the other. I he 
vestibule was covered with slabs of stone The narrow doorway was of course dosed 
by a heavy wooden door; (he arches may have been provided with iron gates, lor 
there are small holes on either side. Tin arches were broad and high enough to have 
permitted the entrance of a carriage or a rider, but the doorway made it necessary for 
vehicles to remain without and for riders to dismount and lead their beasts inside. 
There are many other villas at RmvChS. ant) al Khirbit Uass and other places in the 
Djebct klh a which compare in size and style with this; but comparatively few of them 
are so well preserved as this, and ibis is the only one which is definitely dated. 
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Serdjilla mu a \ good example of a double villa, <<iu halfof which is of earlier 
and the other half of later construction. is t<i In: tfeen at SerdjtltS \ section giving a 
restoration *4 portions of both the earlier and Lhi later facade at the point w here they 
join is the subject of one of M. dc Vogue's plates My photograph shows the earlier 

residences iaui tv. with allot tin lower 
and .! ] k* rtion of the uppt r portico still 
in place, and the ■ ml of the next resi¬ 
dence, \\ Inch Seems to linvc been added 
at a later period Hie style here i> 
somewhat purer than that of the dated 
Fif. ^S. Plan nf curlier jmir of vill.t nt Scn)jilJ:t; null me ijt ^ ill'f ai KllUeh-l. All the Column5 <J | 

la,CT i wn * the lower colonnade are uniform and of 

the Tuscan order. Hie architrave is right-lined in section, and the columns of the 
upper story, though their shafts stand directly upon squared plinths and have no 
I jases, have free and graceful capitals of ihc um m t orimhiun order Tin doorways and 
the windows, too, hav e Hat friezes, and c;q» above them. SOith: of which are molded 
like the earlier examples, while others consist of hand* of geometrical ornament 




Jk'MlIi wn\\ amJ |?nnis^ -h oMlt part of villa jr $er;|ji!l£ 


Entrances. The entrances to the city houses were very effective!) treated The 
single vestibule with oik arched and one rectangular doorway was more common. 
This was usually roofed in stone and was often surmounted by a sort of tower. 

' La Sjlie L'uiuiJl', PI, 
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In tht- illustration from Djitradch this tower has three stones, the middle floor serving 
as a porter's lodge, with u small window upon the street, while the third story is 
a fine open loggia with 
coupled w indows, separate*.! 
by a short half-column of 
the t urimbkm order \n- 
other street entrance nun 
be seen in the same photo- 
grapii, in which a broad, 
arched vestibule is sur¬ 
mounted by u fine triple 
window almost Palladia^ 
in effect 

Hiese entrances were 
placed in almost any |ior- 
tion nil the courtyard t< > suit 
the c-im cnicnee of the own¬ 
ers, or in accordance with 
the position of the streets 
or the slope of the ground. 

1 he example shown in the photograph from kbirbit llass opens into ;in angle of the 
courtyard, f he moldings *>! the arch ami thijsc of the piers which support it, and the 

treatment of the lintel of the doorway within, 
are typical of the vestibules of this period, of 
which there are a targe number still welt pre¬ 
served in the Djehcl Ktha. 


KiUniru t'itim-i ,n hjeritileh. 


Vtstifedle m KJiirbkt H4s> 


Stables. All of the mort extensive dwell- 
i tigs had private stables. The mufc modest of 
ihc hotises had stables in the ground story : the 
owners of villas placed their stables in a corner 
of the courtyard; the interior arrangement of 
both kinds is practically the same, the compart¬ 
ment being divided by a row of square mono¬ 
lithic piers which carry the roof; between the 
piers are rectangular mangers, each cut in a sin¬ 
gle block of stone; the roofs arc usually of stone 
slabs, invariably so when tin: roof forms the floor 
of a habitation. The plan and arrangement <>f 
stables is the same in all sections of the courtfrv. 

m 
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STAIRS. Stairs of stone wore common throughout Syria, but Feu examples have 
boon preserved. livery private llOUsC of two stories scorns to have been proc ideal u ilh 

a stair. These were always on the 
outside atul usually ai one emt of 
the portico. In one example, at 
Serdjilla, tlte stairs are preserved, 
though the porticos have disap¬ 
peared. Jn thi-* case the steps are 
laid upon a stringer of stone, and 
have a small closet beneath them, 

1 ixterinr stairs are abo found inde¬ 
pendent of the colonnades. A flight 
of steps was found at Djenfrdeh, 
that extended up through two 
stories, file peculiarity of its con¬ 
struction is that it is made up of 
blocks of stone projecting nut from 
the wall I steps are cut in each 
stone, which is So m. wide, and 
depends for its support solely upon 
the weight uf wall superposed upon one end of it. The building in which this stair¬ 
case was found is a small structure in one angle of the courtyard of a villa Its 
ground story contained a stable. This story and the one above it arc both roofed with 
slabs of stone. It is not probable that there was another story , the stairs must have 
led to the roof of th* building This was the only example of a flat roof in the 
second story of a building that we jaw in all the ruined titles of Northern Central 
Syria. The flat roof, so common in more an¬ 
cient times, and almost universal in the modern 
houses of the Orient, seems to have given way 
entirely to the gable form of roof, which is 
imm suggestive of the an h nocture of (jrecce 
and of the Occident in general. 

SHCDs. Another interesting detail of Lhc 
domestic architecture nt Northern Syria is the 

m 

shetl or shade-stone frequently found over the 
doorways. 1'his consists usually of a single 
slab of stone projecting horizontally from the umsiijeo.nr «i ivr.*tieti, 

wall, cut to a sloping surface cm the Upper vide to died water easily None of tlu.se 
shade-Stones was found with brackets or other supports in the wall below ; all were 



held in place by the weight 
<i| the wall imposed upon 
the end of tin; slab which 
was inserted in the wall. 

Examples are to be seen 
at B'ohakuh, Hatmikka, 

*! 1 r m 

Bakirha, and Dan war In 
cases where they appear 
above elaborately carved 
lintels, the carving has been 
completely protected from 
tin- w eather and is as sharp 
as w hen first executed. In 
it-Barnli there is an exam¬ 
ple of a double shade-stone WifidHwii*.«fn: fguevvy ta Jl*t(irah 

over a large gateway in tin wall of the courtyard »>f a villa; in this east t)ire< 
huge slabs of stone project on bod) sides of the wall. 


IV 

t I V 1 L ARC 1 IITECTl RE 

^pHERE are fewer remains of tile civil juv hi lecture of the fourth century than 
Jv of the two centuries following, when public baths were built that are still pre¬ 
served. Besides die basilicas already described, one or two of which may haw- been 
used for secular purposes, there are still left <>n)y the remains of the shops and .the 
watch-towers of the towns that stood upon tin borders of the plain. 

Shops. The bazaars of this period seem to have been less well built than other 
kinds of structures, if we may judge from the complete ruins in which we find them 
now. There are extensive ruins of buildings winch, by’ comparison with a later build¬ 
ing that is known from an inscription' iu have been a siua, seem to hav e been shop- at 
il-bilrah, Midjleyya. I Jjeradeh. and Ruwcha. to say nothing of still more ruinous struc¬ 
tures m the Pjebd Bfirislia. In plan they arc lik- greatly elongated lions* consisting 
»f a series of small two-stuty compartments, with only a doorway in the ground floor 
of each compartment. with doors and windows in the floor above, and with a long, tow 
two-story portico in front. the lower chambers seem to have been used ax store¬ 
rooms for the merchandise which was displayed during the day in the portico I he 

1 Pun TV, Syr. ins. 14. 
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upper story was habitable and may have served as homes lor the tradesmen, J he 
porticos arc generally • *f die simplest quadrangular style, often devoid «d moldings 
There were in many cases two of these long structures, facing each other, on opposite 
sides of a street, as in Djeritdeh. 



Nijnhrrrst .irtgk- of market m Kiifvclii, 


Ruweha, u akk i:. i . At Kuwi ha there is a large open square, measuring fully 40 m. 
on a side, surrounded with these stoar, lu this instance the porticos were composed 
of columns with capitals of various debased style-, and a perfectly plain architrave 
this square, which was entered through a broad; art lied gateway, formed an agora 
not unlike the market-places built by the Romans in Grecian lands. 

Towers, The watch-tower?! id the towns on the eastern borders of die district are, 
in most cases, in total ruins. They seem to have been of various heights, and the 
higher they were (he fewer are preserved* One of the lower towers, two stories in 
height, was published by M, de Vogue (l'L 58). This is at khirhit Hubs and stands 
at a considerable distance from ih« town. In the eastward <»o Hooking the plain. 

Djeradeh. tow e-:h. At I Jjeradt li there is a tower of six stories completely pre¬ 
served to its uppermost cornice. It is within the town aud forms'a pan of tin town 
wall, which, as was often the case with these- structures, is funned lor the most part by 
the rear walls «*f houses. Its exact position is in an interior ungU >4 iln wall, on the 
western -ide of the town, so that it overlook- the town itself and the plain far beyond. 
The structure is 5,50 rn. square and about 28 m. high. It was divided into six stories. 
The gi'imnd floor is spanned by a single arch which supports the slabs of stone that 
form the floor of thi next story above. The other floor- wen uf wood, and the stair¬ 
case seems also to ha\< bn n made of wood. L.uh ■ -f the live stories above I lie ground 
floor is provided with a -mail window , the uppermost story ha- a large opening in 
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oriel i face in the form of a oross, that opens out upon a narrow balcony extending 
around the lour silks of the lower, supported Upon projecting corbel< *u the ea^t 
hue of Lin story below this, at one side, there 
i> a small compartment built out from the vs all 
upon two liii ee corbels, I his overhanging 
chamber is entered through a narrow doorway, 

U is about 2,25 m. high. 2.30 m wide, and 
.Bout, deep on the inside. In tin: middle of die 
stone floor y a circular aperture .25 m. jii diam¬ 
eter. There can be no doubt that this closet 
was the htfriua of the watch. Construe lions 
of similar arrangement, but much smalh r, are 
found in oilier towel's direct!) 1 above the en¬ 
trance, rili-M. latter were doubtless used by 
the guard to drop projentilns upon the hcatU 
■ it besiegers. A11 example of this kiml is to he 
found in tllC tower publish eel by M. de \ ogiie 
(Id 58}, Such a dew ice was used bv the Sara¬ 
cenic builders m later centuries, and In the 
(ioOiic architect-. in the castles of the middle 
;u*es. But in medieval buildings wc also fshul this same form of chamber used as a 
latrina, and in the low er at l Ijeradeh we have one of the earliest examples ui this use 
Here it could have had no other purpose, lbr.it is on the town side oi the tower and not 
above atl) point of attack, ti is interesting to note that a mass o( broken cylinders ot 

day was found in the rums beside the 
wall, suggesting that an earthen con¬ 
duit 1 n«I} hav e led from the closet to a 
sewer of some soru Later examples 
of the same kind of stratum are con¬ 
vincing proof of its purpose (sec page 
ool The ground story of the tower 
is entered by a small doorway on the 
western side, but still within the town, 
for the south side of the tower coin¬ 
cides with the tow n wall This open¬ 
ing was closed by a door of solid ba¬ 
salt, still in situ* that swung upon a 
ball and socket above and below. 
The outer face of the door \< carved 
with rtiles and panels in low relief. 

u 11, -1 *ii lu-.ilt in ffutiiuj fijmlltflk 1 










CHAPTER V 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 


r piII: hutillers of Liu,- fifth century in Northern Syria were even more considerate of 
* the archreologists of tile twentieth than those of tin- fourth had been, bated 
buildings of every desfirijrtitm art- found here: four churches, a baptistery, a public 
bath* a number of private houses, and tombs of many kinds. With tlu aid of these 
dated buildings of every class, it is not difficult in And an approximate date for many 
others which have no dated inscriptions upon them The building* of this century do 
not differ material!) from those of the Century preceding. The methods of construe- 
lion ar< practical)) the same: the general plan and arrangement of churches, houses, 
and tombs is not altered, and the unit of measurement remains unchanged. In the 
i hurdles, however, ue find that the scheme of proportions has been changed from die 
relation 3 2 or 5:3 to that of 4:3: die width of die nave is not always espial to a 
specific number of mlcrcohsmniatitms, and the engaged columns, so common at the 
ends of the nave arcades of fourth-century churt fus, arc replaced by rectangular 
responds. Hut it is in the ornament of buddings of all kinds that we discover the most 
sinking changes. New and strange styles of capitals are introduced; in the larger 
portals, bands of rich ornament are employed with the moldings, anti a rich symbol¬ 
ism, pervasively Christian, appears in all forms of ornament Hie strange elements, 
foreign to classic art, which appeared in the century before, and which, as lias boon 
said, may be the artistic expression of Liu A ran lean influence heralded by the Syriac 
inscriptions which now begin 10 appear, are more and more in evidence, finding ex¬ 
pression in the new forms of capitals, in the bands of ornament inserted between the 
moldings, in cafvcd pulvinatcd frizes, and in cornices of varied forms, while ctassk 
models are less and less frequently iiseti as the new s>tylc develops. t he rectangular 
window opening in buildings of importance now gives way almost entirely tu the 
cur\ad-topped window, a semicircle being cut in the lintel to give the effect of an 
arch, the rectangular form being retained chiefly, though not entire)) , for secular build¬ 
ings. The coupled window, either rectangular or round-topped, with an engaged 
colonnette between the openings, becomes more common, and a rulicving-arch, 
either true or false, is often introduced above the broader doorways. This arch is 
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occasionally found with ;i set «>f ini iscd moldings about it \ hood molding i - often, 
employed above p> srtaK of * Imrche-s or other largi building'., and various new fomo of 
lintel decoration appear. Window openings are almost invariably devoid of moldings. 


? 

CHURCHES 


r l' v HHRE are three large dated churches of the fifth century in the foot-hills at the 
A northern end of the ! Jjebcl Barishu— one at Babiska, one at kscdjbdi, and one at 
D;lr Rita VII three belong to the first twenty years of the century, and all are built 
upon practical!) the same model. Each is situated in a deserted ruin of considerable 
sixe in which there are other churches, and all have readied about the same degree of 
dilapidation The interior cokHtnad.es with their supcrsmicUttfe. and thv: semi-dome of 
the apse, have fallen in each case. 



Babiska. i ’-Ast r ill Kin. 401 \.i». Of the Hast Church of RSbisfcil only 

the lower portions of the apse and tin lower ston of tile unbroken west wall are 
standing. But from tin debris within the nave we may stud) the interior orna¬ 
ment. and from the fallen lintels of the 
south side we derive not only a notion of 
the exterior decoration, but from an inscrip¬ 
tion 1 upon one of them we learn the date 
uf the church, 401 v,i>. The plan ts of the 
usual IcLsiiical type, presenting no new 
features on the outside except at the east 
end, where ii segment uf the curve of the 
apse is permitted to show between the 
walls of the side chambers. The' rectan¬ 
gular portion of the church is 19.95 m. 
long and 14,90 in. wide, inside measure¬ 
ment, or 36 by 27 cubits, giving the pro¬ 
portion of 4:3, instead of 3:2 as in the 
older churches. The central na\ e is 8.4 o in. 
broad on centers and the intcrenhimnia- 
ti*ms of the arcade are equal to urn third 


Fig. 41J. Flats 0f FiiSi Cbltcli at Itfilikkk 


of this width, or 2,80 m There were sewn arches, then, on either side, as compared 
w ith the usual nine of the fourth-century churches It will thus be seen that, though 

‘Part JU. m* . 67. 
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the church is a very little shorter than the earlier churches in the Djebd Rlha. the 
centra! nave is much wider and the apse arch much broader 1 he threat arch ot the 
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apse was flelit.alr.lv molded, and the deep rectangular piers on either side at the ends 
of the arcades were capped with a deep set of moldings. I hi bnsi^ of the columns 
were set upon low plinths. Hie shaft is 3.80 m, long. A harrow band of * usped orna- 



l-.a&t i.liunh at f3.ji'i rki, ^ us-t nul t jiiJ mi 1i Ir+uliu# m|t* duwUT. 


liicnt appears ln hm tile astragal at tin lop nj Uu shaft. Fin 1 apilals arcof two form-. 
Whether lltest un> placed alternately in l)i< arc,ado, the condition of the ruin pre¬ 
vents our knowing One set is of the uncut Corinthian type, with festoons draped 
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below ihi volutes at ill* angles; ilu- other is a round, bdl-diapcd >r t r with d«ep 
grooves, like thi- llutings of an bni< < olunm, i:ut iter) tend icularh in th<- cvhimB I’pon 
the neck i f Llit- capital, below ilu (lutings, b a narrow 
beau I-and-red molding I he abacus is rectangular 
anti nuitc plain. The exterior ornament was eon fin eel 
to llie two south portals, both of which are in mins. 

I huy were substantially like those of the two churches 
described Ik low. I pon tiu easternmost .if the two 
lintels i- the inscription which gives the date, and the 
name <<f the t z/y : ‘i,z, or architect, M ark i anus K \ris 
The south side of tile church faces a large cloister 
court, entered through a broad arch in a high w all at 
the west At the southwest angle of the cloister 
court is :i tower of two stories; along its southern side art; the remains of a portico of 
rectangular piers, which formed the facade of the clerical readent■ s \i Mu ^.miin n^t 
angle u;s another tower, adjoining which, on the east vide of the court, unis a build¬ 
ing of « onsidei able importance, width, b\ < otupansoti with tin .irrajig. tm nl of other 
cloisters in the region, in a) be called a baplistun. Although tlib building liu* been 
allmost completely demolished and carried away by lh« pre>i nt Inhabitants of the 
neighboring village of Serniedfu it still preserves, in its portal (<>r had preserved in 
April. 1900). one of the most remarkable monuments of its time a monumental portal 

1.65 m. b\ 2,25 m. in the clear, 
with jambs built up in five courses, 
and a giganiu lintel 3,90 m. long 
and t 24 m, high, framed in a 
broad set of deep mold fugs inter¬ 
spersed with band' of rich orna¬ 
ment and surmounted by a minia¬ 
ture arcade of nine niches in relief, 
the slender colonnettes of n hk It 
rested upon tin- upper molding of 
the lintel. The innermost mold¬ 
ings consist of three narrow bauds, 
separated along the jambs by a 
bead-amt-red molding; then comes 
a deep seotia, Outside of w hich is a 

hcavv chain ornament with a small 
# 

cross in the center, above the open¬ 
ing Ovi Bide of this is the broad 
Uworuray si MtifliilcfdoMn coon ■ »i tDui ditneb n lVthisfc;i, Central band oi ornament, a . IflSSM * 


I 
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looking rincenu of acanthus leaves between two deep scutius, and with an intricately 
carved disk, of conventional floral pattern, between two palm brandies, in the center 
over the doorway. 'Hie third band is of woven basket work: the outermost decoration 
consists of deep cusps with blunt poi nts, the spaces between the cusps being filled, each 
with a liny leaf, a form of ornament rich and effective, bui as rare as it is effective. 
The space covered by the nine niches is a little broader than the extreme width of 
Lht lintel moldings. *o that the colonnettes of the outermost arches cannot rest upon 
them To meet this deficiency two tall flambeaux 1 were carved in relief upon du 
ends of the lintel, and the bases of the outermost colonnettes vvere supported upon their 
tops. The niches of the arcade are extremely shallow, and the destruction of the colon¬ 
nettes makes them look more shallow than they did originally, Their archivolts and 
the spandrels between them were carved with delicate patterns, anti the niches tliciii- 
sclvcs show remains of sculpture of same kind. <)ri either side of a defaced bii of 
sculpture in the central niche, which is a trifle larger than the others, is a candlestick 
in low relief; the niche next lo it u» the right shows remnants of rich diaperwork 
J In whole composition I extremely vigorous and decorative. The acanthus orna¬ 
ment, the fillets, and tlv brad-urn I-red ornaments are infused with c lassie feeling The 
scotia moldings, with tlu ir deep shadows, suggest anything but decadence , the high 
relief could hardly be classed with early Christian curving; but the bands of chain and 
basket ornaments are something new and strange, not suggestive of Byzantine nor 
reminiscent of anything (irevk or Roman Where did they originate ? Is there any 
objection to our saving that they express the art motives of the A ran lean inhabitant* of 
this region, who, a> is commonly know n, had relations with the centers of civilization 
farther east? With regard to the outermost ornament, we may say that it is 
common in Northern Syria, not in so elaborate a form, and w ithout the leaves that 
make it particularly rich in the present instance: but the same type is Found above 
doorways and arches ordinarily in the earlier buildings. 1 know of no similar orna¬ 
ment in the world, except in far-away Lombardy, where decoration somewhat similar 
appears in a number of Romanesque monuments. The arched entrance at the west 
side of the cloister court takes us back to the fourth-century vestibules of the Djehcl 
Rflifi, though the \ misstiirs are not carried through to form the ceiling of a vaulted 
compartment- VVu find good impost moldings, and a deep set of moldings upon the 
archivolt, above the center of which is n disk, carved in relief upon the keystone, repre¬ 
senting a six-aimed cross within a wreath. Above the arch is a row of rectangular 
windows opening beneath the cornice, and w ithm the arch a line of rectangular piers 
which show that there was a story above tlu entrance. Hut tin anomaly of the situa¬ 
tion is th* presence of a doorway complete with jambs in courses and a decorated 
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lintel, staruling just inside the arch, too near to have formed a vestibule, and yet not a 
part of the wall in which the arch is. In fact, a portion of the ornament of the little} is 
Concealed by the arch An inscrip¬ 
tion ' cm the lintd says that it was 
made in 480 v.o, ; but it certainly 
dues not occupy the position for 
which tt was intended. I lie two 
south portals of the church arc 'till 
U> b<: seen in the ruins. I here 
were apparently no entrances on 
the north, where the ground falls 
rapidly away. The west wall has 
no doorway. Where, then, was 
this portal designed to stand ? The 
inscription refers to the completion 
of the nptopj*;; but it is difficult to 
determine what this means. 


AriJuij mnmLu cUu^ltf of Ea--* v'Uuu h at L\ibMA ( with dwi^ay 

inside. 


KSEDJHEH. MAST C H 1 :«'C H , 

414 \,D. Ksedjbeh is ail exten¬ 
sive ruin, situated upon a hill in the 
northeastern part of the Djebel Barisha, onK a half-hours ride from Babiska, Most 
of the buildings of the town are completely mined, the two churches being the Best 
preserved of all. The larger of these, situated in die eastern part of the town, is die 
one w hich ive shall discuss at this point. The plan of the church is similar to that of 

the fourth-ceil tiny basilicas; the proportions are mon nearly 
like those of the churt It at Rlbiska. The width i** exactly 
the same, 27 cubits; the length, however, is only 32 cubits, 
4 cubits short of the length wlvit h would give the propor¬ 
tion 4:3: but tlie west wall was Certainly rebuilt after the 
church was originall\ completed The apse is ,37 in 
(one foot) narrower than that at Babiska; the central nave ts 
7,62 m, wide on centers. Tlicrc seem t<> have been only 
five arches on cither side of the nave. The entrance into the 
apse chamber on the north, the prothesis, is rectangular and 
I',- S o. e 1 1.111 ,>1 East (Jiiufdi u was closed bv a door . that leading to the South chamber, or 
Ks^tijl.Uk. diaconicum. was arched 1 min the south side of the dia- 


conieum, a small doorway led into the baptist’ -TV, a small compartment 4 20 m square, 
spanned by a transverse arch, with a western * nlrance, and a itm aps*. .97 in. wide, in 
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tilt- thukiKss of tin rust w Jill, its outer curve showing bus diglttU on the exterior. 
I he capitals «>i tin rmvc an the only details of interior ornament that an to lie found 



SuliLIi wjEI of I-.airL Cljurtli ni KsfeiJlt^Es 


among the ruins. They an of three vtiriciies — the uncut urintltian variety with gar¬ 
landed volutes, the Dorii capital with ornamented echinus, ami tin grooved kind like 
dmse ,it Bnlnsha. i'he exterior decoration may he studied in the two portals in the 
south wall, both of w hicll are- well presetted. t he more easterly of the two portals i> 



kifrt in wilt It null of Uiurrti *■■ KstMjf.dt. 


the richer in tleeora- 
tion. The jam l is are 
hmh up in courses. 

The deep moldings .it 
the jambs and I in Lei 
are inu aspersed with 
hands of ornament. 
The lintel is provided 
with a heavy hood 
molding, in profile a 
deep eyiTiu recta, orna¬ 
mented with aui lie- 
mil ■ ns and acanthus 
leaves in low relief. 
Tin- outermost orna¬ 
ment of the doorway 
is a border of narrow 
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interlacing fiUeis sni'ldnt will i small beads, tin. interlacing- txring til lid with scrolls, 
stars, and rosettes, the outer sfiaccs with small disks. Wiiliin this border is a <lecp 
tyina, swelling welt at its lower curve, beneath which is a fine Ih.xI- and-reel molding. 
Inside Of iliis is a Hat band Of bay haves. Then com* s a narrow c) mu reverse The 
two innermost memlWTs arc two simple bunds separated by Ok 1 «:ad and rt'j I. ( hi Ore 
upper hand of Ore lintel is tire inscription/ which gives On thru 41+ 15 \.R, and tells 
ii> that the church is ’I Ik other portal is practically the Annie, 

without Liu: ornamental bands ; it also has a hood molding, hilt it is bare of carving, 
The windows in this wall are small and rec¬ 
tangular; its cornice Is of the common type. 


Dak Kit a. « jm k< >» -1 h" cm* 
Musts, 41B \.i> Tile oldest "I tin tins a 
churches, at Par Kita. u liu I) we have* ailed 
the church of Paul and Moses from an in¬ 
scription upon one of ii> portals, corre¬ 
sponds almost exactly, in proportion and 
measurements, with lilt: church at l! fi hi ska. 
[’he body of the church measures 36 by 27 
1 ubits. The west end is devoid of open¬ 
ings, and the number of inti rc<iluinidations 
is the same as at Hfibisk";; but the apse 
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arch and the centra! nave are a trifle narrower, giving greater width to tin suit aisles, 
f lic plan of the apse does not follow Lhe evample of'tlk- I nst Church at BfibLska, bui, 
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like the church at KsOdjbeh, returns to the old fourth-century style of concealing tin- 
exterior curve behind a straight wall. The entrances consist of two large portals 
in the south wall, but round-topped windows are introduced in this wall, which is a 
liule higher than that of the Ksedjbc-h church. I hr ornament closely resembles that 



InlrfiuF nf church at I’aul jh* 1 Miwss, -it I>ii KlM, loukinj; litwarti 


of the two sifter churches described above: the capitals of the nave are chiefly of the 
uncut Corinthian order, and are of the same dimensions as the capitals of the other 
contemjioranetm-. churches. The shafts, 3.25 m. high, are ,55 in shorter than those 
nt Ikibiska; the moldings of the apse arch and the responds are practically the same, 
I here uaiS Ilo import molding in the apse. The two south portals arc reproductions 
of those nt Kscdjbeh. and an inscription' on the same pan of the corresponding linli 1 

gives the date 418 and the name of the 
or architect, ns Kyros. 

llAllTtHTHKY. 422 A. I.*, The position of the 
baptistery differs from that of either of the ex¬ 
amples described above. In this case it stands 
in ilie southwest angle of the cloister court, a 
square building complete in !Ls 1J and jRirfccth 
pr< served, with its apse, its western portal, ami 
its side entrance toward the church. The build¬ 
ing is 4 -75 Tn square, and the apse opening is 
1.85 m. wide. Within the apse is a low para¬ 
pet, a cubit high and .44 m wide; behind this 

‘ l’tirl UJ. Ian. 57. 
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the flour sunken below the pavement level of the building, providing a font of semi¬ 
circular form, 94 m. in radius, [ here art apertures ill the wall for the letting in and 
overflow of water. On 
the left of the arch, as 
you face it, Is a cup¬ 
board in the thickness 
1'I Hit vi all 1 he svrni- 
dome of 1 his little apse 
is admirably preserved 
and is an excellent ex¬ 
ample, on a small scale, 
of the semi-domes in 
dry masonry thatwere so 
common in the churches 
of the whole region. 

I he sole ornament of 
the interior of this build¬ 
ing is a symbolical disk, 
incised upon the key¬ 
stone of the arch, and 
the impost molding, quite deep and rich, that is carried around Lhc* curve of the apse 
and returned to form pilaster -caps, The exterior of the baptistery is quite as interest¬ 
ing as its interior. The exposed 
apse, witli its rounded semi-dome 
and deep impost moldings, is per¬ 
haps the earliest and best-preserved 
example of iis kind in Sy ria, flic 
two portals are framed in heavy 
moldings, of goiml profile, but with¬ 
out bands of ornament That on 
the west shows the use of the bead- 
and-i eel molding, and has a sym¬ 
bolic disk in the center of its lintel 
and a broad cavcttodoor-eap, carved 
with erect acanthus leaves. The 
portal is surmounted by a stilled rc- 
lieving-arch of five \olissgus with 
incised moldings The other por¬ 
tal presents also a cornice of scan- 


wM of baptistery of dmivli .if JW and &% IMf KiU. 

Rowing rfcteriur of ajrtt:. 


humor nf apse, (■.ipiHfcry of diyixh ol E'sitit mil Dir Kill. 
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leaves, with an ornamental 
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disk in the center t hu of the lower members I the lintel molding hears an inscrip¬ 
tion in i deck, which gives us the date 422 \.t> I hen is no rclicying-arth above this 




I Mir ml, bum tall.riittml- 

l upped window withnut 
moldings. The stone¬ 
work about this win¬ 
dow, as will be seen in 
the photograph, pr<~ 
sent s a mini lur of joints 
that are neither s tatical 
nor hunaomal giving 
;m cfleet almost polyg¬ 
onal The cornice, that 
is carried all round the 
tup tif the wall shows 
m 1 sign of a gable al jo\ c 
il; the building was tin- 
doubted I y roofed with 
a pyramid of wood* 
The southern gate- 

tvay of the t lose, adjoining the southeast angle of the Ixiptistm*) . is a simpU rectangular 
portal with molded jambs and lintel the lainr bearing an 
inscription* with tin date 431 \ n. 


L'JiiiTf h (if I p ju 1 anti fmicri ih mirths cttL 


I-'ljt 11 . I’liinr -i-f rlnm I. ,11 Kiifrt il- 


Kasr il-bknat. 1 itt KCti <>ne of tin largest and 
most magnificent churches of all Northern Syria, that at 
Kasr it-lienar. ct itainly belongs to tills period, if ivc mav 
judge by comparison, This church does not stand amid 
tin ruins of a town; it was the central feature of agral 
ndigious establishment, situated above the Koman road, 
and on the north side of it where the road rounds 111* 
extreme northern limit of the Mjebcl iiarishn. It is 
therefore* properly sinking, in the Djcbtd ilnlnkqh 3 I he 
church i* in a verv dilapidated condition. Il lies to the 
simih oi tin ruins of extensive conventual buildings, vast 
inn*- for the a> > . mi mo lation of pilgrims and a great lower 
-'till preserving portions of its six stories intact, tin tallest 


structure extam among tin ruins of Northern Syria <M the dmn h littl remains in 
situ but the western wall and portions of the great apse and side chiipt Is. Hu walls 
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of tin: apse. preserving one of its pilasters, its impost moldings, and three of th« vous- 
snirs h hT lIh. m;tin arch anil '«n< respond of the nave arcade. together with fragment- of 
detail* lying within tin church, serve us in the dating of the structure I hi plan of 
this church is in alt respects like that of the church of Maul anti at D&f kitn, and 

the same scheme of proportion is observed. The main both ul the church is 20 m. 
t3<i cubital wide by 26-60 ni. (48 cubits) long. The chancel arch had a span of 14 
cubits, while the central nave was nearly 20 cubits broad. There were seven intcr- 
i.'lummatinns on either side of the nave, each 363 m wide The western portal has 
the appearance of having been cut through at a period later than that of tile building 


of ilk- church I he north aisle is wider than the other by *8 in,, whih at Hfibiskd, it 
will be re membered, the south aide was tin wider by 30 m 1 In interior ornament 



Inltfrinr ,'ffihHieh n k.-.o it-|U.-r:ili. 


consists only of the arch of the apse and the capitals of the (law arcades, the form* 1 
is decplv molded, the outer molding lacing a cyma recta carv ed with anthemions and 
honeysuckle ornament. I he apse arch springs from a pithster-cap of Well-executed 
I'oriuthian style, bearing a smalt cross within a circle at the outer angle ol its abacus, 
\\ e find here an impost molding carried around the apse a[ the springing of ns semi- 
dome, which, with the almost classic cap of the pilaster, reminds us of the early >-hurdles 


of the |)jitbd Rltia, with the difference that the impost molding does not form an archi¬ 
trave above the cap and below the arch molding, but abuts the cap at its own level 
1 he caps of the responds In-sidv ihc apse art similar to those at Par Kita and Haiti ska, 
having onlv a set of moldings, with no attempt at richer ornament The capitals of 
the mo c seem to have been ol onlv two SflrK one of the i orinthiatl order - in II cut, :\ 
little too low to be classic, and the other of the uncut l.ormihkm >lvl . with garlanded 
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volute- One M the {firmer kind, whkh stood nearest the apse. in the south range of 
columns, bears a medallion containing a Drcck inscription. 1 Little remains of tin- ex¬ 
terior decoration save two lintels, one in place 
on the south side, the 'idler lying face up on 
the north, These show substantially the same 
moldings as the doorways at I Jar Kita and 
Ksudjbeh ; hut the hood molding with its au- 
ihemiou ornament is, m this case, a pan of 
tin lintel itself. The inscription mi the capi¬ 
tal referred to above gives tin name of the 
architect Kyris. Dr. I’reiittec thinks that 
there can be no reasonable doubt that this 
Kyris was the same as Markianos Kvris, 
the architect of the Hast Church at Biibiska: 
he also believes thaL Kyras, who built the 
church of Paul and Moses, is the same man as this Kvris. If this be true, we have 
an approximate date for the great church at Kasr il-BenAt This theory is certainly 
borne out by the details of the three churches, which may easily have been designed bv 
the same hand. This might also be said of ilk church at Ksutljbch, which was the 
work of Kyrillas 

Dana t North). cmmen/ 483 \ o A church of basilica) fumy but of proportions 
somewhat different from those of any of the foregoing examples, and belonging to the 
end of the century was published by M M Tuxicr and Pullan. in 
tlu ir work 11 Architecture Byzantine-/' This edifice was seen at 
Dana, while these gentlemen were making the journey from Aleppo 
to Antioch by the old road in 1840. it is not mentioned by M. tie 
VogUe, who visited Dana about twenty > ears later, and if any por¬ 
tions of it are still in situ, they an completely hidden In tlu build¬ 
ings of the modern village. But it has probably been destroyed, 
for Dr Prentice found the inscribed and dated lintel, 3 described 
as in -itu in the ulwYc-mentmned publication, lying loosely in a 
modem walk I have taken the plan from “ Architecture Byzantine, and shall describe 
the church as it stood, from the other illustrations and the text that accompany' it. 

The building was nearly square, measuring 16 m, by 14 m. outside; the navfe, 11 ram. 
tong and 13 to m. wide (inside), was divided by two rows of three columns each; the 
central aisle terminated in a scmicirt ular apse that was concealed <>n the exterior by a 
-might east wall. The peculiarity -‘I tlu plan, besides I hat seen in its proportions, 
lies in the direct 1 otnmwucition between the apse and its side chamber*, and in the 

1 Fun ft!, ini. ;(S. "Tcxit-t and Pultun AfOutccitm HvumizR. I 1 ]. LJX This diurdi mu l ih< taruipy tmnU 
.Lt 1 hi NUIUC |iUb! -in: IKp utily 111 rid mu Liie ut Uii> r^u.n published in llie w.nk- * Pan lit, inv , r . 
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lack of doorways connecting the aisles with either of them. According to the draw¬ 
ing*. die construction of the church was similar to that of other buildings of the 
same ccmury in this region the arches of the 
navi were stilted; their imposts were small 
consisting of a single cubical bind;; and there 
were but three independent voussotrs in each 
arch, I lie wall pilasters or responds tn the 
.lisle walls opposite the columns arc the only 
striking features nut Mind in other churches 
of Northern Syria, and arc suggestive of the 
Romanes* |we and Renaissance responds of 
much later date I he ornament here sceftis 
to have been not unlike that of the earlier 
churches of the country described in these ^54* Sc * lion f.r t buidi j« tiLjtlietn litow. 
pages; the capitals were of the uncut t orimhian order, with garlanded angles. The 
apse arch was richly molded and oi the horseshoe form, an unusual style for apse 
arches in this region. 



Mshabbak. < Fit rcil We found no churches in N'irthcm Syria with dated 
inscriptions of the second hah of the fifth century : but a number of dated buildings of 
other kinds were found which illustrate a few of the architectural innovations that 
w ere introduced w ith the advance of the century, anti the dated church at Dana, pub¬ 
lished by 1 exier and l'ullan.’ but now completely lost is an index. It is by it com¬ 
parison of the details of the dun eh at Mshabbak with tho-^ of these dated buildings that 
wv aiv enabled to asdgn this edifice t< ■ the latter half or the t cnttiry t his church is t he 
most perfectly preserved buildingof basdieal plan that uv found in all Northern Syria: 

the replacing of the fallen stones of the gables, and a restoration 
of its wooden roofs, are all that would be required to make it a 
practicable house of worship. It stands on th< northwest side of a 
m m | sma ^ aiR ® i KJor L v built town in Complete nuns, situated in a group 

i of low hills beyond the circle of [he Djebcl Hakikah, ibout four 
1 miles southeast of the Djebd Shekli Be re k At. M dc Yogfie did 
not visit this site, but saw photographs of the church, taken by a 
resident ol Aleppo, which he used in the reconstruction of the 

L " « I ruined churches w hich he published (see notc% page 133, “La Syrie 

J Centrale Mo far as 1 am able to discover, this church has 
itn 55. fi.ni .if. iiiijvh never been published with a plan drawn to sc alt 

l lu- plan is nf the ordinary typ. of the fifth-century churches of 
tin. Djcbd Baridcl. and the pro|>ortion i.f length to breadth is the -anic. Il is, how- 

‘,\fthstf*iure Hyutitinc, VI LIX. 
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architecture of the fifth cenm in 


,vcr a smaller ..ig than iht early tilled chwd.es 4mrt*d above . W"K ■"'.v 

, 2 a , u , . .. 24 dibits wide inside, and dKNjfK * ISWf are ll " l ' 11 

^2 lol %. > ** , . hirtim, to scale I.r the 
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with the* vxamjite in the baptistery at I >Ar K 


liir-bir building:*- Instead <>f 
d,^ the width of tin mtCFL-oJumiii- 
auons ami preserving Ulc sanu - 
number of columns, the mcasurc- 
are retained anti the number 
u f mLeicolumniations is reduced by 
( ,no. In addition to the two door* 
wavs in the south wall, which ait 

common in the earlier strut tin es, 
we find one on the ninth ami a fine 
large portal in the western facade. 
Two windows are inserted in the 
curve of the apse, one at the end 
of each aisle, ami one on either side 
uf the western portal. This is pro¬ 
vided w ith a relieving-arch of five 
voussoirs. that may be compared 
wtiich has incised lace moldings. The 
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facade has two Rories ‘>f Openings above the portal; tilt first ctinMi^ls -if three rectan¬ 
gular windows and the second «»f three round-topped windows, I'he wlnjlc super¬ 
structure is designed with a view tn greater height than tile earlier churches; the 
columns are higher, being near Is five meters high, and the arches are stilted upon a 
cubical bind L'ptm this narrow impost is placed another block which answers for 
two vimwars, one for each arch, and above this begins the set of eleven voussoirs, 
some long and some short, interlocking v\ ith one another to secure greater strength; 
thus the voussoirs til) the spandrel* complete!) and arc carried up to a level line upon 
which is laid a single course (see Rg. $i\ page 25). Alxnu thi^ are the nine large 
windows of the clearstory, separated by single blocks of stone which carry the arcuated 
lintels. Above these linn Is there are only two more courses, including the cornice. 



Chimb » f MahaUlaL, i'l-Jin iUc -tiulh veid| '.Hun-iii" m le wu\\ Jiwi sJtuvilwj 1 


The eastern gable nj the church i* built upon the arch of the apse, and the building 
east of this point is but one story high. The flat east wall is carried well above the 
springing of the seuu-dome to support a wooden root, which protected the vault con¬ 
struction. The south chip ad. or diatawicum, was roofed by an ex tendon of the aisle 
roof* but the pro thesis may original!) have been carried up as a tower 

I he interior omann/ht is rather poorer than in many of the earlier churches. The 
apse arch is adorned with a set of moldings that breaks out horizontally above the 
pilasters; u tuts also au impost molding* which is carried around the semicircle ol the 
apse. I'lie angle-caps art fair examples of lau t orinthum; but the capitals of the 
nave invade an a nondescript lot »[ debased hum and Corinthian orders. I he necks 
of the columns have moldings which would hnv* be-, n more appropriate at the loot, 
w hile tin base* have only a clumsy band in lieu of moldings Above the center of the 
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apse arch is a large symbolic disk in relief. representing the cross with the A and ( 0 , 
all within a conventional wreath. 

The exterior decoration ^till confined almost entirely to [tie portals ; the windows arc 

ns plain ;i< in the earlier churches, 
with om exception: the coupled 
windows of the apse arc provided 
with a deep set of moldings which 
terminate half-way down the sides 
of the opening and break out hori¬ 
zontally about .40 ni. on either side. 
The same treatment is to be seen in 
a bath at SerdjiltS, \s latch is dated by 
an inscription 1 of the year 473 a. la 
i he main portals of the church art; 
framed with good moldings and 
adorned above with heavy oma- 

Jr 

mcnlaJ caps. 1 he door-cap of the western portal is enriched with 
dal foliate designs inwrought about three large symbolical disks. 

I hose of the south portals consist each of a heavy ovolo caned with 
shallow, running foliate designs. The carved ovolo molding as the 
crowning feature in ihe decoration of portals, though ijuite common 
in the buildings of the DJcLk! kilia during the fifth century, seems 
to have been sparingly used in the mountains farther north during 
that century, and not \en abundantly in the century following. 

W hen the curving is of good ijtialitv, this is one of the most effective 

porta! 

ornaments in the archi¬ 
tecture of Northern 
Syria, and one that is 
perhaps the most char¬ 
acteristic 


KgKANAYA. CMFRCIL 
I he older of two much- 
ruined churches at k<% 
kanfha is probably to 

be assigned to ill is 
perhit l I hr plan of 
h* eastern aid, which 
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is the best-preserved portion of the min. is particularly interesting, following, in a way. 
that of the Bast C hurch at BfibisLl. tfit outer curve of the apse i> permitted to show 
between the side cham¬ 
bers. being exactly 
tangent to the line of 
their east walls. A 
large arched window 
was placed in the cen¬ 
ter of the curve*; this 
is tlu: earliest example 
that we found of a 
large opening in this 
position, if. indeed, it 
occurred in any other 
churches. The church 
is quite small, its main 
body measuring only 
18 cubits by 24. The 
fragments of ornament which remain would also indicate an early date I he angle- 
caps of the apse are of the Corinthian order, partially carved; while the capitals of the 
nave arcade are of the uncut 1 orinthian style, with large medallions, carved with foliage 
and crosses, upon the faces toward the central nave 


Interior ol church si KukuJiih a, Poking inw.ird 


SerdJIBLEH. cm'RCfL Hie principal! church at Scrdjihlch preserves its West wait 
up to the: clearstory level, and considerable portions of us apse and diaeoniciuii. It is 

of the ordinary plan, with a dal ea>t wall which had three 
small windows opening into th< apse There stem hav e 
been five arch(*> on either Mile »■(' Ule main nave; but the 
peculiarity of tin church i" that tin responds on each side of 
the apse ardi are carried forward short walls fur a distance 
of two meters. In ilu end of tile projecting wall on the 
south there i* a rectangular hole cut with cure arid precision, 
as if to receive the end of a rail. I hr capitals of the main 
columns arc a very plain variety <»f uncut t orinthian. The 
impost molding "I’the apse is composed ofa simple band ami 
7 .’, , . ,,:h “ a splay face; but the cap molding of the piers which carried 
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the apse arch, though a continuation of the impost molding, 
consists of two bands surnuunited by a broad cymaiium, The arcli itself was treated 
with rather flat moldings 

The west facade was built of large blocks; the cornm pf tHt at$h wall# wad? € ■<-- 
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rieil across ihi etuis of the aisles upon tin,* facade. forming half-pediments with the 
raking cornice of Mir aid* roofs on ctllirr sidi. I'hr singh portal was framed with 
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good moldings, ..tet hand of which recalls tin mtouas oT the carK fifth-ei nturv 

portals at Ks&Jjheh and Dftr kita, but the hood molding is omitted Directly above 
the portal, belou the line of tin- clearstory, are tiw coupled, round-topped windows 
separated by a narrow block Ornamented with an engaged colonncite of the debased 
Ionic order. 

Adjoining the 1 facade tin the south arc the remains of a building the lower story of 
which consists of two rows of quadrangular piers, and has onh mie wall that on the 
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west I he ceiling of [he ground story was made: o\ slabs of stone which formed tht 
floor of the upper stdrv. which was itself roofed with skint* slabs. I’hc upper store Jut 1 ' 
narrow slit openings in Lhe west wall, and huger openings on the side toward the 
court on the south nf the church. 

Rfer, chapel, [’he small type of church edifice with an umlhitlcd nave seems 
to have been common in this century as well as in the fourth, particularly in smaller 
or jHKHrtar communities. \ well-preserved example was found at KtVr, in the Djebel 
il-A la, a mile south of 
Henlbil, a hundred and 
lifty meters or more to 
the cast of a ruined 
town of considerable 
extent, but poorer, 
architecturally, than 
many of the towns of 
the district. 1 his chap¬ 
el is 15,50 m. long by 
6.60 tn, wide, with a 
send “domed apse jhi>- 
muling beys uid h> 
eastern wall, and an 
open portico along its 
south side, upon which 
open two portals. The 
eastern end of this colonnade was inclosed in form a diatonic am, and a small i h imlter 

built out on the other side seems to have provided the prolbe-ds. 
The former was connected with the nave In a broad arch, and 
seems to have been carried up in two stories to the level of the 
roof of the nave, as a sort of tower. The other was reached by 
a narrow doorway, but it is in ruins. The lateral window open¬ 
ings were rectangular, but the eastern gable Contains a round- 
topped window between two rectangular opening* above the apse 
arch. The apse js a beautiful specimen of construction, the semi- 
dome being built of large blocks of stone concave 011 the inside 
and convex on the exterior, perfectly fated ami presenting a 
sun k ah spherical surface to the Weather ’ Then is no impost molding w ithin, but 
this feature is conspicuous on the outside : below if are thru small lnophuU * opening 
into the apse. The apse arch is adorned with rather flat moldings which spring from 

■ ll .1 but fiends a Ufo-itCty totomaile nf square piw* was curisi rimed onsnle the apw, AppareiHly ir» tup|«jri 

n roof 01 wood above ific Mims dome, 10 |>rotet t u 
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angle-caps of richly wrought Corinthian pattern, one of which is ornamented at the 
side with a large symbolical disk. The base of the angle pier is provided with good 

moldings. The broad 
an_li r opening into the 
diaenftiaim, consists of 
eleven v< aissoirs. The 
arch) volt, on the side 
toward the nave, is 
adorned with a rich set 
of moldings and orna¬ 
mental hands, which 
recall those of the por¬ 
tals nf bar hi La and 
■> 

ksCdjbch, Here are 
the bead-and- red 
molding, the band of 
bay leaves, and the; 
cyma recta with its 
**** *'**■ '***“ “ m anthemtons and scan- 

thus ornament : Irut the outermost member l> different, consisting of blunt cusps, like 
those of the baptistery porta! at llabUka, all around the arch moldings. Tilts arch 
springs from caps of the Corinthian order, fairly classic in design The two smith por¬ 
tals are reminiscent of portals that have been already described in this chapter; the 
larger, t hat to the east, being framed 
in deep moldings, like the western 
doorways in the south walls of lh- 
church at Dar Kitaand the church 
at ksefijb h. white the other, w ith 
Its molded jambs and lintel and its 
cavcuo cornice, closely resembles 
tin dixirways of the baptistery of 
Dir kita. 


Srir. Uf trfcL, Another church 
with undivided nave, of somewhat 
different plat) from the foregoing, 
hut to all appearances belonging 
to the same period, a little later in 
tin century, perhaps, is that at Knr, 
near the ruined town of Serdjibich, 


Arch ifi i-uulSi w*U ui chd|<l m leading mm I he >J Luc nu turn. 
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in the northwestern jKJitibn or the Djcbcl Ualakah, a fcvvmiles cast of Kasr il-Ben.1l. 
Srir is the name ol' a small group of ruins of which tl>in chutch k tin: central A-attire. 
Serdjiideli Ik dk mined town about a quarter of a mile to the 
northeast erf Srir This chapel, for it is stiiredy large enough to 
be tailed a chun It, is in a remarkable stale of preservation, from 
the well-worn pavement to the apex of its gables. The body of 
the chapel is 25 titbits long by 15 cubits v ide, with two portals 
on the south side, one on the north, and one on the west, and a 
portico along its south wall \t the east end a broad chancel ^' 
arch, with a square doorway < >n either side, opens tmo an oblong 
compartment, at right angles to the nave, projecting less than a 
meter beyond the nave on the north side, and 3,30 in. on the south, 
where it opens, by a narrow doorway, Upon the <, ml of the i>ortica This compartment 
was not divided by walls, anti if it was ever partitioned oft for protiicds, diuLomcutn. 
etc., this must have been done by means i sc reef*', of ivotxl ur textfk fabrics. The 
nave i> provitled with round-lopped windows, high in tin wall, forming .1 clearstory of 
sfiven openings on either side, and of four in the west wall The pseudo-transept, 
which was but one story high, had five windows the east and two in die south end, 
rhe cornice molding of the nave is carried horizontally below the gable, forming a 
tympanum at cither end, pierced with three ran ml-topped windows just above the 
cornice, and a circular opening in the. apex. The ornament of the interior is confined 
l<> tin charnel arch, which lia> a set of deep moldings surmounted by the cuspidate 


Ictg, sy Hjt> fit tiopcl«( 
Srir, 



ornament that we have 
seen over the side arch 
at kfer. These mold¬ 
ings are returned at Lite 
springing of the arch, 
and are carried horizon¬ 
tal Iv to tile side walls. 
The pier-cap^ an cif 
the uncut (. orinthfan 
order; the hast- mold¬ 
ings arc deep and of 
good profile. Between 
the lintels of the clear¬ 
story w indows art nar¬ 
row bjticks of Slone 
which are carried 
through the wall; on 
the made they are 
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carved into dmptu corbel* i«> receive the end* t>f the r*x»f beams, I he only caned 
adornment of the exterior. beside thu cornice, is that -if the more westerly of the south 

portals, and the capi¬ 
tals and architrave nf 
the colonnade. The 

former has the molded 
jailtbs and lintel of a 
fourth-century door¬ 
way. and a door-cap, 
elevated a little above 
the lintel moldings, 
decorated with intri¬ 
cate incised geometri¬ 
cal patterns. Of the 
portico only a single 
column and one stone 

stiLitii trail uni rcftiamn at jHtftjtuoi iltr cfoaprf mi Mrir. rcm&in *T\\tl 


capital ol Lh< o-himn is of the debused lonii type which appeared in the fourth century. 
! lie architrave moldings mnrist of two bands In iicatli a deep cyma recta* 1 he holes 
for tli*" mid beams of this portico may [>e seen helms the windows of the clearstory 
The colonnade was originally carried around Lite three other sides of a cloister omrL 


DjESEL RiHA. It lias already been' observed in these chapters that a Large majority 
of tin: thurt:lies of the 1 Jjebel Riha seem to has t been built during tin. fourth century. 
Wl found, however, out <»F twenty which may be safety assigned to the fifth and 
sixth centum ^ Of these, two, and possibly three, belong probably to the fifth \s 
mav be seen from th< plans, these edifices are smaller than the fourth-century chun iies 
in the same locality, and their proportions do not conform to the rules observed by the 
greater number of the earlier churches in lire same neighborhood, but to those carried 
mil m th fourth-century t Lurches in the Djebcl Hfirwhil, i.e,, the proportion of 4.3 
for 1!.' main dimensions of tin interior. Tin plan of tin ea-4 end appears from the 
outside to la the usual one, but in the interior it is found that there are m> lateral 
walls between the dde compartments and the curved wall of the apse. 


DjerAdeh, c Ht KCft The little < Iturch of Djcradch, a ruined town already 
described in the section of tin last chapter devoted to civil architecture {page 127). is 
mu nt the examples mentioned above It stands near the center nf the town, on the 
south side nf a group nf religious buildings which inclose an obhuij*court. Though 
tin- building has been completely destroyed, it is not impossible to determine its plan 
and to discover the salient features of its details. T he body of die church measures 
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Flan a nr I its orat ion «tl dmnh nt Djct- 
lUcti. 


28 by 21 cubits. There were two portals on the south, one on the north, opening 
upon the close, a large port'll in the west wall, and. one on (lit: south side of the cl i aeon- 
icUlit At the west eml a broad, inclosed narthrx 
extends amiss the entire width of the church 
This had a broad opening divided by two columns 
In the middle of the central nave is an oblong 
depression terminating toward the west in a semi¬ 
circle. This is now filled with ruins, bill has 
every appearance of having been n confession 
the superstructure was extremely tow for its 
breadth, the column shafts bt iftg only 2.30 m 
high. The only windows preserved in the 
ground st>ry .ire mere loophnl* - The apse had 
an impost molding of tin* Amplest profile, and the 
responds at both ends of tin navi- arcades were 
engaged columns. 1 he prothesLs v as built up in 
two stories: a round-topped window may stiil 
be seen in the second story, overlooking the aisle 
roof. < )f the ornament v ery little remains. The 
capitals of the nave arcade were of vary plain debased Ionic order, without echinus; 
those of the two porch columns were simple right-Uned bracket capitals. Adjoining 
the dart hex on the north is a well-preserved tower of five stories. Its ground story 
consists of arches on three sides and a wall with a small opening on the west. Its 
doors were all of slabs of stone extending from wall tu wall. Next to this, on the 
north, is a compartment 4.50 m. wide, opening upon the dose between two square 

piers. Then we have a 
long, narrow budding 
of two stories which 
occupies the entire 
northern side of the 
court, It l^ts two 
doorways upon the 
court and two pairs of 
coupled windows in 
the second story, one 
on the south and one 
in the west end. These 
are divided by en¬ 
gaged colonnettes of 

Tower ind iduiti &Jil« uf residents adjoining church «t UprA-Mi. debased lOfllC Style. 
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i his building would seem to have teen the 
. It i ii'.i I residence* The building at the east 
end of the close is too much ruined to war¬ 
rant description. 


BrniN, cHVKcii. Bin in, a small min abmt 
half-wav between kind* 

Im and Dei Sauibil. is 
die site of a modern 
village of four or five 
houses, that has grown tip 
owing to the proximity of 

Wni lu'.i uf dcfloi itwilutiu* ,iml tvAct jdjutalhj; a little valley.on the south, 
church st where some soil has 

lodged, which is capable of being cultivated. There arc few ancient j? Jt , f> , r-inn of rhumb 
remains in situ except the diiapidated walls of the church, which, a> lt l:inm 

may Ik su ii from tin plan, is vt rj similar to that of Djci/uh h in dimensions arid pro¬ 
portions, the main difference being that the dbinmuum extends 
beyond the south wall of the main body of the church and lias an 
entrance at the east The capitals of the little church are- exceedingly 
good copies of the classic Corinthian order; all other details of orna¬ 
mental character have perished completely. 

Btiksa. mt'RCM, The small deserted and ruined town called 
Btirsa is situated a Ewe minutes south of Midikyya Its little church 
i ij; (•:. j’l.ui.iMutnh is exactly similar in dimensions to that of Binin, hilt its interiorarrnnge- 
ittima. meni seems to have been di tie rent The apse and side ihambers 

were arranged in the 
usual way. but the 
curve of the apse is a 
little deeper. M do 

Vogue discusses the 
system of the interior 
supports of this Httk 
church, 1 though In- 
gives no ground plan 
of ft. This system is 
unique in the church 
architecture of the re¬ 
gion ; it consists iff 

si I LfFt columns, seven Oil Imi-rioT 4 »f clturdi m lausil. looking lon^i'kl .ij.- - 
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a side, carrying an architrave in place of arches, The inicrcolmnniations are quite 
narrow, tjftCiasurm^ only i.80 tit. The capitals are of tin* bracken, d Syrian order, and 
the prof tie 11I the arc. hitrave is very simple. The apse ha-, urtr small window ; the piers 
on either side of the apse, which carried the threat arch, were provided with good 
Corinthian Caps; the arch was ornamented with rich moldings which Were returned 
above the caps of the piers. < >] the superstructure we know nothing. 

Ecclesiastical buildings, In connection with church architecture, l have already 
mentioned the ecclesiastical buildings that are attached to a number of the churches. 
These, hv some cases, may be of conventual character, hut in many others they 
probably are not. They consist of residences for the clergy, inns for the accommoda¬ 
tion of pilgrims, ami various other structures, the purpose of which is not always dear, 
besides the baptisteries, which have Iwjen di scribed with the churches h* which they 
belong. Thr clerical residences, as a rule, art* not very w* II preserved; they are 
constructed usually on the plan of ordinary private residences with porticos, but an 
somew hat narrower and much longer* providing a long row of small chambers in two 
stories upon one side of the cloister court, if that position be pfaeticable Such were 
the buildings connected with the Hast Church at Habiska, the church at il-Harnh, and 
the little churches of Srir and kler, \l lhlr kita there was no room lor these build¬ 
ings upon the close, ami another court, of irregular shape owing to the nature ‘*1 the 
site, was math to the west of tin church Ul these residences were of the Amplest 
rectangular style, entirely devoid of moldings, unless, perhaps, at the h»p t where a 
simple cymatium was used The walls of these houses at Pftr Kita are interesting for 
their semi-polygonal character, the lower portions being laid in polygonal style yyith 
heavy unfinished bosses irregularly disposed over the outer surface, and the upper 
courses being laid in quadrated btocks. \n inscription on the rectangular pier of one 
of these houses gives tile date 436 A.lid 

Another ntyle. without colonnades, ami more ornate, owing toils decorated coup], d 
windows, is illustrated in the clerical residence at 1 herfwkh. which has been described 
on page 153. 

file inns are naturally larger, but are equally severe ill style. They arc known to 
have served this purpose bv an inscription 1 upon one of them at Der Sinvan, 1 de¬ 
scribing the building as a i&y&Zs&v. fn this instance tin iiui was for pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Simeon Slvlitvs Tin, re seem to have been other stopping-places for 
pilgrims at Kayr il-lkiiat and at D8r Tcrmanin. 


Kask iL’Benat i.w. The great inn at this place will serve as an example of this 
class of structures. Ii is built in three stories, m the plain rectangular sty le. I he 
walls arc built or small blocks of irregular ri*es, but the iambs and lintels of the door¬ 
ways anti windows are of large monoliths. It will be noticed in the photograph that 

Ll SjtJc CtJiiok, fl * M ; & 
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I Ik rear wall of the 
building has i li I It 1 ii,, for 
we may l<ntk between 
tin piers of file loggie, 
through the doorways 
and windows of the 
front wall, into the open 
country far beyond. 

I here .ire a number of 
these buildings on this 
site. 

TiHVhti The great 
lower, over 30 tn. high. 

cm the north side of the 
church, is the dominat¬ 
ing featittv of tills ruin. 
One half <d iJds huge 
structure is preserved throughout il^ six stories. The partition walls are carried up 
from bottom to top, dividing each story into one large and two small compartments: 
one of the latter was occupied by the staircase. The first floor was of stone slabs, the 


bin ai convent *1 Kjnr it Utm.ir, iwhirh infadfi 
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others were of wood* The windows are alt rather small On the level nl tin fifth 
rhmr, in Liu- larger compartment two large corbels protrude from the wall. Mum 
carry pilasters through the uppermost story to the top of the wall where urn maj scr 
the spring-stones of arches that spanned tin: width ot the lower. It is not ivnpossihh 
that these arches were built for the support of a semanterimn, Lhc ringing instrument 
mentioned on page 102 '['lie walls of the -mallet compartments, which nr* some¬ 
what protected from the weather, retain considerable remnants of fine plaster with 
jminted decoration in geometric and symbolical patterns in red, yellow, and green. 

4 

Khirbit Hass, ecclhsivstti u* nru.mxcs. On the south -ide of the ancient 
ehurch at Khirbit ! l:Hs is:i large group of buildings which are shown in plan in M de 
\'oguePlate 59* It Ui * \ idem from the ruins that these buildings ai> ]&tt r limn the 
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church itself, not only op account «*f the differences of detail, but from the fact that 
the south wall of a small structure adjoining the diaconicum of the clrnrt h (sol plan on 
page 93) had windows in it- second story that opened under the roofs of l!i< building 
next to it. This maj be seen from the photograph, which shows also that the walls 
of ihis building an not bon<U d in with ihosi oi tin original structure. The building 
adjoining the old structure hits two doorways in its west wall; that m arer the 
* htmh is framed in molding" ami ha- a dado molding extending on either side, but 
nut to the other portal, which is much plainer, having only a moi led comice upon jt> 
lintel. To the left of this doorway is a small niche High up between the. portals h 
a round -lopped window. This building was provided with a portico on the w est and 
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south. To the southeast of the above, and separated from it by a small gateway, is 
another building planned like a small church, with a threefold division id the nave, 
with semicirculai apse and skk i hatnhers concealed ly a Hal cast wall, and provided 
in front with a colutimed porch. There were two portals in the west end, one in the 
central aisle, which is adorned with frame moldings and a ric hly carved door-cap. anti 
one in the north aisle, which is adorned only with a molded trapezoid upon its lintel. 


TT 

TOMBS 

'T'MfH funeral architecture of the fifth century followed dosely the* models created 
1 in the preceding centuries. The rock-hewn tombs underwent no percept; bl< 
changes; the half rock-cut and half built tombs and tin pyramidal mausoleums were 
further developed and enriched, and at least one more temple tomb was built Rock- 
hewn tombs with n broad, descending dromos, surrounded by a balustrade and with 
a widc-archcd vestibule, are common in the Djehel Riha, especially at Dor Sambil ’ 
There arc also rock-hewn tombs with built facades belonging to this century, sub¬ 
stantially like those of the century preceding. 



l a^ule fiftciml- fli if*MghAmh 


Il-Mghar/vh. to mu \i d-Mg ha rail, two item r> southwest of Kiha. wc found a 

tomb of tilts typi that introduced a number of innovations and improvements The 
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intuitu dumber is *>l the t utmivHi form* Mild the plan nf the vestibule presents no 
particularly striking fen lit res. Its rear ami side walls are rock-hewn, and there is an 
ujieii arcosolium or cither side ol the entrance to the tomb 
chamber. J he superstructure, however, is peculiar and 

beautiful. I lie two columns of the portico stand between 

deep piers that extend front the side waits; between the 
columns is a tall stilted arch; the other spaces are bridged by 
architraves, which rest at their outer ends upon brackets 
Corbeled out from tin pin s in two courses. The roof of the 
ilat parts i> formed of large slab*, and the voussoirs of the 1^101’imni*! ii-Mgio- 

arch run through to Form a vault over the center The capitals 

"I the inniudithic column^ show an excdlenL treatment of the uncut < oriiuhian order 
with pm Handed Volutes: the lower parts of the two brackets at the side arc carved 
with moldings and a band of bay-leaf ornament; the architrave has two bands and a 
cymatinm, which are carried from the outer ends to tin: arch, where all three members 
are curved gently upward and carried over Lhe arch. On the face of the arch these 

moldings are no longer plain, but 
are carved with rich foliate designs 
and separated bv narrow bead-and- 
red and dentil moldings. On either 
side of the arch the architrave is sur¬ 
mounted by a heavy ovolo cornice 
elaborately carved* the portions 
over Lhe Openings being adorned 
w ith a grape-vine growing out of a 
richly decorated cantharus, and the 
ends with flow ing acanthus leaves 
set obliquely. 

IL-BaRAH. UVKAMIIiAi. TOMB i. 

Of the three pyramidal temlis at 
il-Barah there is one w Ilk h appears 
to be somewhat older than the 
others, it will be noticed that the 
pyramid is higher and steeper than 
that of llTida and that the angle pi¬ 
laster and deep cornice have given 
way to a deep 11 ticurved ovoto 
:i«d> 1. *1 u u.n,„, molding; which encircles tlm temib 

55 ***■ below tile base of tin- pyramid. The porta! is framed in good moldings and 
surmounted by *m uncarved ovolo cornicct The tomb contained three sarcophagi. 
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Hass. <mm op moot m■> (so c w.uiti) 1 The most famous. probably, of nil the 
gn:at mausoleums published by M. d*; Vogue is tin- tomb at Hiss, called that m 

Diogenes, but which 
appears, from more 
recent discoveries, it* 
have been in reality 
the tomb of Antotiino^, 
son of Diogenes, and 
of one Eusebios, It 
would be difficult to 
make a complete res¬ 
toration of the ruin as 
we find it to-day ] but 
forty years ago there 
seems to have been 
more of its superstruc¬ 
ture in situ I have 
attempted to make an¬ 
other restoration of tin- structure on the basis of that made by M de VogUe, but 
"1th changes suggested by the finding of a single important detail that was not seen 
by the original editor, It should be noticed at the outset thaL the restoration given 
in Plate 70 of *' La Syne Cuitrrde lf does not correspond in all particulars with the 
plans shown 1 n Plate 71 * the plans showing live columns in the portico of the ground 
story and five on each side of the pcriptcrO' above, while the restoration shows but 
tutu in each place. 1 hen, also, the plan of the upper story and the elevation of the 
east side in its actual state at the time show piers with 
pilasters at the four angles, while the restoration repre¬ 
sents 1 tiers with engaged columns. I shall take, as a 
basis for reconstruction, ihe two drawings which may 
be taken to show the actual state of the tomb ill 1860-61. 
together with the present remains of the monument, 
including the newly discovered detail. 

I lie plan of the ground story (pig 641 is given from 
measurements taken by !)r. Prentice, who entered the 
tomb with difficulty through a hole broken In the wall 
above the doorway, and found five unpublished inscrip¬ 
tions* upon the sides of die sarcophagi within the nr- 

'WSoSfc The doorway i-> mm entirely 1 linked with soil and debris, and the interior nl 
the tomb is filled up to llu tops of the sarcophagi The lower portions of the tomb in 
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thi;, part were hewn from the solid rock to a level of about .50 m above the crowns of 
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the urcosolia (big, 65). fhe piers between the lateral arcosotia. which supported the 
transverse arch, are of cut stone, ,us are the jambs of 
the doorway and all of the structure above the arcosolia, 
an luding tile transverse arch, which carries the slabs 
of the ceiling, and the wall arch at the east end. In 
this portion of the structure, all of which is in situ, mv 
plan does not differ materially from the other; but m 
the lower portico the first discrepancies appear. The 
plan in Plate 71 of "La Syrie Centrak " shows five 
free-standing columns,as 1 have said; the "actual state M 
>ho\vn in Plate 70 gives an engaged column, one free- 
standing column, and the base of another, all so disposed 

lliat the whole number of columns could be only'four, Fig. t>s. Section < p, uaual im, 
showing that there was an error somewhere in the presentation of the monument I 
have placed six free-standing columns in the same space (f ig. 66), in view of neces¬ 
sities of reconstruction (conditioned by the arrangement of the superstructure) to be 
discussed presently, anti have retained the engaged column beside the antic More¬ 
over. I have placed an architrave, drawn from 
fragments with an inscription ' upon them, above 
these columns, to carry the ends of the slabs that 
formed the ceiling of the portico ; for there is no 
example in this region in which such stabs are 
laid directly upon the capitals, and there is no 
other place w here this architrave could be placed 
in M. dt \ ogiie > restoration except at the top 
of the wall of the upper tomb chamber, where 
the inscription could not be seen so well. In 
the cast elevation of the upper story I have re¬ 
tained the pilaster shown iti the "-actual state" 
id Flute 70, giving it the same dimensions, and 
have used six columns, of course, as below. The 
space between these columns is .90 m.; and this 
brings us to the discussion of the south elevation, 
Fis 66. Eut rttiomi where only one story could be seen. Near the 

west angle of this side, face down, in a field, the new detail mentioned above was found ; 
this is a slab of black basalt. .91 m. long and .69 in. wide, and could have been nothing 
else than a section of a parapet. It is notched at both < nds. leaving a projection to be 
inserted in posts. Both sides are smoothly dressed, and an inscription 1 carved upon 
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a sunken panel on one side contains the name* of those who, as we know from other 


inscriptions, were the owners of the tomb: No better place Can be lutind JO! this slab 
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than between the col¬ 
umns of the South fa¬ 
cade, the place nearest 
ii* ii* present position. 
This slum Id give us 
tin space between lli- 
columns, and such a 
spacing allows live in- 
tcrcolumniations, or six 
columns (Fig. 67); for 
if we attempt to place 
two such -.labs be tv o n 
each pair of columns 
we should have to 

make the intercolum- 

. ■* 

niations too wide for 
any 11 umber of cohu 1 ms 
except two, which is manifestly too few. In this elevation {Fig. 68) I have widened 
llu- central intercolumtitatiOn to accommodate the doorway of the tomb chamber, 

which must have 
been of fairly largr 
proportiuns, judg¬ 
ing from the size of 
an inscribed lintel 
found by Dr. Pren¬ 
tice, which was al¬ 
most certainly a 
lintel of a doonvaj 
in this tomb. I lie 
widening of this 

space necessitates He 67. iiau ofupjwr 
the narrowing of the piers at the angles; but this 
is a minor detail. The draw ing* in “ La Syric 
Centrale " show no means of approach to the 
uppei story; Imt 1 am inclined U> believe that 
shiii :L.! .iiv! soir n aji. there were Steps, substantially like those 

in Figs 67 and 68, The arrangement of ihe other details is copied tltrcclF, . 


1 Pjrt f[T p iiKk. 



































































M. iJe Vogue'* publication, though slightly different profilesare given t«» the moldings. 
They an: all represented by fragments oil llu site—the cornices, the architraves 
f Pig.. 69), the stones of the pyramid . all, in fact, but the capitals 
of ilic columns. The arrangement and disposition of the burial* 
places arc disetissed by Dr. Prentice i n Part III of this publica¬ 
tion. based upon the inscriptions found by him and by MM.de 
\ ogue and Waddingimi on the site 




mm\ 

RUWEHA, TEM 1*1.1 muif.' The remaining temple tomb is 
situated In Ruwehfl, at the opposite end of the town from the — ’ ^ 

site of the similar structure dated 384 v.o (see page 1 13}. It is j , g .r, 0 . t>m!^ of moTrim^. 

manifestly later than the other tomb; but how much later, it is ■< .* ♦. iriihiirfiv* 

difficult L< > determine The presence of the earlier tomb makes rttim'life’s 

il possible that this one may have been built in imitation of it 

at any period ; but there seems to have been but little disposition on the part of the 
architects of this region to copy monuments. Their resources were apparently inex¬ 
haustible, and the endless variety represented in their tomb structures would show 
that they took full advantage of them. The tomb, though reproducing the earlier 

...merit in a general way, differs from it in arrangement and proportions * Mu 

podium, which here also contained a sepulchral chamber, was higher than that of the 
other tomb, ami there seems to have been no approach to the products. The super¬ 
structure is much lower in its pro¬ 
portions, giving a rather squat 
effect. The details are treated m a 
more careless manner, and the de¬ 
partures from classic models are 
far mure apparent than in the other 
tomb. 1 lie h nation of This monu¬ 
ment is especially confusing w hen 
we conic to a discussion of its 
probable date. It stands within the 
walled courtyard of the *< Bizzos 
Church" and occupies a position 
un the north of the church, almost 
symmetrical with the tomb of 
Bfrzos on the south side. \>m this 1 hurch is hot dated, but when it is compared in 
detail with the dated buildings of Northern Syria it finds its place in the sixth century 
Again, il this Biz/os, of Pardos, was the bishop uf Sclcukcia who bore that name. 
Ur have other grounds for this assignment Bui the question arises. Was this tem- 




L-» Syric- r^nii■jk. F»l ^1. 
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his own tomb with reference to the position of another tomb, perhaps that of his 
ancestors, which might have been built a century or even more before. 


III 


Civil- ARC un i t Tt R! 


Public Buildings. Numerous large public buildings, baths chiefly, so far as we 
may judge from the remains, were built in Northern Syria during the fifth century. 


The most notable of them is at Serdjdia. in the Djebd Riba There is another large 


building at il-Mrah, that has been broken up for building material, so that it? plan is 
unrecognizable, which also may have been n public bath. It stands <m the east side 
of the imdi that separates the ruined city from the modern lawn. \i Frlkvfi there 
are the remains of an equally large structure, that has also been despoiled to build 
the modem village. This, too, may have been a bath Its position, in the lower part 
of the ruins, would add weight to this conjecture. At [lass, Ruweha, and Der Sam hi 1 
ue found dilapidated remains of large buildings. AH of them, so far as may be 
judged from fragments of details, may be assigned to the fifth century. Public build¬ 
ings seem to have been rarer in the more northerly sections of the country, and here 
again their destruction has been complete. The most extensive ruin in the Djebct 
Barisha was found at Bahiska. It was a structure of extensive and highly articulated 



Rfciin id lar^t holding :H |i:i1 i-K;i, from the ■.miShwed. 


ground plan, and of 
unusual height. The 
great central * hamber 
extended up through 
three stories ol rooms 
on either side of it 
The fall of the lofty 
walls has -i»com \ rictely 
filled the interior that 
it would be impossible 
to determine its pur¬ 
pose without removing 
the debris. The photo¬ 
graph of this ruin shows 
its extern and height. 
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Serdjilla. hath*, 1 473 '- 1 * Dte baths at Serdjilla, which were published by M do 
Vogue. are reproduced here as the finest example of their kind that has been preserved. 
Wo were so fortunate as to discover an 
inscription in the mosaic pavement of the 
main hall, giving the date of the baths as 
473 v , i I. It was buried in .50 111. of soil 

ami debris, and escaped llie notice of the 
discoverers of the building. I his mosaic 
is described elsewhere in these chapters 
(page 289). No further description of the 
building and its interesting arrangement 
of rooms need be given. 1 have adopted 
the divisions made by M de Vogue. The 
only new liglu shed upon the monument 
by tin inscription is with regard lo its 
history. The baths were built for the 
convenience of the town by one Ju baims 
and his wife Domna, in the year 473 \.o There is no suggestion of pagan allusion, 
as we might expect to find in a bath inscription of earlier date, and there is nothing 
in tiie inscription or in the mosaic pictures that suggests Christianity, although the 
inhabitants of the town and the builders <>f the baths were undoubtedly Christians, 

as their fathers had 
liwii Torn century be¬ 
fore this. time. It may 
be mentioned that the 
interior columns that 
supported the balcony 
at the west end of the 
main hall, and those 
that carried the arched 
entrance to the small 
chamber at its south¬ 
east angle, had capi¬ 
tals of good, late Co¬ 
rinthian design, and 
the coupled windows 
in tlie second story of the east wall are provided w itb moldings like those of the apse 
windows in the church at Mshahbak (see page 146). 

‘I -i Sync lefttftlc, I'l> 5 5-57. ;ilw Rctuc txrluioUjgMjue, Tgoi, II, pp, 62-76, 

* From Lj %tk* CVtUuk, l‘l. 55. 
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Serdjtbleh. item it in n msi;. \Ye found two public buildings in the north that 
cannot be identified as churches ; they are not baths, nor can they be connected with 
any other buildings in the region. 1 insert them hen. because their details indicate 
that the) belong to the fifth century. One *>f them is at Serdjiblch, in the 1 >jebel 
Ualakah , the other is at Banukfur, in the Djehe) Barisha. 

The former building stands quite by itself between the ruin known as Srir and the 
ruined town of Serdjibhh, It in an oblong undivided structure with high walls, hav¬ 
ing a doorway on cither side and one at the west end. a row of round-topped window ? 
high up on either side, a pair of coupled round-topped windows, separated by an 

Ionic pilaster, above the west en¬ 
trance, and single windows in the 
gables. T he door consists of long 
slabs of stone. Beneath this is a 
deep crypt cut In the living rock 
and div ided by two rows of Square 
monolithic piers which support the 
stone slnb^ of the pavement. This 
crypt U entered from the outside 
bv a staircase near the southwest 

W 

angle. There is nothing within to 
designate it as a place nf sepulture; 
the walls an: not plastered, as those 
of a cistern would have Wen ; it is. 
in Mther words, impossible to say 
ruiiiic luiiiiint: u seuijihjuii. for what purpose any portion of the 
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building was used. The whole strut tore is devoid nf ornament Iml for its i ymatiuin 
cornice, ll>s- Ionic pilaster between the west windows, ami the simple ornamental disks 
upon the Hat linlds of its doorways. 

Banakfuk, i i in tc HUfLOlNo. A building similar to the above in 
plan and arrangement, bill slightly more decorated, stands oil die 

western outskirts of the ruined town of Umiak fit i. In litis ease there 

* 

were two doorway* on the south side, [’he tong slabs of the pair* 
meat, which are better preserved than in the building at Serdjibleh, 
were laid crosswise up to within three meter-, of the cast wall, when 
they were raised to their full thickness and laid lengthwise, making a 
platforjn at this end of the building. This portion has almost all fallen 
in; hut I found in the debris in the crypt two Well-turned columns 
with Corinthian capitals, sections of a molded architrave, and two 
panels of a balustrade. There was, judging from these details, a colon¬ 
nade upon the platform: but whether the balustrade stood between F,ff 71 , |r|iltt »mi 
the columns or formed a parapet for a balcony above them one cannot i‘uUu indiain^ a 
say The high round-headed windows have incised moldings, tind 
the portals are provided with that form of decoration that is entireh native to ilu 

M 

region. The jambs are perfectly plain, but upon tin* lintel is a trapezoidal plate in 
relief, adorned with shallow horizontal moldings ait oft sharply at the inclined ends uf 

the plate, with a large 
circular symbolic disk 
in the center. Above 
this is a crude attempt 
at a cornice of acanthus 
leaves. There are foun¬ 
dations on die south 
side of (he building that 
may have carried an 
open portico; but all 
other traces of it have 
disappeared. 


I'tililii 1 ImiJtliu^ til iUiwLfnr, fn.iu the *fiujta»vi 


Shops and Bazaars 
The shops of the fifth 
century nresubstantialh 
like those described as belonging to tin preceding century (set page 127), but these 
later examples are far better preserved flu. same plain rectangular si vie, almost 
devoid of moldings, that We have seen in the ecclesiastical residences, continued ti 
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lit employed for this kind or architecture. A large number of examples, especially in 
the Djcbd Baristui, have roofs of stone for the upper story of the long porticos, long 

slabs of stone being 
laid from the upper 
architrave of the por¬ 
tico to a projecting 
molding, of ovolo 
form, .tt iht lop ul tin- 
front wall of the build¬ 
ing. The protruding 

ends are often carved 
with moldings, as in 
the example at lJSbis- 
ka, a photograph of 
which is given at the 
bottom of this page. 
It wilt be noticed that 
the spaces between 
the piers of the loggia have been parll-y built up wifi) small, uneven stones. This is the 
work of modern Bedawi shepherds, who, in winter, occasionally use these buildings 
as shelter for their flocks. Structures of this character and style are found in large 
numbers in ail the larger ruined tow ns of the north. In numerous instances they stand 
on opposite sides of a broad street, presenting an interesting similarity to the modern 
bazaars of the Orient In other cases the shops were built facing each other, but the 
passage between them was closed nt i>nc ml by a high wall with only a small doorway 
in it. Occasionally 


these structures faced 
upon a large open 
square which probably 
formed a market-place, 
with stables on one 
side. The ruined town 
of Ba 1 udeh. situated on 
the northeastern edge 
of the Pjebel IJarisha 
not far from the great 
Roman road, i> com¬ 
posed almost exclu¬ 
sively of buildings of 

this character, Uanitrt Hi UAln‘tk.& T mullicnr ]4n of the twill 
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D ATED dwellings arc not wanting for the fifth century, and those that we have 
represent various degrees of domestic luxury, 

Der Seta* house,' 412 a.i>. The earliest dated example was found at Der 5 £tii; 
its inscription gives the year 412 of our era. It is one of the houses published by 
M, <le Vogiic. It will he seen. however, upon com pari tig the photograph with the 
detail drawing in I ‘late 100. that two lintels were confused by M. dc Vogiid; for the 
lintel of tlie plate is not the lintel of the inscription/ which belongs elsewhere. The 
lintel of the photograph, which bears the inscription, is quite as interesting as the 
other. Its decoration consists of a frieze of disks surmounted by a dentil mold 
beneath a cornice, the eavetto molding of which is ornamented with rosettes* The 
dentils and the eavetto represent a survival of 
classic style ; but the di’.ks and the rosettes give 
quite another impression, Beside the doorway 
may be seen the sockets that supported the wall 
ends of a flight of steps which mounted at an 
easy grade to the level of Lhe upper story. 

From the testimony of two dated examples and 
from a comparative study of the profiles 
moldings, the large colonnaded houses of the 
fifth century, in tlie more northerly districts, 
may be divided into three general classes 
(il those whose porticos are of the simplest 
rectangular style, their only moldings being 
those of the architraves: (2) those which are like 
the /on going, with the difference that molded 
or corbeled caps are added to the plain rectangular piers; ami (3) those which have a 
colonnade of piers, with or without caps, below, and columns of different styles 
above. The house with columns in both stories was not unknown in the north, as we 
shall see; but this degree of magnificence is more characteristic of the residence por¬ 
tions of the houses of the Djcbel KihfL Houses of three stories, though not uncom¬ 
mon in the more northerly district, art rare among the ruins in the Djcbel Riha. 

1 I .a Sjtic CeMrftle* 1 J J. iqow 4 1 *1 Sync Ltntryk, iwti jj, Dj ; uhw L'iit Hi, faiftc. 16 . 
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(i) Serdjlbleh. house i, 471 \.i>. A dated house of the rirsi type was found at 
Serdjibleh. \n inscription 1 upon its upper art iiitrave gives the date 471 A.l>, l hi* 

architrave is provided 
with moldings charac¬ 
teristic of tile period: 
three hands of equal 
width below a i:y ma¬ 
il urn. U is hollowed out 
above, to form a rain- 
gutter, The lower 
architrave suggests 
fourth - century Sty le, 
its profile being cut in 
right lines. The piers 
arc absolutely plain 
rectangular monoliths, 
The residence portion 
of this building in 
ruins. It was built of 

Pgrliw u* House 1 at Scnljibteh. rather Small blocks Of 


stone of irregular sizes, 

a sort of masonry that seems Ln have been an easy prey to earthquake. This building 
faced directly upon a street, and mav have been built for shops, but il is not nearly so 
long as the bazaars of this region usually are 


Dehes. house. A single house 
in this style, with one compartment 
in each floor, was found at Dehes, 
near the < hutch at the west end of 
the town. Its two-storied portico 
consists o| a loggia above and an 
open vestibule below, each com¬ 
posed of two rectangular liters 
between the projecting walls of the 
house, nhicii are returned to form 
deep pilasters A single course of 
stone was laid between the pilas¬ 
ters and the walls ».f the vestibule, 
leaving only the central opening for 



lloiise at b£hr>i 
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entrance. The capitals of the piers of the lower story are of trapezoidal section ami 
are ornamented with incised designs upon the outer face. The lower architrave is 
perfectly plain, as are the piers and architrave of the loggia above; but the parapet of 
die loggia is adorned with panels of elaborate designs, and tlvc outer face of die pilas¬ 
ter is ornamented with incised moldings. The whole is an attractive and well-planned 
little residence, modest and unpretentious. 


(a) VVe found no dated examples of the second class, which was the most common 
Style of house in the Ujebel il-A la 
and the Ujebel Harts let; but there 
are many well-preserved speci¬ 
mens in which the profiles of the 
moldings arc exactly similar to 
those of tile house at Serdjibleh. 

Bashakuh. irorsE, An illus¬ 
tration from Bfishakuh will suffice 
for the type. It will be seen that 
the architrave moldings are the 
same as those at Sertljibleh, and 
that the piers in both stories have 
square caps with moldings on all 
four sides repeating the profile of 
the ujipe r architrave . 11 ere we find 

the parapet of the upper story still in place, a paneled dab between every pair of piers. 
The panels show an interesting variety of moldings. I he lower architrave is perfectly 

plain There are other good examples of the same style ol house in this town, and 
also at Bakirha, l lamukka. Defies, and many other sites 

■r * fr n ■ * 

Dehes. VILLA. There is .1 villa on the soft them outskirts of Defies the residence' 
portion of which conforms to this style. The plan of this villa is thai of two double 
houses facing one another upon a narrow courtyard w ith thin, high w alls at the ends. 
Both stories have rectangular piers with molded capitals, and the parapet is essentially 

like that at Bashakuh. 

* 



(3) Serdjibleh. Moi st ii. 47071 ,\.n. The third class of colonnaded house is 
admirably illustrated in another house at Serdjibleh. that has ail inscription upon its 
upper architrave with the date 47071 \,l>. The lower portico in tins example is as 
plain as that of the first class, and its architrave is devoid of moldings; but the uppu 
story consists of short columns with molded bases, and capitals in debased forms of all 
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three orders. The upper architrave is molded in fashion similar to the other example 
at the same place Here we find the parapet intact, the surface of each slab being 



Hon e n u Orirtg >oiub, 


divided into two, and, in one case, 
into four panels. Christian sym- 
l»olx are in evidence in raised disks 
upon the central section of the 
architrave, in several panel- o! tile 
parapet, and upon the lintel of one 
of the doorways - >f the house. 
Considerable portions of the house- 
walls are standing; they are laid in 
small blocks of irregular sizes, 
while the framing <>f the doorways 
and windows is of large blocks, 
entirely plain but for the ornamen¬ 
tal symbolic dish above one of the 

m 

doorways. Houses of this class 
are very common in ail parts of the 


three mountain groups of the north, though in most cases the lower colonnade is pro¬ 
vided with molded caps, or caps with brackets cm either skit:. 



Dauwar. house j. Beautiful specimens of this class may be seen at Dauwflr, in 
one of which the little courtyard 
before the house is entered by a 
doorwav with an overhanging 
shade-stone, beneath which is a 
finely carved lintel with dentil mold 
and deeply carved door-cap, sup¬ 
ported at either end by a graceful 
engaged colimneUe with twisted 
shaft and dainty cap. The jiortieo 
of the house itself is very like that 
(if the second house described at 
Strctjiblqh, except that the square 
piers of the portico of the lower 
story arc provided with molded 
caps. 


ttarntofrtf h<m»e ai .VhnrnnU) a 


WIa*ramaya. Jint'st \nother 
interesting house of this type wa* 
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found at MaTaroaya, It differs from the foregoing examples in minor detaiIs only. 

I he caps of the lower portico have moldings, on the outer face only, there being a 
bracket at either side of the cap; the inner side is plain. The capitals of the upper story 
are -ill <»l the same design, a debased Ionic with long neck. Below the astragal of the 
column is a narrow molding like saw-teeth. An interesting feature here is the parapet, 
which appears on the outside, like those described above-; but each panel si rves as the 
back of a huge stone settle, with deep seat and high arms, that stood between the 
columns, facing the front of the house, like those in a much older house at Si I fay a (see 
page Si), rhi photograph was taken from the mins of the front wall of the house, 
looking toward die colonnade. I lie absence of Iheunodeil floor and roof gives the 
stum seats an uncomfortable-looking situation; but restore these, and one may "te at 
once how luxurious the loggia of a house like this might have been. A number of 
houses of this kind are preserved at Kbkunavfi. 




Kokanaya. house i In one example the bases of the columns are omitted, and 
the shafts arc set directly upon the lower architrave, bbc three columns that arc 
still in situ show three styles of 
capitals : a debased Ionic, an uncut 
Corinthian without volutes, and a 
nondescript square capital with a 
broad, flat leaf at each angle and a 
disk upon cadi face. The mold¬ 
ings of the upper architrave are of 
excellent profile. At either end of 
the facade they are broken at a right 
angle and brought down a short 
distance along the wall ai either 
end of the portico. A single slab 
of the parapet, divided into two 
panels, is in place; the lower archi¬ 
trave is quite plain, but the piers of 

ll* lower story have molded caps. h— I« 


Kokanaya, Hoi'he ii. In the northern part of tin town there is another house, ihe 
porticos of which are even better preserved. Here the columns of the upper portico 
have no proper liases, but the shafts are elevated upon cubical blocks that have little 
panels carved upon their outer faces. The capitals are of one style, a good example 
of uncut Corinthian; but the most interesting feature here is the stone roof of the por¬ 
tico, one of the few of its kind that have been preserved. Thu front wall of the house is 
of course standing, to support its end of the stone roof of the portico, but the n.ar 
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anil side walls of the house have entirely fallen down, As the illustration shows, 
we may look through the doorways and niiiiltwsnl the front wall into the open tuttn- 
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try far beyond The lower story of the colonnade is filled up with soil and the debris 
nf tiiudt.ni wall' that have been built between the column- anti have lallen again, 

KOKANAVA. not'SB nV Kokanava is also the site of a most charming single house 
which was published by VI tie Vogfcfc J lerc again the lower caps are molded on one 

face and have corbels at either side, 
f [ere, too. we find the loggia roofed 
with stabs of stone, and a stone 
sc tilt between the columns. The 
most striking feature, perhaps, is 
Ur* cutting down Of the order at one 
i tid <tj tin loggia in a manner un¬ 
heard of in classic or Renaissance 
architecture, but one quite charm¬ 
ing in it< naivete. The architrave 
moldings were brought down per- 
M i>endicularly from the higher to tin 
Ipwer level. Thu details are ex¬ 
quisite in design and technique. 
The ionic capitals havewctl-carved 
Htxu,. m , :f ti.kj.tnyiL volutes, echinus carved with the 

i; gu : ,nd dart, and a fine bead molding at the neck This little residence is calk'd by 
the natives "the kings house ’ 
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Daqwar. house u* A single residence, somewhat diffrivnth arranged as to its 
facade, was found at DattwAr. The lower 't<ir\ or vestibule has three Openings, tfo 
central opening being 1 
a broad arch sup¬ 
ported on piers. TIk 
rectangular openings 
on either side do not 
extend to the ground, 
being like large win¬ 
dows. The loggia 
consists of one column 
and one square pier, 
which suggests a re¬ 
building at some pe¬ 
rk id in ancient times. 

The ^haft of the col¬ 
umn is of polygonal 
section. 


DER SlMAN, hoi sk. 

There is a well-[ire- 
served three - story 


I 1 .iii-.l- .11 Dei Simon. 
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house at her Sim*An, 
u ith porticos in all 
three stories stilt intact. 
The portico of the 
lower story consists of 
three square piers with 
square bracketed caps 
The colonnade of the 
middle floor has three 
columns 1 with bracketed 
capitals id the Ionic 
order. The lower por- 
tioiis of tin columns 
are squared to receive 
the ends of the slabs 
of a parapet The col¬ 
umns of the uppermost 
story art also of a de¬ 
based 1 011 it order* with 
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molded basics set upon plinths ; the architrave above them is molded in the usual style 
of the fourth century. In the middle story two couplet I windows, separated by a 
narrow block adorned with an engaged colonnette of the Ionic order, opened out upon 
the portico, 

DjUWANiYEH. HOt-SK, The style and technupic of ihe beautiful little house at 
Ktlkaniya arc repeated in a dwelling of the villa type at DjUwantyeh Mere we 
find a long portion with two stories of columns Both architraves are well molded; 





the Ionic and four-angled capitals are of the same design as those at Kokanfiya, and 
the grooved capital, seen in the early church at Babiska (see page 133). is introduced. 
This design is repeated in the caps of the pilasters at either end of the upper colon* 
mule. Tin panels of the balustrade arc can i d with rich aud varied patterns of diaper- 
work. This is tin largest ami most ornnn house north of the Djebd Kihfi, and. 
judging from the dates of the splendid tombs of the town, it may belong to the early 
part of the fifth century 


'Arshin, jioush. Houses inf three stories were common in the fifth century, though 
the earthquakes have spared very few of them. The front wall of a three-story 
house is one of the few structures standing nt the site of ' Arshin, on a ridge near the 
southern end of the Djebcl BarishK The style is very plain: the lintel of the lowest 
doorway, with its molded cornice and symbolic disks, is the only decoration remain¬ 
ing. \ bracket molding, extending across the whole facade just above the doorways 
and windows of the mid-story, suggests that a sttme floor was used for this portion 
of tile porticos, which doubtless existed here in three stories. On the right of the 
facade stands a small section of a colonnade of the ordinary filth-century Ionic style. 
This may give a clue to the form of the colonnades of the house. 
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Djebkl Riha. For the more exu-tisivc and elaborate type of dwell in jr \w must 
turn again to the Djcbel Rtha, Hans were altered hut little from the fourth-century' 
models, as maybe seen from the plan of a villa at Ruwelia (I ig. 72) It became 
common to substitute piers for walls between the 
compartments in the ground story, and often in the 
upper stf rv Tin single v. slibulc is more frequently 
used, and the buildings on either side of ti are carried 
up for an upper story, w hich often appeared as nn 
open loggia in the outer wall. Molding* are more 
lavishly used. In main of these houses the door¬ 
ways are often provided with jamb and lintel mold¬ 
ings, and many of the windows, some of which are 
round-headed, also have their own ornament til the 
form of lintel decoration. Indie bouse, the plan of 
which is given in I ig. 72, there is a richly carved 
molding extending across the entire fayade just above 
the lintels -«f the doorways and windows, while a 
carved cornice adorns the interior walls of the 
vestibule. 

Der Sambil. T he corbeled capital, i.e., the capital of Tuscan form, with bracket* 
on either side below the architrave, seems to have been the popular form for this 
centur y- This is often used alternately in a colonnade w ith capitals of the same style, 
without brackets, as in a tine house at I)lt Sambil. I he architrave here is of the 
profile that we have seen in dated houses of the fifth century, consisting of two bands 

and a cy matin m. The 
Upper colonnade was 
of a good k eirititliian 
type, ns may be seen 
i n the on gaged col umn 
at the left end of the 
colonnade, which, w ith 
a doorway and sec- 
turn of wall adjoining 
it. is the only portion 
of the loggia in situ 
The doorways and 
windows have no 
frame moldings, but 
have molded cups. 



at Ui-r Saml'il. 



I ifl. ?a. I'Vitn of Villa IT Jl Ruin Clift. 
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Khirbjt Hass, iioi m . V good example oi the larger double house of this period 
k oik oj die numerous two-* ton dwellings that make up the town of klmbh H&ss 

I ts colon mules have 

xry unfortunately fallen, 

* 

but the house itself 
anti its courtyard are 
particularly well pre¬ 
served, The front wait 
shows a doorway and 
a window for each of 
tin rooms; emit of 
these opening:- Ims a 
flat it ie/i and a molded 
door-cap above it. but 
there are no jamb 
moldings The usual 
string-course appears 
at the sil) |cv< I of Hie 
windows. Of tin i mil- 


Titnu u^if 11 **[ Tl iJUit f 11 j! JvIliHjiS; illmilig fulfil tuliHim* uf |HrrtHm 


narv round -topped niches there are but two, one tm the left of the lower left-hand 
doorway and one iri the corresponding position in the floor above, hi the middle of 
ihe facade, at the point where the interior transverse wall is bonded with the front 
wall, tlu re h a niche in 
both stories that le¬ 
st: mbits the window:-. 

Hits form of niche is 
not common. The end 
walls of the house are. 
as usual, brought out 
to form the end walls 
of the* porticos, and 
there ha small window 
in this wall in the upper 
story. Jn the east end 
of the upper floor there 
is a doorway which 
opened out upon a bal- 
uwn that i \tended the entire depth of the house and was supported upon four corbels 
that are still in place The sockets for wooden tlcmr beams, ami the smaller holes (or 
its roof covering, may be plainly seen in the illustration The wail of llu courtvard 
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was but >irie stnrv high, and was entered bv a vestibuU- in the middle. opposite the 
house. * in either skit, of this i ntranet were the stables. 



SERDJILLA. hoi si. ■ < Mil of tin most perfectly preserved houses in the f hi U 1 L< ilia 
i'' that locally known as the M (. afe," lieside tin public baths at Seidjilla ltd unusually 
wide for a single 
house, ami is two 
rooms deep, an ex¬ 
traordinary arrange¬ 
ment for this region, 

M. de Vogue pub¬ 
lished this charming 
little building along 
with the baths. It 
urupji stidnably had 
souk- connection with 
the baths, and was 
doubtless of the same 
period. It has two 
stories of colonnades 
with corbeled capitals ^ “ Ca/ ^ 1 al 

nf Lin- Tuscan ■ >rclcr, and a molded architrave the profile of which seems to have been 
diameter!sfk of the fifth century. The plan nf tins house may be se< 11 in Fig. 70, 
where it appears w ith that of the baths. 


Vestibules. The areiud vestibule, <o common in ihc Djcbel Rlha, was not 11 r>— 
known in the more northerly districts, where it is always found in ii> simple h im m ,, 

__ a single vestibule with arduil outer opening 

and rectangular doorway within. Those are to 
be seen at ikmkus.n, 1 damvar, and Other la rue 
sites. But the usual form found in the mirth 
has no arch both opi nings being roiuingukir. as 
may he seen in an example at kokan&yfi. 


- y**hr 


n 


if 



arc 
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Kokanaya. vi.sT'utru, +31 ui, fins is 
dated, by an inscription, 1 431 \ i> Tin outer 
doorway is i ojnposcd of bi g-, stotu-s ,md is de¬ 
void of ornament <f any kind, whik the lintel of 
the inner portal is enriched with a chamekristie 
Vi-*iitniiU:*jt # twuacftf k'fcwM >it of fifth-.Century moldings, including the 

dentil molding. Slabs ol stone were laid from one lintel to the other, to form the roof 
1 1 -i Sjnt Cctiifalc^ Phi- 55,^1?. 4 |*ait I J I, jQhk- ,17; 












CHAPTER VI 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE SIXTH CENTURY 


r l' v t1E sixth century w:e> the final epoch in the great post-classical period of Northern 
1 Syria* It was the century that saw the elaboration and perfection *»f all the 
architectural motives that had been initiated and developed in the two centuries pre¬ 
ceding. It was the century which produced the Church of St, Simeon Styliks' at 
Rabat SimCui, the most magnificent early Christian ruin in the world, and the splendid 
churches of k.db Launch, Oct TYnnaniu, Bankers,i, and Kuuvhn, besides numerous 
tombs and dwellings of great beauty, It should be borne in mind that this same 
century witnessed the culmination of the Bygamine style in the capital of the Eastern 
Empire, which Constantine had established beside the Bosporus, and the extension of 
that style throughout Greece, and even to Italy Yet this architecture of Northern 
Syria bears no closer relation to that style than it docs u* the Greek architecture of 
the time uf \1exandcr the t ircat. from vv hit h, in reality, it traces a more direct descent 
than from the purely Roman architecture of the earls empire, 

rite sixthrccmury architecture of Northern Syria represents the development of a 
local style already two. if not three, centuries old. The methods of construction, com¬ 
position, and ornament already established were simply carried to a higher degree of 
expression. The elemental forms of ground plans and the arrangement of supers* rite * 
Uires were not materially altered ; minor innovations were introduced in these matters, 
it is true, but the distinguishing feutun - -d the edifices of this centurs an mainly those 
which pertain u ornament. The progress of exterior decoration and of interior em¬ 
bellishment had been marked during two hundred years; it now assumed its final, or 
what became perforce its final, form. 

Some minor innovations of plan and arrangement are to be found in the buildings 
of this epoch In the churches these are particularly notkeabk in the form of the npsi 
and in the general scheme of proportions In many instances the apse is wholly ex¬ 
posed; even in «. hnrehes of basilica! plan, its whole depth often protrudes beyond the 
side chambers, or shows between them, us it had begun to do in the century preceding. 

1 rhU church *44 utiitaitartlly iKigim owl iminl *1-11 un hHniil iNHR|iklhfi in ilnr hin t part nl ilic fifth tcnuirj, 
but it it in l*itg€ nuNijMirc the prototype of ihc fixtb-crutury churchy and lidongt io [he fesi rpocfi. 
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Apses uf potygimal plan are not unknown, and a new scheme of exterior decoration 
was invented for the whole east end. In many small churches and in n few large one> 
the curved apse is dispensed u itli, and a rectangular sanctuary appears behind the 
chancel arch between the side chambers, with a straight wall actus> thu entire east end. 
a> in the older buildings. 

The proportion in ground plan is found to be that of 4.3 in most of the chinches 
with semicircular apses, while those with rectangular sanctuaries return to the old pro¬ 
portion oi 3:2, although the entire length ■ -1 the nave, including the sanctuary, is 
here taken into account- t Jccusionallv the relation of 4.3 is found in churches without 
apses; hut I believe this to he only in case* where a new * hun li has been built upon 
old foundations, as at Hftldr ha j-.ee page 209} Tlicsi proportions an found V> In ljased 
no longer upon the cubit of 535 m.. hut upon a loot **l 37 m., or tw* dm d -of the old 
cubit 1 

An innovation in the system of the nave was introduced in four dutrchei. the span 
of the arcades is greatly increased and their number is correspondingly reduced* and 
piers of rectangular or cruciform plan arc substituted for columns. 1 he portico or 
nurlhex becomes an integral part ol the larger churches, and new methods of deco* 
ration are introduced for its adornment Only one example of a dum.h of central 
construction was loti ml in Northern Syria, that at VlidjlryyS This may have been a 
baptistery; it combines the polygonal plan of nave villi the rectangular formation of 
the ordinary east end in an interesting fashion. 

The evolution of ornamental details is the most interesting development of the 
architecture of [lit: sixth century 1111 Northern Syria. f'he latent possibilities of the 
old style oi ornament wen brought out, and mw decoratiu features were invented 
Moldings w ere the chh f medium of ornamentation < *j 0 uing - of all sum^ window^ 
and doorways in every' class of building, were provided with >\> < p moldings, incised 
or in relief; molded String-courses arc used.) v i\ po^ible lev. I, and base moldings 
arc introduced in many buildings. Vn interesting feature in the use or moldings is 
to be set'll in a number of mommienls where the artist has changed the directum of a 
molding from the horizontal to the perpendicular, nr vice v ersa - Instead of returning 
the molding 111 miter form, he has simply curved it up or down, us the case may be, 
thus regarding the molding not so much as a frame for an opening as in die light of 
a festoon that may be draped gracefully from one member l<* another. Hill the most 
curious development in tin treatment of mnidings, ami one peculiar to the more north¬ 
erly sections of the country , is the spiral loop' in which moldings terminate at points 
where they would otherwise end abruptly. This is employed upon the lower ends ol 
jamb molding* in doorways am! windows, at the etuis of string-c nurses that are not 
to foe carried around an angle, and sometimes at the ends ol architrave moldings. It 
suggests tin knot at the end ol a festoon or garland to prevent its unwinding. 1 his 
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feature i- certainly most naive and unusual and, one would snv, peculiar to Northern 
Syria, though something similar, on a very small scale, may be seen in an out-of-the- 
way < ioth!c ruin in distant Scotland — the chap ter-house of the abbey nr Duudreriiian. 

In the early pari of ilk century ornamental pilasters were introduced, ostensibly in 
curry the string moldings The shaft portion of UuSt pilasters is oi tiatiu ttled with 

widely spaced groovt SO! diamu lings. ami 
their capitals are occasionally of free Co¬ 
rinthian design, though m<>o fn (piently 
of geometrical patterns. I heir buses are 
formed In breaking out the base molding 
of the building- (. orbeled capitals con¬ 
tinued to be used for the colonnades of 
private residences, in connection with 
rich!) molded architraves. The heavy 
ovolo molding, some times richly carved, 
sometimes plain, was employed much 
more extravagant!) than in tin; century 
preceding It found as a string-course 
in the ornament of pyramidal tombs, and 
as the crowning featim in the decoration of doorway- of buildings <>f all kinds. 
Window - art variously treated often they are rectangular, var iously proportioned, 
with molded jamb - and lintel, or, again, the lintel is < ul to scum circular lorin and 
molded; in other examples the opening is rec¬ 
tangular, but the molding describes an arch upon 
tile face of the lintel. Ii riving a semicircular 
lunette above the window, which is either left 
plain nr carved with diaperwork in foliate or 
geometrical patterns. Interior ornament i- 
much more lavish in the larger churches Hum 
formerly, Capitals generally show a free treat¬ 
ment of (lie <‘nrinthian order, with the acanthus 
leaves carefully carved, but often twisted into n 
whorl. 1 Occasionally one finds capitals carv ed 
in a style more like the Dyxantinc, though the 
bull shape of the tlas-ic form is returned, and 
tin dosseret is not used. Less frequently the 
debased Ionic capita! (Fig. i8) occurs ; a bizarre 
treatment of this in an ■ ngaged column is shown 
in the accompanying ii lustration The moldings around the arch of tin apse are in 

Fig. i<>, |*. 41. 
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seyeral cases carried along to the archer of tlic arcades, while string moldings ,m 

introduced below lIic clearstory windows* Ifila^L rs arc frequently ornamented with 
the grooves mentioned a hove. and arc often introduced between the windows to carry 
arched moldings above them. J'lie corbels that were used at die lor of the clearstory 
wall to support the roof beams now often appear as the capitals of colonnettes w hich, 
Llieinsdv. s, rest upon corbels at the lower level of tin i learstory 

Ii will be S' t 11 at omx that all this claWrau exterior ami interior caning, this 
cart ful study of 1 !• sign, ts v« n different from that of tin Hy/antiik' style in tiurnpe. 
Tile arcltifo !- of these building- had not only l very different inheritance and training 
from Justinian's architects, but were capable of far higher achievements in the field 
of art. \mhemios and Didoro* were undoubtedly great engineers; their inventive 
skill in dealing the pcndentiv.es of Jlagiu Sophia, ami their boldness in suspending 
the mighty doim upon them, were unquestionably tlic greatest scientific achievements 
of the time — Lhe greatest, in fact, since the days of the old Roman engineers; but 
the esthetic beauty of this great church depends m large part upon tin 11st «>f an art 
which is not art hitatun , and Justinian's architects probably had tilth to do with the 
mosaics which were tin* real beauty of their inurmiiient As an edifice Ilagia Sophia 
h imposing, Siupehdous, a we-inspiring within, resplendent witti precious marbles and 
mosaics. Its architectural details are meager. As seen from without it is an ungainly, 
shapeless mass. Some of the smallest churches in Northern Syria, 011 the other hand, 
though they have been in ruins these thirteen hundred years, arc beautiful monuments 
of architecture both without and within, admirably designed and gracefully propor¬ 
tioned, rich in carving of high artistic quality — the very antithesis of the Byzantine 
buildings. 

There are, of course, degree* of beauty among them. \ number of dated churches 
uf the sixth century an quite plain, t hie might almost go so far as to say that a differ¬ 
ence may be traced between the churches of purely Syrian origin and those in which 
the Greek hi Hue nee is predominant, the churches with Syriac inscription* being, with 
one exception, plainer than the others, and having tlteir own peculiar style of ornament. 
It is undoubtedly possible to truce a line of development with more or less accuracy 
from the curly part of Liu century to its dose T his is true particularly of the churches. 
I11 the midst of the ' iriental motives of ornament and other architectural innovations 
of the sixth century, then is a noticeable return to classic motives. The accentuation 
of horizontal Ii 11 > s (sec page 227). the external division of walls into stories by the use 
01 molded string-courses, the employment of ornamental pilasters (set page (91), the 
superposition of orders (see page iB6), tile use .»! heavy convict s tarried upon corbels 
(see page 223) and the depth and variety of the profiles in moldings Of all kinds, are 
in many way* suggestive ot the early Renaissance architecture of Italy During the 
fourth and fifth centuries classical elements seemed to be disappearing, while the use of 
Oriental < L meats appeared to I icon tin increase But in the final period uf arc hi tec- 
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lural dcvdopment in Northern ( unlral Syria there was plaint) a classic revival in 
which many classic forms were combined with Oriental elements. A style was thus 
tievefoped which was not an imitation ni the ancient classic style, but, like the style of 
the early Renaissance, blended classic nulhods of design with now dements, adapting 
them to the requirements anil usage ol Lite time, 


1 

CHURCliliS 

Kal at Sim'An. mtfttpi oi : sr si muon styutks/ The completion of Si, Sim- 
ruji's i lmreli upon the 'it', now known as KahU Sinvan, early in the sixth century, 
unquestionably influenced contemporary and later church I adding to a marked de¬ 
gree. There could have been few Christians in Northern Central Syria who had not 
made urn. or more pilgrimages to Syria's most famous Christian shrine. I he count¬ 
less devotee* who yearly wended their wu\ lip the sacred mad to the top of St. Sim¬ 
eon's Mount doubtless counted in their number many artists anti craftsmen, who could 
not but gain new inspiration from what thev saw about them, and what they learned 
that was new and beautiful in their art would naturally find expression in later monu¬ 
ments of their ow n work 
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Tht plan shows four targe* basilicas arranged in the form "I a creek crosj*. At the 
center is the base of St. Simeon's pillar, on axis with uadi basilica. Vlunit this is a 
great octagon of arches, those facing the Cardinal points opening into the central aisles 
of the basilicas, the others opening into apse-like chapels in the reentrant angles of 
the cross. The octagonal court \va< open The eastern basilica, a little longer than 
the uth< rs, had three apses on fhi msl ; the western basilica, being on the edge of tin 
declivity, was built out on an anhed Miperstructun with no practical >1 ( approach. 
The main entrance, therefore. ua> made at the end of the southern basilica, vs lie re - A 
great arched narthex was placed. The prothesfS and dmcuniann of the eastern basil¬ 
ica were built out near the ends of the aisles and opened into them. 1 lie d laconic uni 
Connected, on the south, with a small basilica of lifdv-ceiitur\ plan and style, on avis 
with a rink-hewn base (///) in tin north Wist angle ol the ch»si This has< with its 
roek-Liii sicpSi may lutvt been tlu foundation of out of St Sim-onS earlier pillar-. 


■ Ktdurasf frfifn La Syric Cvnimlo I'i 139, 
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In the hisrory of architecture we often find that a monument of national impor¬ 
tance i> built in the style prevalent at the capital rather than according to the methods 
that obtained ill th particular province in whieli the ntonumenl happen* to Ik located ; 
but the Church of Si. Simeon, though an important national shrine and situated at om- 
of the holiest plates recognised by the Church i f the Hast, partakes in no manner of 
the peculiarities of the imperial style of archiLecture, and manifests m- influence, so far 
as we may indg^ foreign to the province of Northern Syria. Certain minor Htdtlvt S 
that appear to be new to the locality may of course have come from a distance, from 
where 1 cannot say, but Certainly not from Constantinople. [‘he style of this edifice 
is provincial to a degree its plan, however, seems too elaborate to have originated! 
in the mum dtate neighborhood, and may have been based upon that of the Church of 
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the Holy \fiosth - built bv ( -onstantine, as has been suggested. in v iew of a passage 
in Procopius describing that edifice; but its component parts, with the exception of 
the central octagon, are all to be found within a radius of a hundred miles. Its orna¬ 
ment is so entirely in kct'ping with that already produced in Northern Syria that it 
must ha vi been the j rodlict of a supreme effort on The part of the provincial schools 
St. Simeon died in 459 ad There was already a monastery upon this site at 
that tune, if we may believe this m be the actual site of St. Simeon's strange act rtf 
<1 If-abnegation, and ot this there seems to Ik no rcasomible doubt Judging from the 
architectural i-vith-mv. lie church that un* bulk aboiit tin pillar upon which St 
Simeon had Mood im thirlv year- and WJticft became so popular it shrine, was proba¬ 
bly commenced within a few years after Ins death. The greaL quadruple edifice shows 



unmistakable signs of having been built at periods not widely separated. The small 
basilica) church adjoining tin apse on the south is built in the usual style of the fifth 
century 1 he apse itself shows, as a reminiscence of the older style, a window with¬ 
out moldings, and the windows of the two subsidiary apses are both tmmolded: 
I he window* of the great apse an very large and therefore arched; the arches ;m 
composed of three voussoirs. They are, moreover, molded, and the molding breaks 
out at the level of the springing, and is continued horizontally at that level; but 
molded arches ol three voussoirs are not new, as may be seen in the baptistery at Dar 
Kita, which is dated 42t A.D., the only difference in 1 h is case being that, while the 
molding at Dir Ivita is incised, that at Rabat Sitn*an is in relief. The rest of the 
decoration of the exterior of the apse is necessarily an innovation, for so large an apse 
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as this had never been seen in Northern Syria, The design adopted is extremely 
effective. The outer, curved wall ol the apse is carried up to conceal the somi-dorne, 
and is divided into two stories by a heavily molded string-course ; two orders of six 
Corinthian columns in each story are then applied by way of ornament, the lower col¬ 
umns standing upon |u:dcsnds as high as the first string-course, at the sill levels of the 
windows. The string-course that divides the stories breaks out to form a ressaut 
above die columns. The crowning feature of this wall is new and interesting Each 
capital of the upper order carries a small bit of architrave, molded like that above the 
lower order; but the continuous molding is wanting. On the same level, half-way 
between t In- lolumus, appear corbels, which* alternaiing with die see linns of art hit rave, 
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carry a corbd-table with deep tonehs carvctl above the spaces between the supports. 
The uppermost moldings consist of a billet molding and a CVlimtiura, The hover 
windows ha\<: deep moldings above the arch, which arc returned horizontally at the 
level of tiie arch-spring, The whole tie sign, which is found in three or four other 
monuments in Northern Syria, is more deserving nf the name Romanesque than am 
other feature of these buildings. 

The interior decoration or the apse is extravagantly rich ; but among the great 
variety of moldings and decorated bands there are ll-w that we have not already 
seen in churches nf the early part of the fifth century. Heft are reproduced the 
anthemions and bead moldings of the church of lhu.il and Most:-’ at DAr tying ‘which 
dates from 4.18 v ia., and the frieze of acanthus leaves wf the lintel at Babiska, that 
bears the daw 480 \,li. In fact, then is almost nothing here in the way of ornament 
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that wc should not expect to find in any late fifth-century church in the Djebe! 
BarUhn. In the eastern arm of the church, the doorways, though far more spacious, 
are sufficiently like the portals of tin Uhr Kita baptistery to have belonged to the 
same period The heavy carved oviilo is nowhere employed on the ex tenor. 
The exterior moldings consist of a string-course at the level of the aisle window*. a 
cornice at the top of the wall, and a continuous molded band that is carried along the 
jambs and over the arches of the windows and is returned at the btring-course, where 
it runs parallel to it, giving a very rich effect. In the southern arm of the church 
this mi tiding often terminates in the spiral described at ih« beginning ui this chapter, 
which may indictm a somewhat later period for this portion of the edifice. Tin 
grooved pilaster^ described as characteristic of A certain period of the sixth-century 
style, are mw:d here, not only in the interior, but for the support of exterior arches. 
1 he capitals of the wry graceful columns arc frankly Corinthian, a trifle lower than 



S<*nb •Mr <rf <h isgyn, rimrrh of St. Simcnn <hmnng rock-hewn hut iH Jit Staicun'* |tiUar. 
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specimen of -HKih-ccmury design. 
Its monulithh jambs and lime! are 
adorned with deep moldings of not 
unclassic proftH In Uk center of 
the moldifigs of the lintel appears 
:i disk of intricate geometric*! pat¬ 
tern. Above is a high cavetto 
door-cap carved with uprightacan- 
thus leaves, graceful and well 
wrought; in the center of this 
^ a symbolic disk, repre¬ 
senting the 3R within a conven¬ 
tional wreath The whole design 
is reminiscent of Kat'ai Sinvart, 

In the southeast angle of the 
courtyard stands a well-preserved 
baptistery, n s«|uai‘C building with 
a doorway to the west and one to 
the north. At two thirds of its 
Doorway of.dabwr.cow*. h «« amrrh «r HUHrfca. height, or just above the caps of 

the two doorways, it is divided into two stories by a richly molded string-course. Tile 
angles of tin building are fluted, to represent pilasters, above and below the string¬ 
course, but there are no pilaster-caps. In the middle of the east wall is another fluted 
pilaster, which stems to have had a cap; But this pilaster was not carried through 
die upper story, for a deeply molded window Was placed directly above it, I lie 


hollow portions of die moldings of tins window are provided with widely spaced 


rosettes. Adjoining the baptistery on the south is a large archway flanked hy fluted 
pilasters with molded caps. The face or the arch is also molded, the outer curve 
being adorned with die cuspidate ornament that w< have already seen at Kfer (page 
150). The south side of the cloister is occupied by a two-story portico of plain rec¬ 
tangular piers, those of the upper story having molded caps. At the- west >ide \\ as a 
high retaining-wall with an open colonnade at the top. 


Tins example of a sixth-century church, while it illustrates many of the character¬ 
istics of the period, and while it shows an unmistakable relation to the Church of St. 
Simeon Stj’JiteS, cannot be taken as a type for the churches of tin: century in this 
region There are other edifices with definite dates which show that the style of the 
sixth century embraced all degrees of elaboration, all sizes of churches, and many 
forms of ground plan and mprrstruelure. In taking up tlii> great variety of churches 
we mav. for the sake of convenience. divitU them into categories according to their 
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ground plans \ sufficient number of them art? dated to afford a trustworthy guide 
as to their chronological sequence. We shall take up hr?>t those churches which do 
not differ materially in plan from the fifth-century churches, namely, the basilica I plan 
with a semicircular apse; second, those with a rectangular sanctuary; third, those ill 
which the nave is divided by widely spaced piers instead of ranges of columns, and 
whose cast ends may he either apsUlal or rectangular and, fourth, the rectangular 
chapels and the chun lies or baptisteries of polygonal plan. 


(l) Only four churches of the sixth century are to be found in all Northern Syria 
that preserve the old plan of the apse together with the columnar division of" the aisles. 
Three of these were published by M. de V ogue — one at IX*r Seta, the Smith < bun h 
at Bankfts.1, and one at Termiiiiln, In the first of these the apst. is concealed on the 
exterior; in the other two it appears between the projecting side chambers In the 
case of |K'r Tormanin tin apse was of polygonal plan, five sides of a dodecagon 
showing on the outside Rie plan of the church at Dir Seta preserver the old pro¬ 
portion of 3:2. while at Rank lisa and Her Termanin we find the fourth-ontun ratio 
of 4:3, the first and last having seven mtercolumniations. the other only six. The 
ornament oi all of these churches shows a similarity with that os St Simeon sal kal’ui 

4 

Sim’An. Molded string-courses an prominent in alt three 1 he church at Dvr Seta 
shows curved moldings between the windows and spirals, not only at the end of 
secondary moldings, but even at tin base of the jamb moldings Its portals, while 
those of Bank usa and Dcr I ermanin had orders of columns as flu: deem- Uiou of the ex- 

JLi 

terioruf the apse; though, being-smaller churches, they have but one order of columns 
instead of two. Tile columns of the nave arcades show considerable individuality ; 
the bell form is preserved, but the acanthus decoration is more on the order of Byzan¬ 
tine carving than that at Rabat Sinvan, though it doe* not approach the lace-tike 
character of that seen in llagia Sophia at fnnstantilSople. The heavy <n-n]o is used 
as the crowning molding of the portals of all three churches ,\L Dvr Seta and i)er 
Tcnnrlnin this member is carved with a running acanthus design, bui at HankOisa it 
h plain ; here, too, the secondary moldings are incised. *1 he curved moldings be¬ 
tween the openings, and the spirals at the ends of moldings, are omitted, so that the 
whole edifice gives the impression of being a liulc earlier than the other two. 


Bankusa, hchiii cm m u The larger of the two churches at liankuki is less 
ruinous than many of the larger churches of Northern Central Syria. The north 
wall is preserved almost intact, with its two portals and six large run ml-topped 
windows. The prothesis k still complete, and the apse is preserved up lo tht level 
nf the semi-dome. with threi large windows opening in the curved wall between tin 
projecting chamber* Tin- eastern parts nf the iliaconicum an- standing, but its south 
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capitals of the best Roman period , main of them are of the twisted varan mentioned 
allow. Hu caps id'piers am) pilasters, outside and inside the church .m of a limdy 
carved ( or in tin.an type, without volutes at th< angles, 

A no ilk detailed description of this nr mumcni. so w< 11 published by M d Vogue, 
is umuaessary here I have dwelt chiefly upon those features of Si Simeon's t'lutn h 
that an: reminiscent of older styles in the same locality . or suggestive of later develop- 
mcnis in the, architecture of Northern Svria. 

m 


N ptsiiL'i:! 1-dnita-j-il I'lurfiJt .v, rtittieui} -rUii-y, fmni ihu 

\\ e can now lake up the several chtirdics of Northern ( entral Syria that because of 
inscribed dates, or for other reasons, may be assigned Lu the sixth century, bearing in 
mind the fact that the division into centuries is used only for enimuh mv, t>. repre¬ 
sent ail architectural period, and that some of the undated churches described under 
this h. aiding may have been compknd b< fure the year 500, while nllu rs may belong 
I-, tht farly years of the -.eventh c* ntmy 

Bakirha. welsi i III 10 u. 50! \.r». 1 he earliest dated inscription ’ that ur louiul 

upon an e. . I. siaslleal building ol tins century was not upon a church, but upon tin 
link. I of ,1 monumental gateway irt the cloister wall of atimreh in Hakirha. The 
dan given is 501 aji. We may' take it for granted that the dmu was not built 
before the c hurch nil its northern side, or the baptistery, which is in the same style, 
on the other side, and that these two buildings might bt: earlier ij anything, limn llir 

* Part ill, mac, 
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dated portal \h ■vertheless, the details of !■>>>ih buildings art characteristic of the 
style ol the first half of the final period >'f Christian art in Syria, and for this reason 
they may be classed as sixth-century monuments. The church, situated on the side 
of a steep declivity, was ifi so mined a condition that I did not attempt in make a 
plan of it. J noted), however, the foundations of a curved apse within the flat east wall 
shown in the photograph, a number of debased Ionic capitals, and a seat with high 
back and arms carved in a single stone \\ hen I examined the cast wall I discovered 
certain discrepancies between it and the interior foundations of the curved apse. The 
window on the right of the photograph o|tenet 1 into the chamber at the- end of the 
north aisle ; that next to it opened into the triangular space between the chamber and 
the* apse, if the apse existed when this wall was built. The next window toward the 



Lhtptblwy, > itil:id (pottjJ, mI «j»i lsjJ w W.-i L'hurrJi ,ii iUtjrlu, inim the. iiutiiit.i;L 


south, of which one jamb remains, would then open into the other triangular space; 
there are no other examples of this among all these churches, and it WOtfld seem as if 
the east wall, in its present form, must be of later date than the apse. The ornament 
of tiiu wall, as it stands, is strongly suggestive of the great Church of St. Simeon. 
The pilaster at the northeast angle with its deep channelings, the heavy moldings of the 
rounded windows, ■ drying bet ween the openings and terminating in spirals, might be 
parts of the church at Rabat Sim l an. A fluted pilaster was introduced in tlw center of 
the east wall, a peculiar position for such a member: il carries no string-course, but 
the fluted portion is carried on, without a base, above the cap, which is on a level with 
the cap at the angle. V large ornamental disk \\ as can ed upon the face of tins pilaster 
just below Hi- cap, and a rosette appear-' in the center uf the curve which the molding 
describes between the two windows. Tin doorw.tvh* the cloister, which bears the 

4 

dated inscription, stands \erv near the south wall of the church, and R a beautiful 
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and west v. alls, together with thi: eastern portions of the south wall of the nave, have 
fallen if) ruins, lea vim? intact onh the mure westerly of the south portals, with a window 

on either side of it. The west fagatlc of the church and 
the n art hex described by \1. tie ^ ogil£ have been 
entirely destroyed, and the interior Cplilltins and 
arches lie in a heap of ruins. This church had seven 
r m portals, three in the west wall and two in each of the 
lateral walls. Tilts arrangement of entrances is found 
in the four M'paraU 1 basilicas of the church ai Kahat 
Sinvan, and .seems to haw been common in the sixth- 
century churches of the region, although in the smaller 
buildings there was usually but one portal in the west 
wall. Six broad arches, carried by slender columns, 
divided the central nave from thi- side aisles. 

['he lateral porches shown m M. de \ ogiifi's plan 
Seem to haw been common adjuncts to i\u larger 
churches of this region during the sixth century, if the 
holes cut in Lin aide walls above tin portals, anti apparently intended to receive the 
ends uf stone beams, may be regarded as evidence. The capitals of the nave arcades, 
the caps of the responds and of the piers of the apse show an interesting treatment of 
Lhc Corinthian style, midway between the classic and the Byzantine. 




Chujtfh 3i lumki^.v fitim tin. 
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Der Seta, church. 1 The plan of the church at i )i:r Seta conforms to that of the 
early churches of the fifth century, The exterior curve ol the apse is concealed, and 
the have has seven bays. There was only one portal in the 
western facade ami one in the north wait which was built 


well preserved, slewing six windows *«f unusual size mi 
cither side of the portal The eastern end is in ruins, and 
the west wall has fallen down; bm the south wail ^till pre¬ 
serves its eastern half in completeness, with one of it-, richly 
decorated portals and three windows. The interior is a 
tnass of ruins, but the bases of most of the columns are in 
situ, and their shafts and capitals lie near by. Adjoining 
the diaconicum is a large baptistery, which has been con¬ 
verted into a modem dwelling, Tile baptistery was of 
square plan, with three windows in each of the exposed 
sides, high above the lcv> I of the portal. The decoration 
of this building corresponds to that of the church, which is 
ornamented in the height of sixth-century style. Although its east wall was flat, it 
was provided with columnar decoration, a row of twelve Columns, set upon ornamental 
corbels, extending across the entire wall t he scheme of the ornament of its lateral 
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walte with their portals may be 
seen in the photograph, which 
shows also remnants of the plates 
of tracery that occupied the win¬ 
dows. The outer frame of these 
plates is still visible, with small 
pieces iil llu- openwork design 
attached to them. These frag¬ 
ments are very important is sug¬ 
gesting the method by which the 
large windows were protected from 
the weather and from the direct 
rays of tlw situ [ hough no pieces 
of glass were found on the spot, 
flat glass may he found in many 
other Cuius, ami these remnants *>f 
tracery, though much weathered, certainly show grooves for the insertion uf leaded 
glass or some other translucent materia!. Of the interior ornament only the capitals 
of the nave arcades are to he found. These exhibit a style of carving much more 
suggestive of the Byzantine style than any 
other capitals in the region. They are tall 
and I jell-shaped, and are carved with a fine 
foliate pattern very flatly executed upon a 
smooth surface, as the photograph shows. 

Dee Termanin, chtkch . 1 The beautiful 
church of 1 >er Term fin in. situated near the foot 
of the Djfibcl Shfckh Bcrekat. was one of the 
most magnificent structures pul dished by 
M. do Vngtie; limit has almost completely 
disappeared, having been broken up and 
carried away to build the modem town of 
Termanin, about a mile and three quarters to the southwest, on the edge of die plain 
of Sermeda. This tow rt was perhaps not in existence when M Je VngttO made his 
journey : for the ruin is now called Der Termanin, the name I < rmanm having been 
transferred to the modem village. It is very fortunate that M, <1, Yog in: made such a 
careful and exhaustive study uf this monument, for the notes and drawings made by 
him and M. Dutlvdlare th< only records we non have of this splendid building, that 

si.I above the massive paiulotfit’inn, am] the oilu r 1 mil*lings that formed with it an 

important religious establishment The pandochcion is still standing; only it- stupen- 

T f -i Syrir UefltTilf, |% r j^i> T i jj-jjf,,, 
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hintJfldhdori .lE |ii±r IrmiiiTiiti, ifum lilt irouHca^r. 

Jo us porticos of monolithic piers have been broken up: but of the church naught 
remains save a fragment of the smtth-ai.sk wall, preserving a tine, molded window. 

and showing the base and string 
moldings of a richly decorated 
structure, < >f the rest only heaps 
nf fragments ami chips of stone 
remain, among v liich lit tin beau¬ 
tifully can ed ovolo do< ir-eap?, oi 
the portals. 

Arshin. cHURCtJ. The only 

example that we found of a churc h 

of this century with an apsidal 

plan, besides those published by 

M. dc Vogtith was at 'Arshin. Its 

apse, completely preserved, is the 

only portion of the church still 
Kcithim* >i! wmli wiill «f ditucli m JMr Tcmulnin, ' 

standing, 

and this is the most conspicuous object in the landscape for 
miles around, and may Ik seen for hours by travelers along 
the road from Ma'arrit in-Xtihndn to Aleppo. The natives 

11 Se*l* 

of the Druse village ol kefr Htnneh. half an hour's rub from i ,u r: . vhm tl t jmr L ]i u 
’ Arshin, luld us that a Tcm years ago there had been an early 1 v-hm 

complete building upon the latter site, but that thev themselves and the natives of 
I larbfmudi had taken it down to build their houses Thus another of the monument:; 
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of Syria has perished because it happened tn be within a short distance of arable soil. 
The plan ol the nave of the church of ‘Arshin could not be made out in the masses 





Kxterior <‘i .ipac. «,hutt-U fti ■ ArUiln. 


(2) As has been said already in this 
chapter, the sixth-century churches of 
Northern Syria exhibit all degrees of 
elaborateness in ornament, from the plainest to the richest. Many of them, if they 
were not definitely dated, would at first sight seem to belong to a much earlier period^ 
until the absence of the semicirculni apse should be discovered, and a scheme of pro¬ 
portion that was nut found in any of the dated basilica I churches of the fourth or fifth 
centimes should appear from careful observation, rids group of fourteen basilica] 
churches and four aisleless chapels may be subdivided, for comparative study, under 
three heads; (A) those \\ Inch have few or no secondary moldings: 
(H) those with secondary moldings incised ; and (t ) those that have 
secondary moldings in relief 


(A) Khirbit Hasan CTIURCI1. 507 \.Tj. The earliest - lunch of 
the scantily ornamented type was found at Ixhirbit Hasan,' a small 
ruin on the northwestern slope of the 1 >jchd Haris ha l*he plan of 
this clitirch was made out with difficulty, for the building was altered 
and vaulted over in Saracent. times. The church was pi.it a large 
one. measuring only *7 tn. by ti m. inside. The longer of these 
measurements is taken from the i-;^t wall to tile west and includes the rectangular 
apse. Reduced to the foot prevalent in the sixth century, the proportions arc 45 feet 


Fpg-7-S- Film Lpfrfiiin h 
At Rhuipii ii.ism, 


of debris that lie heaped upon its foun¬ 
dations. The apse is of the same plan 

as that of the church at Bfmkfisa, u> 

■ 1 

which church this one seems to have 
been i losely allied, i lie exterior deco¬ 
ration 'f Uh east end ■ tin two edifices 
is very similar, a- may be seen, in the 
moldings of the triple windows, tla 
stri ng-ColtFse& r and the heavy cornices 
supported upon corbels. The interiors 
of the apses have uncarved ovolo mold¬ 
ings at their imposts, both are Hanked 
by piers with caps of uncut Corinthian 
style, and both have deeply molded 
arches without carved ornamentation 


► 


* Klurhit Hasan appears ujion M. de Vtig&S map, hut <he memiimcns and tfw mioipltom I here Have m>t buti pti hi idled. 
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In 30. i»r liii ratio of 3 2. 1 )f tire exterior walls only that of the east end and that of 

the south aisle an visible. I low poor they look Inside tin- walls - if tin Bnidrha church T 



u l1 1 u .ill p.M l bund i Hi Kbit lilt f l jj si 1 1. 


Scarcely a molding is u> be seen In the south wall the wall cornice and the lintels 
of the portals present the only attempt at decoration. The round-headed window is 
as plain as that of the church of Paul and Moses at Dar Kita, a hundred years older 
The east wait has four windows, two opening into die sanctuary and 011c in cadi of 
the side chambers. The former are plain, but the other two have incised moldings of 
considerable interest Tile moldings of the window i>f the south chamber are carried 
alt the wav around the opening, for lhe window, though nearly a meter high, is pierced 
through a single stone. The innermost molding is a simple rounded member; next 
to ihis are three finely beaded moldings, and outside of all a curious barbed molding 
which appears to be a highly conventionalized palm branch This strange example 
nf ornament should be studied in connection with die lintels .'f the two south door¬ 
ways, whose sole ornamentation consists*!/ two trapezoidal plates of shallow carving, 
like ihat already seen at Banakfur (see page 167), Tlu- trapezoid of the more easterly 
portal has five horizontal bands of carving, arranged in steps, and is finished at the 
top by a narrow eavetto and a flat band. In the center is a large circular disk 
spreading out over the horizontal bands; within its circle a crude wreath of sharply 
pointed leaves embraces a cross, the surface of which is adorned with pellets, the 
angles being filled with conventional leaves. I he lowest band of ornament consist^ 
of a doiibh row of barbs, like those of the window in the cast wall; above tin- i> a 
row of very fiat d< ntils widely spaced I’hi next band a simple interlaced pattern, 
the loops of which are close and compact on one sick of the disk, while on the other 
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side they arc lung drawn • nil, Next above is a broader band containing three small 
t iis Ins embracing stars on either side of the largi cciilral plaque The uppermost 
band of ornament inclines forward and is more in the nature of a frieze. being much 
broader than the others and ornamented with a airinudy crude and flat imitation of 
erect acanthus leaves. The raised trapezoid of the other lintel is plainer, consisting 
of ;t broad, flat frieze, which contains the Syriac inscription* that gives a date to the 
building {507 \Jv), a broad band or frieze inclining forward and ornamented with 
three disks, a -hallow cavetto molding, and a narrow, flax band the left disk of the 
frieze is composed of a cross formed by four triangular leaves and encircled by a 
narrow beaded circle. The ventral disk is an eight-pointed geometrical star, sur¬ 
rounded by a barbed wreath; that on the right is like the tast except that it has two 
rows of barbs about it. These two lintels and the little east window, appearing as 
the only ornaments of a building with two Syriac inscription s upon it, at once rurii 
the interesting question whether this kind of decoration may not represent an 
autochthonous style that has else where been found commingled with foreign ele¬ 
ments (see page 130). Within the building, on the- top of a low column set up bv the 
\ tabic builders to sustain tlu ir vault, is one of the original capitals of the church. A 
side view of it presents a fairly good imitation of the Ionic capital, but when w< set* 
its face, the similarity is nearly lost. Uie outer rim of the volute curls around and 
suddenly becomes a branch of vine with a large leaf at its end . the leaf spreads out 
over the whole surface, where the spiral of the volute should be. The middle of Lhe 
face* of the capital is filled with a cluster of leaves. Below the volutes is a narrow 
fillet above a narrow 
single zigzag. The 
upper part of the col¬ 
umn is attached to the 
capital, as is common 
in this region. 

K.H1K BIT IL-KHATiH. 

I:Af'TI- I liHY, 532 A. n 
With the church of 
Khirbit Hasan should 

1 

be classed the baptis¬ 
tery of Khtrbil il- 
Klratib, in a neighbor¬ 
ing part of the Djebel 
Bar is life in the low 

foot-hills at the north U*i»ri«<*y it Khfrfah il farm ifcr 
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end of the nmjjt;. Here we find a severely plain, cubical structure, relieved only by 
its eoruict and ils lintel, whit h, though badly weathered from having lain face upward 
lor Du om knows how long, still shows all the c ha rad eristics of the more ornamental 
lintel ,n Khirbit Hasan. It is further interesting to note that this lintel bears an 
inscription in Syriac, giving tin date 532 \.\> .ami that the inscription is carved upside 
■ low n, The arrangement of the font here presents an interesting contrast to the deep 
apsidal lunt at Dar Kfta. There seems to hav< Ik : 11 uourningvrin nt In re for immer¬ 
sion, unless there was a depression in the middle of the floor 
which lias hem filled up. The font consists of a basin in a 
deep semicircular niche, both niche and basin being carved 
in the thickness of the waif, 

DAR KlTA. CHt’RCH Ot ST. SERf.lt'S, 537 ,\jj, Another 
moderate!} decorated church of the sixth century is that of 
St. Sergius, at Dfir k ita. I he date of its western portal is 
537, 1 and the dale of the little baptistery adjoining the south 
wall oi the church, and using one wall of the chinch as its 
own. is 567. The ground plan is in most respects like that 
of the church at khirbit Hasan, being only a little larger, 51 
by 34 feet o( the new unit of measurement, and having a 
narthr \ between the pmjsK tmg walls of the side aisles. Both ends of the building an 
pretty w< II preserved but the side walls and interior columns hav* all fallen, \t the 
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cost end the sanctuary is intact, with the chancel arch still in place, carrying a lofty 
fragment of wall with a Targe window in it Although there is nothing to support its 
outward thrust on the south side, the voussoirs hold their places, in evidence of the 
careful workmanship and knowledge of statics which their constructors possessed. 
The north chant her lias a rectangular doorway without, moldings i small square 
window above it opening into the aisle, and high walls which were carried ahoxi tlu 
aisle roof's i he chamber on the south opened into the side aisle by an an h which b 
still in situ. The cap-, of the piers which carried Lhk arch, ni the pier* of the chancel 
arch, and of the respond* of the main arcades are all molded with a vyma recta above 
three fasciae. The Corinthian caps of the older churches do not appear. One of the 
capitals* of tire nave was found in the narthe* . it is tall anil bell-shaped, and is the 
first and only example in these un¬ 
published churches, so far as l was 
able to discover, to allow carv ing of 
Byzantine character like that at Her 
Seta. The great western portal is a 
crude and curious imitation of the 
main south portal of the church 
of Paul and Moses in I iar Rita. 

w 

Prom the inmost fascia, through 
the fillet;-, the bay leaves, the bead 
and red, and the cyma, to the outer¬ 
most band of ornament, the mold¬ 
ings are a direct copy; but here till 
similarity ends, for, instead of the 
interlaces, we have a crudely de¬ 
signed grape-vine pattern, and, out¬ 
side of all, the inverted scallops of 

W cm jHJfial ul Cltwtib t>« Si. Siiryius, »t l>Ai kiia 

kfer and Bakirna L pon the 

lower members of the lintel is the Greek inscription,- giv ing the dale 537 a a 



itAM iss r.iiv, 507 a.IX, The little baptistery is only 13 feel square, according lo the 
ancient rm n-ure. but it- diminutive apst, 6 feet wide, with it- -i ini-dome, makes it a 
complete building of its kind Tile doorway, on the west, lias deeply molded lintel 
and jambs, and a frieze of acanthus leav es, three on either side, twisted toward a dbk 
in the center. This lintel bears a ( .reck inscription giving the date 567 vie. and 
mentioning the name of Justinus, the reigning emperor. It may be recalled here that 
the neighboring church of Paul and Moses already possessed t large anti commodious 
baptistery, It has been held that baptisteries were rare in the early church, being 
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confined to episcopal centers ; but in this northern end of die Djebd B^rishfi every 
town had its baptistery, not infrequently two and sometimes apparently three. 
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|H} Behyo. i:asiu< A.' As the first example «if this class of churches with incised 
secondary moldings, we may take one of the edifices published by M. de Vogue, tile 
basilica of Be It yd, situated in a large ruined town about the middle of the Djebd it- Ada. 
According to the plan given by M. de Vogue, this building conforms to neither ot tlu 
rules of proportion upon which almost all»»f the churches of Northern Syria arc built. 
It is twice as long as it is broad (70 feet bv 35 feet): and for this reason, among 
others, 1 am not altogether persuaded that it was built as a religious edifice, but its 
basilica) character would bring it, in any event, into this pan oi our discussion As 

in so many other examples, the western and eastern walls of 
this building arc well preserved, th former in one story. the 
latter in its entirety There were >ix bays within ilk- nave, 
and a portico on the outside along the south wall There 
were no towers. In almost every other example in Northern 
Syria, >0 far as the ruins give evidence, the eastern waifs of 
hurdles are but one story high; and tlu roofs which they 
carried, whether they covered a semi-domed apse ora rectan¬ 
gular sanctuary, abutted the high walls at a point only a little 
above the lower level of the clearstory, u Inc h slops at the line 
of the chance! arch. At Bchvo, on the contrary, the eastern 
wall is carried up to the full height of the church, the roof of 
the naxe and the clearstory walls arc carried through the 
entire length of the edifice, and tilt wail above the great arch 
was built up flat and bare a- a Sort of transverse support to 
the main roof, leaving an unused space between it and the 
east wall. On the exterior of the east wall a string-course, molded like the cornices, 
is carried across the full width of the central nave; then breaking to a slightly lower 
level, it is carried to the cutis, where it joins the cornices of the side-aisle walls. The 
roofs of the side aisles were steep, though not so steep as one would judge from M. de 
\ Mghe s plate The lower story of this wall lias three window* in tlu. center and one 
on tlu south; the upper story lias four large windows abovi Uk- l< vcl of the great 
arch si ithtu. The cornice is carried horizontally across the gable end, and the triangle 
between it and the raking cornice is pierced by two coupled window*, separated by an 
engaged colonnette and surmounted by an ocultis \lI of these openings are round- 

topped, and all except the coupled windows of the gable have deeply incised moldings 
which are carried over the top and down the jambs, to the level of the sill, where they 
break at a right angle and run along to tin. next opening if the windows are near 
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together: at the end of a row of windows they stop abruptly lit the western end of 
either aisle there is a window similarly ornamented. I he \\ < stern portal has a deep 


set of moldings in re¬ 




lief and a broad, fiat 
frieze of trapezoidal 
form,, inclined slightly 
forward and adorned 
with a central disk 
and a double row of 
beaded interlaces with 
stars and crosses in 
the round loops ; the 
flat member at the top 
is adorned with inter¬ 
laced arches. The far! 
that the central disk 
ami the loops of the 
interlacing Ornament 
arc adorned with 
crosses does not make 


East ein1 of tariiljci a i ikhvti 


this a religious edifice, for the sign i»f the cross hail become a common motive in the 
carving <»f all classes of buildings of the sixth century. 


Dehes. i am CHi'Kt'll. d’lu re are two churches at Dries' that belong appa¬ 
rently to the same period; the larger of them, that on the east side of the town, is 
entirely destroyed but for its south walk containing two portals and two windows. 
Die othvi church, m the western part of the town is comparatively well preserved. 
Immediately to the south of die former is a baptistery in an excellent state of preser¬ 
vation. f »f the plan of the East Church, one may only say that it was basilieal and 
had it tint east wall. It is possible that it bad a curv'd apse and may have belonged 
to the close of the fifth century; but it> baptistery has all the characteristics of a 
somewhat later period. The two south portals of the church are richly decorated; 
that nearer the east end has a deep set of well-carved moldings of good profile, sur¬ 
rounded by the cusped molding Above this runs a band of narrow interlacing fillets 
with stars and crosses in their loops; ihk ornament k carried a short distance down 
along tin perpendicular moMiug' Superposed above all is a wide unfilled frieze of 
erect acanthus leaves rather stiffly carved, and ornamented in the center by a symboli¬ 
cal disk, Till flat band above the frieze is dec united with a double interlacing pattern 
not deeply caned. On the right end of the linu.l there is an ornament sunk below 
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the surface level of the stone, which is very tike the candlestick relief in the stable at 
Dvr SCta, \1 though ti has no little niche above fora lamp, its dimimitm base ami long 
shaft are quite the same. Its top is, a steep pyramid surmounted by what appears to 
be a flame carved in very low relief, \t the other end oi the lintel is a small relit-1; 
shaped liken nichuj the lowest third ol which represents a grille ‘it diagonal lines, 
while the upper part shows a very badly weathered relief which looks rather like the 
conventional flame that is seen tit the symbol of the Sacred Heart. I do not think 
that it ever could have been a figure, If it be a flame, it is. with that above the can¬ 
dlestick, the only example of that symbol to be found in the art of Northern Syria, 
The windows are round-topped and have incised moldings. 


BAnTtSTEKV The baptistery is nearly twice as large as that oi the church of Tali) 
anti Muses at I.Mr kita, but il ha> mi apse* which would m ike if appear that some 

of the later baptiste¬ 
ries, like many of the 
later churches, had dis¬ 
pensed nith the semi¬ 
circular apse The ex¬ 
terior is design'd in 
two stones separat¬ 
ed by a well-molded 
Mring-course : a heavy 
base molding encircles 
the building, and the 
angles are grooved 
to represent pilasters. 
The lower story has 
no openings except the 
portal on the west; the 
upper 

story lm^ three large windows to the west; the north and south sides 
have mily two windows each. All these windows are round-topped 
and rise from the uring-com-a ; all are provided with incised mold¬ 
ings, The portal has an unusually broad set of good moldings: 
those of the lintel* are ornamented with a large disk in the center : 
above them is a frieze, inclined steeply forward, decorated with inter¬ 
laces, stars, ami crosso, and surmounted by a plain flat band. 

Dejtes WEST uu’kui. The West Church at IK-hcs present s 
its east wall, its apse chambers, and its north wall intact, with portions 

' Hi*. llmd kup »hv buimiii Syriac iltwrijrtiim |Jn(>li-bt*J M. v MgSi |«t Pm IV, Syr. iiu*.. t). 
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<*f its west facade. It is a -mall building, measuring only 1554 m. by n>.i6 m,.nnd 
bears out Hr- proportion of 3: 2 It was dk tiled into four bays U\ two nnvs of three 
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columns cadi, and hail a nun hex at the west end and a portal to the north. Whether 
then: were portals in thr south wall w< cannot say The east end had four window s, 
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two in ilu: sanctuary ami <»n< in < ach of llit; side < lumbers. 1 he north wall had three 
windows, and there was a window in the west end of each aisle, I lie exterior uma* 
ment of the cast end consists of tlu: incised wiiuioiv moldings and uf the cornices of 
the side walls, which are relumed and carried as string-courses across the width of the 
two chambers, hut not across the sanctuary. The moldings nf the north windows are 
curved betw een two openings which stand near together, but break at a right angle 
on either side of them and are carded along at the sill 1< \ el I he window in the west 
end the north aLh is rectangular and has truised moldings. Little is left of the 
interior ornament J he capitals were well carved in uncut { orinihian sty L, the apse 

areh was richly molded, :md the »aps of the pilasters, which 
carry the arch of the diacomcum, are of flowing foliate design. 

Bamltkka. cuvlien hi the neighboring town. ot B&uiukka, 

situated about a mile to the north, is a small church of tin: same 
plan and of about the Same dimensions ns those of the West 
Church at Dfihes Its west wall is almost intact, portions of 
its east wall arc in situ, ami the liule baptistery on the south 
side is 11uite well preserved Then arc but three openings in 
the east wall, one in each of the compartments, a single win¬ 
dow in a square sanctuary being an intimation in lids region, 
Alt of the window moldings are incised: they are carried over 
the tops and break out on either sidi at the level of the sill, where they are carried 
along a short distance and then cut sharply off The western portal is probably a late 
addition, for im jamb moldings describe spiral loops on either side 01 the threshold. 
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I'hi frieze consists of a heavy, plain oyolo. The little baptistery reminds erne oi that 
iif the itmrch of Paul and Moses at lJ&r KttJi without its apse. It lias on* doorway, 
that to tile west. Its windows are high in the walls; lima are two in tin east side 
and one In each of ilit < 4 h< r sides; Lheyar* round* topped ami unnioMud. Flu: portal 
ts sirtipl) molded and is surmounted by a rather flat trapezoidal door-cap i here 
seems to hav- been a baptismal font in a niche ent in the thickness of the cast wall, 
like that at kliirhit il-Khntib; but the stones, weakened by being hollowed out, have 
entirely disappeared. 

(t} The third class of churches represents what may U called the developed style 
of the sixth century. The three dated examples which we found belong to the mid¬ 
dle and end of the century. We shall consider first the churches of basilic a I plan, 
leaving the sinjjl* -naved dinjn■!> until the last. 

BAkirha, east LiK kc fi, 546 vt> The earliest dated example of this elaSs is tlic- 
Hast Church of Bakirh.1, which shows us the best-preserved specimen in Northern 
Syria of a large church facade. It retains also its east wall and 
apse \ ham hers almost intact It is difficult to harmonize the plan 
of this church with the date 546 given in the t.rcck inscrip¬ 
tion 1 upon the lintel of its west portal It Juts a rectangular sanc¬ 
tuary : but the proportions of its main dimensions (17,80 m by 
13,30 in.) are those of 4 : 3 and this length is not measured over 
all, as in other churches of this period, but from west wait to 
chancel arch, as in early fifth-century churches. Moreover, these 
dimensions are divisible by the old cubit of .555 in., giving 32 by 
24 cubits* All this seems less strange, however, when we ex¬ 
amine some of the details and the masonry The west portal, 
winch bears the dated inscription, is almost a facsimile of the. early 
lifth-eentury portals of 1 Jar kita and ks&ijboh; there are great 
discrepancies in the interior ornament, while the whole lower story of the facade and 
portion^ of the east wall show unmistakable signs of reconstruction. 1 he lower courses 
of stone at tile south side of the west wall ar. t if enormous si/e and laid very- unevenly „ 
like the masonry of somifl of the earlier churches. On the other -.ide of the doorw ay 
the stonework is equallv uneven; but above the first string-course a straightens out 
into comparative!) even courses of long, narrow blocks. In front of the church we 
humd a broken piece of molding with a fragment of a Syriac inscription’ upon it ; the 
profile of this molding correspond' to 110 other m the building a- it stand', yet 1 can¬ 
not but think that it belonged originally lu some pari of a church Rut to return to 
the West portal we find It. as 1 have said, a facsimile of dated portals one hundred 
1 Van 11). in*t_ 53, * Part tV* $jpt r iih£* ti. 
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and thirty to one hundred and fifty years older, so far a> its moldings ate concerned ; 
hut outside ol all we find a cussed molding; which i- an innovation in this Style of 
portal, though we d*> find it in an arch <>1 similar profile at kler. I he hood mold that 
surmunds the lintel is made up of five separate sections, and is ornamented m a style 
very different from that of the older hood molds, instead of acanthus and honey¬ 
suckle in delicate relief, we find sharp, flowing acanthus leaves, alternating with flow¬ 
ery anthemions, whose ends turl over in little volutes, ill carved in a spirit very 
different from that of the moldings Hut as to the inscriptions, uf which then are two, 
— one in Syriac and one in Greek, both recording the building of tin doorway in some¬ 
what different descriptions,— only one of them, the Greek, appears in the place where 
we should expect to find it — on one of the bands of the moldings- the other is in the 
space between Oh upper molding and the hood mold. The Greek inscription ' is 
complete: but that in Syriac,* being at the very top of the stone, has been partly cut 
through at some lime YVhCfi the ston«. was levi.led olf. T his t utting all but destroys 
the date 1 )r Liumaim reads the units and tens as 95; the hundreds are missing, 

Vwy if the < -reek inscription should read utlnnvise, tin matter w >uld be plain Hut it 
does not: it reads 595 (of the era iff Antioch) This looks very much, one must admit, 
as though the two Inscriptions were written at the same time, and as though the miss¬ 
ing word in the Syriac had been “five hundred "; but I am inclined to doubt it. The 
whole thing is an archaeological contretemps I canut.it believe that the doorway was 
rebuilt after 546 a h ; tht internal evidence forbids it, and if not, when and why was 
the lop ol tlti stone relevHed and the Syriac inscription destroyed? 1 am perfectly 
willing to accept the coincidence that brought about tin writing of the Greek inscription 
uxacth one hundred years aftei the other. 1 believe that all this, with the proportions 
of die nave and rlu remnants uf more ancient stonework at the southwest angle, 
points back to a rebuilding of an old church one hundred y cars after its original erection 
And it is perfectly natural that the man who built the doorway again after it had been 
thrown down or taken down should have recorded fir* fact even if it happened to be 
just a century later This would sufficiently explain the < tilting iff the top of an old- 
fashioned lintel to fit a hood mold of vhyy style, \\ Khin the church there are other 
evidences uf reconstruction. The columns and their arches are all thrown down, but 
tin: bases are still m situ, five on a -idc, and the shafts and capitals lie all about, 
t he eye catches at once tin cap of the pier on the left eff the fallen (Haiti arch, com¬ 
posed of Luo rows iff acanthus leave-* richly wrought and twisted into a whorl like 
-omr of those at kal‘at Sim‘an \L one angle a mutilated] head, perhaps that of an 
angel, emerges from the foliage. The caps of the pier at the opposite end of the 
affl ;i ii art rather mure conventional : they are also composed of acanthus leaves, ami 
have an ornamental disk on one face Searching farther among the rums we find 
a capital uf almost pure Hyzantinc character, made up of acanthus leaves executed 
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very Hath by anting the outlines of the leaves in litUt- triangular depressions. N«>i 
iiir from this lies a capital rtf the t nrintlibm order, s o n< arlv pure in style that it might 
have come from the Roman temple 200 yards 
farther up the hill. but that it is too small. The 
column to which this capital belonged has the 
classic astragal at its neck, a set of line mold¬ 
ings at ii* font, and a base whose profile is a 
marvel of dates u beauty, The next surprise 
is the shaft 'f a column (luted with shallow 
grooves wills sharp arrises. This church had 
arcades of six an lies on either side, which wen 
of unusual height ami well stilted. 

Wr may now return to the facade with its 
majestic pi upon tuns. Before the west wall 
stands an open porch formed by the projecting aisle walls, which are returned to 
form a portico with four monolithic rectangular piers, 3 m high, with caps molded on 
their outer face These piers carry a molded architrave, the moldings of which 
describe a little semicircle in the middle of the architrave, and are returned downward 
at the ends, to twist themselves in spiral loops. A molded String-coursi runs across 
the faeiuh at the lower level of the lintel, and is tarried over tile single round-topped 
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windows in tin ends of tin- aisles, \bnvc tile' portal tin facade rises in hit. stunts 
and a high gable end. Hie first story aim \e the portal has three large windows, 
opening into the main nave on a level w ith the main ait hex The central window H 
an arch of live voossnirs and is the largest window that we saw in Northern Syria: 
those on either side of it have three voussoirs. Alt are ornamented by a rich 
molding that is carried up from below th< level of the sills and is looped in curves be¬ 
tween the openings. The next story, that un a level with the clearstory, contains but 
(me opening, a small round-topped window whose moldings end in a spiral loop on 

either side. Above 
this is the cornice, 
whose moldings curve 
up over two little semi¬ 
circles, like that in the 
architraveciftbc porch. 
Fiien comes the" pedi¬ 
ment, *' pierced with 
one large and two 
small openings, with 
heavy moldings am ed 
like garlands between 
the windows. The whole facade is lofty, dignified, and beautiful; its central bay. 
rising high above the lines of the aisle roofs, shows how high, light, and airy the 
interior of these churches must have been. A fragnu nt of clearstory wail on either side 
of the facade shows projecting brackets on the outside below the uppermost comice 
Hut we must not forget the east wall, whose moldings are the most elaborate 
of all. The cornice of the side aisles is carried across die width of the chambers anil then 
breaks upward in the clearstory level, where it turn>, again and trosso die wall of 
the suktuan The string molding at the level of the window-sills is finished on the 
top by a row of cusps, which is curried over the windows. The 
moldings tli us augmented are deeper than tile windows are wide, 
ami tend Lo make them look like peep-holes, though they arc 
1,50 m high ami 55 m. wide. At the end of the row of windows 
this heavy molding curls up in a gigantic spiral loop. 

Dak Kjta. ■ tumuioi tin iRixm (?) ' mlv om* wall of the 

South (, litrrch at I )ar Ktta is in situ, that of iht south aisle, but its 
plan was readily made out and is too simple to merit a lengthy 
description I he church measures 54 by 36 feet, ancient measure, 
and is thus proportioned on the scheme of 3; 2 , \ large portal, 

three high windows, and the jamb of a fourth are preserved in this smith wall: a deep 
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liasc molding ran around the entire edifice. The doorway occupies the center of the 
wall It is provided with unusually deep and heavy moldings, with a small disk in th* 
center of those of the lintel ; it has no frieze or door-cap The windows are set upon 
the upper level of these moldings. Beginning at the east end m the wall, a Heavily 
molded string-course is carried along at the level of the window - sills and breaks up 
in.Ttlit first window and that above the portal, mi tin west side <>j which it terminates 
in a loop. fhe next window is provided with moldings ' 4 " it- own, of r jual width 
with the string molding, but of slightly different profile liiis molding describe* a 
spiral on either side of 
the opening. There is 
something very naive 
about this unconven¬ 
tional use of moldings 
It would have been 
very easy to have Car¬ 
ried the string molding 
the entire length ■ if the 
wall and to have em¬ 
ployed it for the deco¬ 
ration of all the win¬ 
dows alike; but the 
artist preferred some¬ 
thing more original, 

and chose not only to break the monotony of a continuous molding, Hut to change 
his profile. This church was the Lhird to be built in die town til 1 fir kite begin¬ 
ning with the church of Haul and Moses early in tin. tilth century, then the ' hurcli of 
St. Sergius early in the sixth century, and finally the South I'hurth, which, from the 
fragment of a Syriac inscription' 1 found in tin: ruins, serins to ban bn n dedicated it* 
tin Holy 1 ’rinity, and which v< presents the style of the end of tile -i\lh century 
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Kokanaya. sen m i hi \o u. hi this connection might be meniioncd the South 
Church of kokanaya, which was published by M d- VogOfi. Only a portion of the 
north wall of this edifice is now standing, and it k impossible to trau its plan among 
tiu- ruins, because mi much of the material has been earned away , but the Minnie of 
decoration may he sun. I ted from this fragment of wall. I he molding?* <4 the portal 
are curved up over a small disk m the center of the lintel, and two of the flat mem¬ 
ber- in the midst of the set of moldings break from their straight lines to describe 
liLlIe -emicircles on the fate of the tvmn above l hem. on either side of the central 
disk U the bottom of the jambs thest moldings cur l into spiral loops to o snplete 
T I *:l li I \\ Sit- Itlrk. ij, 
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their playful career. 1 Hi either side of the lintel is a bracket which supported one side 
ot lhe rouf ol .1 j' W'lr, and above the lintel a molded Mving-Ci *urw extends the entire 

length of lilt: wall 
Above this there ar. 



six windows, grouped 
in pairs and ornament¬ 
ed with a continuous 
molding t hat turves 
gratefully lietvv ecu 

tlli.’Tii, except in one 
cast: where It breaks at 
Hglilangles.and finally 
terminates in a loop, 
hi the centers of the 
turves of the molding 

between thv windows 
are -a mill disks can ed 
with crosses. 
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Khurebat. chi «cu. That this arrangement of moldings was applied to the win¬ 
dows of cl ears tunes may be seen in a fragment of a much-ruined church at Khurebai. 


a ^niall ruin near the southwestern extrem¬ 
ity of the lljs.bd Rlrisha. Iiut the use of 
a continuous string mold and a separate 
molding for the window * is very rare in the 
smaller churches and is confined for the 
most part to large edifices like the churches 

of Bank lisa and Der Seta, 

» 


Khirbit Tezin. cm ki ll. 585 u». Not 
far from Dar kita, to the northwest, is the 
ruin "f Khirbit Tezln. 

chiefly notable now for 
its beautiful little church 
ll is one of the later 
thmvlies of tin region, 
and show s the U < vf the 
sixth century at its height. 
It is a rather small build- 

l-’ig, .jtj. J'Lirmfctiui. It . 

a Khirbit liX'.iu. mg. 16.60 in. long and 
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j 1 m. wide, inside measurement. or 45 
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by 30 feet, ancient mensuro, preserving the ratio of 3: 2. ti has :l rectangular sanc¬ 
tuary. arcades of four arches, am) three outside portals, o«i in Uu fa^ul* and one in 
each side wall. 

Interest here centers in ihc ornament which is perhaps the richest and the most 
nowl m the whole region. Hcginning with the facade, wc find a new idea introduced, 
that of Having a u indow on either side of die portal, opening into the central nave, in 
addition to the two windows in the ends of the aisles, I he portal is framed in rich 
moldings that terminate in huge volutes, and is crowned with a heavy ovoid, which is 
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that nut of an ornamental disk in the center. deep, so free, so rich in treat¬ 

ment, that it might belong tn the best period of classic art. The disk is composed of a 
cross set in foliage. The flat band at the tup of the ovolo bears the Greek inscription, 1 
which gives tile date 585 \.ix The string molding, set a little below the level of the 
lop of tic portal, is of beautiful profile; it describes no loops nor spirals, but breaks at 
right angles at the base <>f cadi window to encircle the opening At the portal it ha> 
barely room to return upon itself and follow the ascending lines of the lintel above 
which it fkSvribcd .1 curve over a broad relieving-arch. The first cornice i- brought 
across the width of the side aisles and then becomes the frame molding of (he $4J£Qnd*- 
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-ion windows which have now disappeared. The south side is :is interesting as tin 
fayadi ; it'- doorway is a reduce I copy of the great west portal. The string-cmirse >■!' 
llo facade is brought around to adorn the three windows on the west of the portal; il 
then mounts to the top of tin- lintel and forms a flat curve above a small relic ving-anh 
l’he artist then, instead of drawing it lack to it* own level at tin other end of the 
lintel, sees fit to relieve the monotony of the tint wall space between the portal and 
the next window by making it describe a double elbow before it reaches the next 
opening. Lhe interior ornament is quite simple; the chancel arch and the arch of die 
south chapel are both deeply molded, as are the caps from which they spring. 
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Kefr Kila. i iiojiat. \\ ith dips last edifice should be iJa«setl thi church of kt ft 
Kiln, one of the churches published by W. di Vogue.' It is much more ruinous 
to-day than when M dc Vogii£ made liis drawings, and the little of it that is left is 
inhabited by a family of Druses; but from the sketch in Plate (21 of** La Sync < en- 
trnle ' one may see the style and application of the moldings, while from the detail 
drawing a resemblance may be noticed in the carving of the ovolo molding to that at 
khirbit Tczin l he molding is smaller, however, and is surmounted by a high 
eavetto ornamented with upright acanthus leaves, while at the side of tin. lintel 
appeals an acanthus-leaf imMillion. 

BabIsKa. * lino H oi si. si:u.,ii s ( 609 lot n I lie latest of the dated .hull hes, tin; 
latest, indeed, of all 11k dated ancient buildings that we humd in Northern Syria, is the 
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t httrr. 1 i nf St. Strains. at BShiiska. It is a small church and stands on the western 
confines tif tin ruined town Its insult measurements am 17.70 m. 

In 1 1,85 (mover all, nr 48 by 32 feet of the ancient measure. \ ery 
little nf the edifice remains; ih« west fmm and portions or the south Z 
wall, with one of the piers and part of the wall of tile sanctuary, art 
all that is new in situ. These now present the most meager details, 
flic facade was broken on tv by the portal; it has no windows and 
nit string moldings. The portal is provided with (holdings, which, 
like l host at Ki>kanfiya fsre page 214), eurve up to form a semicircle 
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in the middle of the lintel and describe volutes at the bottom of st,< hionaf thwcii 

„ , ufSeSurfiiuf^aLBaljU-kfi. 

the jambs. I he inscription, 1 which gives the date 609 10 \.f». and 
the name of the patron saint, follows the upward curve of the moldings and extends 
for a short distance down ihc jamb On either side of the lintel arc brackets tor the 
support of a porch, like those at kdkanay.l. ['he entrance to the diaconicum was 
an in d. and a narrow round arch spanned the interior of the prothesis. The chancel 
arch was molded, and the caps of it- supports were carved with plain, stiff acanthus 
leaves; Flu- scan, itv of ruins within the t hun h suggests flint it wa> never completed; 
it is more probable. 

however, that tile 
blocks of sione, being 
somewhat wmller than 
those of the earlier 
buildings, were among 
the first to be carried 
away by the builders 
of the modern village 
of Si rnuda. m the plain 
In the east, who an 
still plundering the 
ancient tow n for build¬ 
ing materials. Only a 
single capital was found 
in the ruins, and only 
small fragments of 
column shafts wen visible. It is difficult to explain why Bnbiska, which had pro¬ 
duced so large and beautiful a structure as the East Church in the early par! of the 
fifth eeritllry, should have built so poor a structure as the (, htireh ot St Sergius at 
die beginning Ilf tile seventh The apparent poverty and the nicagerness of the 
artistic effort displayed in this latest of the dated churches ill Northern Syria may not 
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be attributed tn the Persian invasion; 
for tht church at khirbil Tczm, which 
i* one of the richest in ornamental de¬ 
tails, and one which display's high artis¬ 
tic ability, was completed almost fifty 
years after the destruction of Antioch 
by the Persians, and the date of the 
Church of St, Sergius, 609 10 ajd.* is 
too early for it to have been affected 
by the Mohammedan incursions of the 
seventh century. The conditions may 
perhaps be explained by tile theory that 
the whole country, which was to be¬ 
come, in time, a desert waste, had al¬ 
ready begun |u fail and grow arid. 


Ksedjueh. t ill t<< ft, J he square plan of the little basilica! 
church of northern Dana (page 142] is recalled by that of the 
smaller of the uvo churches at Kscdjbeh, though here the sanctuary 
is uf rectangular form, and Lin- < fiambers besidi it open into the ends 
i*l lli<. side aisles in the ordinary manner, The number of columns 

1 / 

in the nave is the same — three on a side. Only the south wall and 
portions of the east and west walls are standing T he measure¬ 
ments differ but slightly from those of the little church cited above — 
15.50 m. by 13 in outside, and it. 80 m by 10.35 m inside, between 
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the west wall and the 
chancel arch. 1 lie 
ornament of the inte¬ 
rior was simple, the 
capitals being of the 
uncut Corinthian style. 
Dn the face of the 
respond, between the 
chancel and the p rot tr¬ 
esis, is a bdniticr, a 
small niche with a 
slightly projecting ba¬ 
sin below it. Tin ex¬ 
terior (.let oration. ■.<> 
far a> we may judge 
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from the remains, was confined to the portals; that in the south u all [tad deeply 
molded jambs and a door-cap carved with erect acanthus leaves. 


-' 

Djebej- Riba. The remains of ecclesiastical architecture of the sixth century are 
rare In the iJjebel Rlh<l There are but three basilica! structures which, by their form 
and 1 m the character of their ornament, may be assigned to this period—the great 
basilica near I lass, the ” BitZOS ( hurch " at Rmviha. which will be described law. 
and a smalt church w hich forms a part of the group of buildings about the great 
d mreh at il-Liurah. 


Il-Barah. church ' A plan of this building is given in M. de V'ggtifi's plate, 
in connection with that of the group of religious buildings about the great church It 
stands to the northeast of the larger building, its front wall being on a line with the 
rear wall of the other, and it is 7.60 in. from tin. northeastern angle oj the baptistery 
which adjoins the old church. Its plan is nearly square: it has. three entrances at 
the west: its central nave, 6 m. wide, terminates in a semicircular apse with three win¬ 
dows, The side chambers are arranged on either side of the apse according to the 
plan of the churches of Bankusa and Tennant 11. i.c.. the curve of the apse is permitted 
to show between the chambers, i )nly portions of Llie apse and the \ivst front are 
standing The Uyade preserves the only remnants of ornament, These consist of 
the deep moldings of the portals and those of the broad relfcvmg-arches above them, 

Hass, uahujca.* The basilica at Hass was one of the largest in the whole region; 
but of the original Structure only the diaconicum, w Inch was carried up in a tower of 
lour stories, and the wall of the *outh aisle are preserv ed, 
tile rest hav ing been broken up and carried away for build¬ 
ing material. It presents interesting departures from the 
accepted rule?, of the country iu matters of plan, propor¬ 
tion;, and general treatment. The plan is basilica!, but the 
chambers which flank the sanctuary extend to u third of 
their width beyond the walls of the aisles, and were 
carried up in towers two stories above the rtmfc of the 
aisles, The sanctuary, as it seems to have stood at the 
time of its abandonment, was rectangular, though the 
foundations of a semicircular apse are still to be found 
within the quadrangle, I be floor level of the apse must 
have been raised above that of the nave; for, of the four 
stories of the tower, one is 2 m, below the level of the naVi, 
and one t 75 m. above that level. The lowest story of 
the lower was connected with the basement of the apse by 

* Ui Syrie Cemrdte. I’L 60. * la %rir On naif, l*k 65, 
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a doorway. and had entrances fmm without Tin pilaster uhith marks the <-nd of l!k- 
nav e arcade is raided upon a base 1.75 m. above- tin level oi iju na\ e, and tin. doorway 
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between the disconicuni and ihe aisle is upon tlic same level, so that a platform must 
have been carried across tin - mire width of tin; church The proportions of the nave 
are as 5 is to $, the uncommon ratio A>11 ml in the fourth-century church at YNdjlcyyft. 
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I he wall t »f the smith aisle 3 s high, and. with the tower, shows that this basilica was 
decorated with molded string-courses. ITuse arc used at the sill levels nf the windows, 
and the doorways wen fjchly adorned with moldings. *1 he windows are large and 
stand close together; they have semicircular tops without moldings The one pre- 
scj ved portal has monolithic jambs with heavy moldings a deep cornice, and a molded 
disdiarging-arcli, which l»\ die way, is not an udi, but a semieircli cut in a -.ingle 
Tone. There i- nothing il>i-ut ihk basilica t> mark it as a Christian edifice, vet the 
name given it by the natives— kasril-hen.it — would seem 1 m connect it with a con¬ 
vent in undent times M de Vogttc places this edifice among The earlier < hristian 


buildings nf the region, assigning u to the fourth century ; but 1 cannot discover am 
grounds for this assumption. It has no details that would class it with dated buildings 
oi the fourth century, while, on the other hand, it? molded string-courses, its grooved 
pilasters, and the s\/x ami shape of its windows an entirely in keeping with similar 
details of buildings which are known to belong in tile si\tli century 


(3) ^ 1 hnv* now to consider lli< churches of basilica] plan in which rectangular piers 
and broad arches arc substituted for column- supporting arc he- of narrow span Two 
of these were published by M de Vogiie that of Kalb l.iiuzch, in the northern district, 
and that of Kuweh.V iu the Djebel Rilia both are plainly sivth-centurv edifices, if 
vve judge them by their details, yet they differ from 011c another in plan and system. 


Kalb Lauzeh. > in 1 he great church of Kalb Lauzeh, so well published by 

M. de \ ogiie. introduced here only as the ettif d’cLiivreof the architectural produc¬ 


tions of the closely allied districts of the Ujebel il-A'la and the 
Ujebel liftrisha. and tin foremost type oi the basilica without 
> oluums II illustritmoreover, thi cmploymem of spine in 
life roofs of side aisles, a form of construction fare enough in 
churches, although very common in civil and domestic archi¬ 
tecture. l’hc body hi the church measures about 25 m. by 15m 
inside, or approximately 68 by 40 icel of the ancient measure, 
showing that the common ratio of proportion was sometimes 
ignored in churches of this type, although when the distance is 
taken from the west w all to the steps of the dinned, wt have 60 
feet, which gives tin common ratio of 3. 2. l'hc central nave 
terminates, in a broad apse which protrudes beyond the east 
wall The three great arches of the nave arcades do not abut 
the opening of the apse, hut are stopped about six meters short 
of it, the intervening space on both sides being occupied by 
wall- which inclose -1 ■ 1 . • handlers n (hi mil- of tile aisle- 
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(Each chapel has a stone eating, with n chamber above it beneath the aisle roof. the 
chapels have each three doorways, one (catling into the nave, one into the aisle, and 
one opening out of doors \t the opposite end of the aisle are large chambers on 
either side of the narthex, beneath the western rowers The aisle walls extend tip to 
Iht clearstory level, and are provided at the top with bracket moldings which support 
die outer ends uf the long blocks of stone which form the aisle roof, and which find 
their other support in another bracket molding upon flic wall of the nave above the 
arches. The roofing slabs are tucked together at the edgCS by an S joint, as may be 
»een in the photograph, an expedient of construction that We have not met with before 
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in these region-' I lie rod of the nave ua- ! limbers, tht cuds of which tested upon 
two superposed corbels supported by colonnette - All of the window s, except those of 
the apse, arc rectangular Beneath the easternmost window of the clearstory, mi either 
aide, near the chancel arch, is, a rectangular opening: 1 connecting w ith the chambers 
o'ot the prollicsifl and diaconicuui; below the openings are large brackets for the sup¬ 
port of -mall bahonies, which may have been amboues for the reading of the (iospcl 
and the j-pistle. \ marble fragment was found outside the church, buil t into the walls 
of a modern hmi>c : it Ixwt on om- sjifi a Syria* inscription/ giving lh< name of 

Hsii 1 ilr u 11 * tint till it* ri ill M. lie YugDef?* I j/gttbuhii.il welkin lV). ujf. hut ImAhiWh iil I'l i 
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”a worshiper of the HolyT rinit\ 

Prom the moldings upon the* 
fragment, it mi gin have been a 
part of a post of a parapet nr 
screen, amt po-^ibly belonged to 
lhe church, ir this he true, we 
may assume that the church itself 
vs as dedicated to the 1 loly Trinity 
Too much cannot be said of the 
beauty of the interior decorations 
of Kalb Lattzoh, the crisp and 
graceful carving of the great archi¬ 
val te, the elaborate and Bowing 
ornament of the chancel arch, the 
Ik del treatment of the foliage of 
the great caps of the piers of the 
nave, and the graceful turning of 
the slender colonnettes; the architects of this edifice expended greater pains upon the 
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adornment of its interior even than upon tin exterior. 
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The exterior is by no means lacking in ornament. The apse, like that of Rabat 
Siin'an, \vaa adorned by a duublc order of columns; but there is no string molding 
ben between the orders, and the cubical plinths of the upper order rest directly upon 
the capitals of the lower. These columns have capitals of great beaut)', which suggest 
the forms «f late twelfth- century t .othie capitals *if the lie de Trance. String mokfings 
an; I reel > used, and an employed, as i* common in these buildings, lor the adornment 
of windows. The) give a semicircular aspect to the lintels of rectangular windmv.s, 
but are not curved between openings. At the southwest angle of the church, where 
the string molding of the side wall tails to accommodate the level of the lower w mdows 
of the hu;ade.it describes a curve before turning the angle of the wall The portals 
arc richly ornamented in the various designs of the sixth century ; some of them have 
cavetto door-caps of upright acanthus leaves, while others have the heavy ovolo carved 
with running acanthus patterns The cusped ornament is commonly used, but the 
volute at the ends of moldings appears only in the windows of the east - nd. and then 
in a very refilled and inconspii uotis manner. 

I he > hurdi of Kalb Lati/eh. like that of Rabat Sinvan, represent’' a supreme effort 
of local artistic skill. I hi re is no church that compares with it m tin whole district; 
but there is almost no detail in its ornament that is not to be found its the smaller 
chinches of Northern Syria. There is no dated inscription upon tin church, but all 
the evidence points in a date about the middle of the sixth century 

RUWEHa. iuzzos cm UCHd The larger of the two churches at Ruwetia, in the 
Djebel Rill a, which we i nay call the ” Rizzos Church from an inscription 1 above its 
main portal giving the name of •- Rizzos, son of Pardos,“ was also published by M de 
\tjgiie; but it must be included in this account because it pivsrnt- several i atur-s 
which are unique in the churches of Northern Syria Like Kalb Lau/eh, its interior 
arcades an composed each of thn-e enormous audits supported upon piers , but here 
the similarity ceases, for the piers arc I -form in ground plan, having a buttress, mi the 
inner side which is carried up almost to the clearstory level, a distance of eight meters, 
to support lofty transverse arches which spanned the nave, ihi earliest, so fur as we know, 
of arcs doublcaux to span a i Kristian basilica. Again, the plan of the east end differs 
from that at Kalb Lmizeh in an apse set deeply back and flanked by chambers, all 
concealed on die exterior by a flat east wall. The nave 1*31 iO m, (84 feelf lung and 
17 76 m, (48 Teel) w ide, presenting the unheard-of proportion ot 7 4 

I he interior decoration is poor, compared with that of Kalb Launch; the broad 
arches are flatly molded, though the caps of the piers Havt moldings of t:\celh.nt 
profifle, garnished with little mmlillions in the larger owes. Tin. faces of th. piers, of 
lIk ascending supports of the transverse an lies, and of the pilasters between the 
windows of flu apse, are ornamented with widely spaced fiutihgs The caps d the 
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piers of ihe apse :in of good t !»rinthi:in pattern. \ molded string-course appears at 
the clearstory level. 
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On the extern >r tin ornament ts more generous. ! Tuu ■ 1 pilasters without caps arc 
u>ed at the angles and to mark the ends of the division walls of the sanctuary; a 
plain, narrow string molding appears at the level «if the windows of the side aisles, 
breaking ami turning downward for a short distance, where it encounters the jamb 
moldings of the portals The window moldings, also rather narrow, are used only 
over the arches of the w indows, and are then carried as a string molding between tin 
windows at the level of tin; an h The one smith portal that remains is framed in 
deep moldings, and is surmounted by a hem) ovolu cornice carved with a running 
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North Church .-ii Riuit£h.r tusi end. 


acanthus design not deeply cut '1 lie west facade, with its loft) porch, must have been 
very '-graceful and beautiful; but it has been completely destroyed. The windows of 
the west wall have weisetf moldings; but the main portal is a marvel of beauty. Its 
moldings are simple and dignified, crowned at the lintel by an elaborately carved 
cvmatium supported by a set of acanthus-leaf modillions. \bovc thi* sweeps the 
must curious relicvinjr-arch in all Nonhem Syria, a veritable horseshoe, adorned with 
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rich and delicate moldings. The windows of t!u clearstory were an.mgtd in 

- >1 four over each of the main arches of the nave. A group of three 

facade a little nenm me 

clearstory level I hese 
openings wen: separated by 
shun Corinthian pilasters, 
and had molded arcuated 
lintels. It is very ini crest¬ 
ing to notice the points In 
which the ecdcsiastiOtl or¬ 
nament of the si\th century 
in the Djebd Rlljfi coincides 
with that of the mountains 
farther north, and those in 

which they differ. '! lie 
main cornices have exactly 
the same profiles; the in¬ 
cised moldings, where they 
are used, are the same; the 
portals are quite similar; 

Imprint oi N-ivth < litnifc jt Ku^hJl, mm puitai and fire l uch irf BOrth *k. j ^ ^ 0 j ut( . al ^ C;m j s 

of moldings is not used in the l Ijebel K'ihS. String moldings are more slendei, bill 
thev are not broken to be turned into window moldings. 


The “ Kims Church " at Kuweha. with its broad arched arcades, had no company 


(if its kind in tic lijebel 


Rihrl; but that of Kalb Lau- 

’ m m 

zvh found three companions 
mi :1m country farther north 
-nui in its own mountains, 

I hat at Ucttir ami that at 
J JjawriTviveh, and one in the 
DJehel Barisha, that at 
Bashmishli. I'he little 
churches of Betti r and Bash- 
mis hit had only one feature 
in < omuioji nith their famous 
sifter, lie piers and arches of 
their naus; but the < iuircli 
at I >jim aniyeh is a more 
highly articulated structure. 
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Djuwaniyeh, cm: urn 
The ruins of the church 
;it fJjuwaitiych consist 
<pi ilu: west Ihynde. two 
sturies of whfcli are 
preserved, Lhc apse and 
side chambers, at Lhc vast 
end ; the semi-dome has 
fallen Of the suk walls 
and intenor supports 
nothing remains in situ. 

The general scheme of 
the plan uf this church 
docs not tie pan from that 
of some of the earlier 
churches, ami I du not 
hesitate to [place its dak considerably m advance c»f that at kalb I auzeh. Its 
apse is flanked by side chambers and is concealed by a flat cast wall Us propor¬ 
tions are as 3 is to 2. measuring 1886 111 by 1 *ii, T or 51 
bv 34 feet inside. The only departure here is Seen in the sub¬ 
stitution oil" widely spaced piers for dose ranks ot columns. Fheiv 
were three arch' ' of over five meters span on either side, suj>- 
purlt d by tU'i five-standing rectangular piers and deep buttresses 
projecting from the end walls. We can judge of this only from 
the evidence of the 3mi buttresses at the cntK, which are much lowi r 
than the pier of the chancel arch, a ml In tilt great curve of the 
fragments of arches preserved abov e them \ h jr lhc intermediate 
piers have totally disappeared. 

1 he caps of these buttresses and of the piers ni the chancel are 
urtt;imented with rather crude, uncut acanthus leaves. 1 he apse 
arch is well molded, and a heav y 6v0jO uitlniut carving fotiucd die impost moldini. 


Fly 91. null i>T t Lurch 
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the stini-dome. I’he exterior of tin- east wall is perfei ily plain, the L\'“ arched w indows 
of the apse being unmoldcd; but the ornament .(if the w est fay”idc is flOt whlniut 
beauty. Heavy string moldings arc plentifully used, one at the tew l <,| the aisle tvin- 
1'ius, another at the level Of the aisle walls, which is nothing but lhc return of the 
cornice of the side walls, anil a third at tHc clearstory ItVOt I ^ p (> rtal has deep 
molding'^ and a narrow ornamented cornice beneath A io-MmI relieving-arch. I he 
windows in the ends uf the side aisles ami those in the story above the portal have 
delicate incised mol dings which are returned at right angles at the sill and carried a 
short distance along the string-course and then returned against it! All of the mold- 
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mgs. gneat and small, arc adorned at odd intervals h\ rosettes ami disks set m their 
coved portions. t he beautiful <»ld tree beside the church, shown in the photograph, 
is the largest in the Djubd BjirTshn. 


Bettih. i in Ken. 1 ijfhvfiiiiyeb i- situated in the extreme southern ■ nd >1 the 
Djebd it-A‘la; Bettir is a small ruin in the extreme northern uni d th< emu imam— 

tain ridge. I he (wo are ;t> widely separated as would In 
possible in the district. The church of Bettir appears to be 
much older I Iran any of tile buildings ot this class. It 
might, indeed, be placed far back in the fourth century, but 
that we foimd no n cumgulnr apses in tinted - lum In s earlier 
than she sixth century. It is a little building, but gloriously 
situated on a high point in the mountains which the natives 
call “The Higher," abow a steep d< elivitv, with a splendid 


over those lower hills out into the limitless desert. t he church is sadly ruined ; only 
the east wall, a -mull portion of the south wall, and fragment*- of the west etui arc 
standing. The only windows preserved arc ihost of die east end, which are small, 
rectangular, and unadorned The fallen caps of the piers art composed of crude 
acanthus leaves. The only thing of beauty is the south portal, which has been pre¬ 
served intact It is framed in moldings of classic profile and surmounted by a row of 
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dentils b< nt.ilh a (Ini frie/c adorned with interlaced fillets eiicin line stars amt crosses: 

in the middU i' a -unburst, QtttStde lIk- mined west portal js the sluifi of a fluted 

column wiftl twiitccl _, „ __ 

Timings — tin. iml\ ■" r *:,,, 

-pcviiuen of its kind 
that nr found mu side 
tlu grand colonnade 
of classic Apamea. 

To the soudi of die 
church i- it -mall bap- 
listen, con net led with 
the i lunch by a uadi 
upon the line of lie 
east walls of tlu t\\i* 
btiildingSi 1 he bap¬ 
tistery, which is well 
preserved, is of square 
plan and of die sim¬ 
plest design. 


Smith jjOTtal ot i.hurch Heitir, 




BASHMiSHLJ. t ift ki if. the church of Bashmishti is -mail* but there i- no ditiktiUv 
in judging- of its style. It is situated on the northern edge of the town ami preserver 
ill'll ling but it- chancel arch, apse chambers, and east wall One may 
find the caps of iis piers in die rum-of the nave, and may see the low 

piers on either 
side of the chan¬ 
cel arch* which 
show the nature 
of its system I he 

0T 

apse arch is well 
mi ilded and orna¬ 
mented with cusps above. The caps 
of the piers of the tinmcel an h and 
of the jiiers of the nave arc carved 
with still, UllCUt wand 1 HS leaves. 
Tile lintel rtf Uu doorway hading 
into the dlaconictrni is cat to 
arched form. I he cast wall shows 
three whitlows one fur each of the 
eium'iii .mil in ■ 11.i ll i l At itmhtui-hlL three iutc'iiof coihpaiLuiculS i-«Ull 


I-“i u # (ii. Plnnor dwm ti 
,u Bashiiiishti 
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is round-tapped and 
l>m\ iik'd with a lieiu y 
molding that curls up 
in ;t volute on either 
side. 

Chapels. We umic 
n (w id tin we (hurt bus 
with undivided naves 
which, from their de¬ 
tails, may tie classed 
as sLvlh-century mon¬ 
uments, and which we 
may call chapels to 
distinguish them from 

the basilica] structures Only four need be mentioned: One at DauwAr, which was llie 
i. ha pel of a smalt monastery'; those of kasr IbllsQ and Btirdj id-Derurti, w hich wire 
small country churches standing alone; and one at kefr 1 insheh, which differs in its plan 
from all the rest, and, like the two last mentioned, stood by itself, away from the town. 

Dauwar. i. ii a pi: i rite little monastery 'if Uauwar, a small but well-built town 
a quarter ■ if an hour northwest»if RaukGsa consists of a small church* rather long for its 
width, with a cloister court to the smith, in the southeast angle ui which is a small 
baptistery. The entrance to the cloister was between the church and the baptistery 
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The court ha* a * < "1'itiiM, !c . -n its norihcm and western --itU wliii li w .is routed w ith 
large skills nr stone The inomistery H:is little to recommend it in the way of archi¬ 
tectural features; but the trees that dieter about it, liudirinourishment by ^ending 
their mots beneath the walls of the church, the vines that twine about its windows, tin 
fig-trees, the grass and the ferns winch flourish in its cloister, all «nmhhu tn gm it a 
jiiaurestjueness extremely ram in this deserted land 'I he ornament of the chapel 
consists solely of a '.tririg-eoufse, at what would lie th- clearstory level if tie re were 
aisles, lln cornice which i~ earned horizontally across tin - asi walk and the molding 
of the windows I Ik: window - of the -ancillary are two small rei tangukir openings 
separated l.y a block of stone w ilh an engaged bam colonnette carved mi its outer fan 
These openings ate not molded, but have: straight cornices above a widt flat member 



L hnpd itiil ‘--ipiirlcn ilf iht. fnrin s,>u.Tj iti if, 


in rdit f, like the windows of founlucentin y houses m the Ujebel Riha. These window s, 
w ith the string mold, which is profiled more like .1 cornice than a semiulary molding, 
point to a reconstruction or addition of the upper parts. The windows in the gable 
end afL tlm e, a round-topped opt ning with a rectangular one on either sid< of il ! he 
incised molding describes semicircles above the square openings and is curved from 
one in iIm- other. I In- windows of tin baptistery an also rectangular, with incised 
molding* describing >cmumb * upon their lintels. 

The cloister colonnade is now of but one story, and tin -tom mol 1- slightly slant¬ 
ing; but die presence of broken balustrades would seem to in dicat 1 that there had 
been an upper story. The columns haw well-molded bases, and capitals ut debased 
bniit mill Corinthian loruo the architrave is richly molded 
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Kasr iBLisu. CHACKL. \ bout fifteen minutes mirthW'CSI ol Khirbil lesin is the 
well-preserved little dumb of Kasr Iblhni, standing well to the east ol a group "* 

ruined houses 
i rudely built, 
for the most 
part of un¬ 
dressed stone 
The wall* of 
the chapel are ™ | PJrj , uf 

preserved cn- eh*jid « &**r 
4 f mssTi 

tire but for a 
few stones in its southwest 
angle and Lhe tower that 
stood above its northeast 
angle, its rectangular plan 
is intersected at its eastern 
end by a wall which contains 
the chancel arch, a small 
du>rttav on the left, and a 


l.ll.UI'Vl 41' I) -ll ■ Ji l|u,1 i« Iw-J tblfetL 


larger arched opening on the right. I he space behind the arch aiul the smaller open¬ 
ings is divided into a sanctuary and side chambers by large monolithic piers, 2.50 m. 
high, which cam architraves with walls abo\e them Tin prpthtiStS and dinconkmu 
were thus open u> the sane mar \. and if closed oil at all wtre screened In *. urUiins. In 
front of the high arch, the foundations of a chancel railing extend across the chapel 
The nav e had three portaK one U> the w est and oile in either side wall. Hie windows, 
three in the facade and three in either side wall an placed high above the portals; 
another window in the facade is placed in ili< -aid. mil The sanctuary and ns side 
compartments were roofed by a lean-to, whii.h abutted the gable ahovi 1 the chancel 
arch : the walls of the chamber on lhe north ''id. of the sanctuary were carried up in a 
tower, portions of which -till remain 

The interior ornament is confined to ilu siilte<! chancel arch and the caps from 
which it springs, one of which is of uncut ihtrimhian pattern, while the other has acan¬ 
thus leaves Imrelv outlined upon its surface 'The lintel of the entrance to the diaconi- 
ctim is cut to arch form, bill is n.>t molded I lie ornament ■.! the *. xtc 1 i*>r is ri,eh and 
varied V deep base nt<4d ran around the entire building, and, high above the lintels 
of the portals on the window level a weUvmotded string-course was earned across the 
facade and along the sides, breaking upward at each window to frame the opening. 
M the t ml of the nave wall it was returned upward and stopped, leaving the walls of 
the chain < I. will* il> fcjtle chamber^ .|U»U plain. Hie cm. ol this ntohling. on the 
facade. where it curves above til. window-, is ornamented with little hemispherical 
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rosettes, three in each lintel The molding <A the window m the tympanum has large 
volutes on either side of the opening; n. IS pro vhied with rosettes in its cove. and is 
surmounted lay elaborate 
cusping, ‘['he cove of the 
raking cornice i*» ornamented 
with knobs like those of 
the window moldings. Thi 
moldings of the west portal 
describe volutes above the 
base mold, on either side of 
the doorway. The door-cap 
consists of a heavy n\olo 
carved with running at anthus 
designs, executed in a flat 
style suggestive of Byzantine 
work t he side portals are 
similar, except that the volutes 
are omitted. I' tic \\ hole 

building, small as it is, pre¬ 
sents a very careful study of 
composition and illustrates 
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many of the best motives of the ornament of the sixth century in Northern Syria. 


BurdJ tD-DERtJNi, on \i'i.t The thajiel o| Burdj id-lJefimi i~ situated below 
Bakirha It is very small, and it-* interim is undivided; but it is interesting for its 

wealth of windows mid their deco¬ 
ration l lu re are three large open¬ 
ing* in the lower row and two in 
the upper row of the east find, 
besides die window in the gable, 

I lie lower row is ornamented hy :i 
deeply imixd molding that de¬ 
scribes curves above the openings 
and between them, and is turned in 
large volutes nt either end 1 hi 
Upper <t*<ry tuts a siring molding 
that runs around Utc windows, mak¬ 
ing right angles on either side and 
;i semicin te between the op t flings 
etupd m Hurvij Id-.j*fch,.. string m<-ldmu is carried al. mg 
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Mil side of the buildings where is is employed for the adornment ol a row nl five 
window's, -weeping in a succession uf curves above and between the windows, though 
making a right angle at the ends oi the row. 


Kefr Finsheh. ctTAT’tM. At kefr Finsheh, about half an hour southwest ol 
Kakatliya, there is a little church the plan uf which differs* from that of any other in the 

entire region. It is a SDiall rectangular building with an arch thrown 
across its chancel, with wings on either side for prothesis and dju- 
conicum, and with a colonnade that extends across its facade and 
along both sides as far as the wings. There were three portals* 
one til tlu* west end and one in either side wall, 
placed on cither side of the arch, and opened front the wings 
upon the colonnades. The portions of the nave that remain [ire- 
sent very little decoration of any kind. The two square windows 
in the lower part of the east wall, and the two round-topped 
openings above, are perfectly plain; but a fragment of the clearstory—tin: wall 
above the jftdfis of the colonnades —preserves the terminal volute of a window mold- 
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s til:, and a iloYt&toilcd pdate with a Greek ntscriplion 1 upon it This volute, together 
with similar fragments found among die ruins, shows that the windows above tin 
roof of [}u colonnade were provided with moldings, Fragments of the moldings and 
lintels of the porta!- show that these Loo were ornamented The colonnade consisted 
of four columns hi front and three on either side. I lie angles were n miorced by 
piers uf f. plan. These pu rs had base mold* and molded caps. l b columns have 
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liases of good profile, set upon square plinth blocks, and bell-shaped capitals rather 
freely treated in tlic urn ut Corinthian style without volutes at the angles 

We have now only 
to consider the eccle¬ 
siastical structures of 
central plan in North¬ 
ern Syria and the 
baptisteries of square 
plan that have not 
been discussed already. 

There are only two 
of the former, one 
in the northern and 
one in the southern 
section. 

MlDjLEYYA. CH-WHl-,' 

Both plan and super¬ 
structure of the little 
church at Midjleyya present an interesting combination of central ami basilica! dc&gfl 
In the plan we have live sides of an octagon with corresponding interior columns, 
joined to a semi circular apse flanked by side chambers and concealed by a flat east 
wall. In the superstructure we have the live sides of the octagon, with U m-like root 
attached to a simple rectangular structure with a lean-to roof ;ilmu tin apse. 1 lit 

interior must have been in a better stale of preser¬ 
vation when visited by M tie \ ogiit: than it i^ now 
lie asserts with confidence that the central ■'trtu- 
Hire v It hi a the columns WS> open to Lhe >k\ , and 
that the aisle roofs extended to die top of the wall 
above the columns. The apse was deeply set back 
between projecting walls in udiuh were doorways 
opening into the apse chamber^ ; nbow Hum walls 
was a barrel vault of slightly wider span and higher 
than tlu apse arch. The chambers connected also with the aisles. Then was m* 
junta! at the west, the entrances being in the sides 

The interior was very simple in its ornamentation: the apse noli w.t- molded, and 
an impost molding encircled the curve of the apse The capitals were <d the simple 
corbeled variety su common in private architecture, and luntHics tlu only example 
of the use of this kind of capital in religious architecture, except in the vlum h of 

p Lj Syrie V cot mb, 1 % 
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Bursa, 1 anti possibly the old biwihca at KmvOhri, which was possibly a civil VmlKlinjv. 
Above the columns were simple art hilraves cut to curved tutni, like those in tile ancient 

church near 1 jv M. dc 





Vogue believes that Lhc 
plinth block was omit* 
tcil below these lintels 
amt that tin curve was 
therefore less titan a 
semicircle. 

The exterior orna¬ 
ment is rich, and per¬ 
fectly in keeping with 
die style of the sixth 
century in the north. 
The angles of the octa¬ 
gon are grooved to 
represent pilasters; a 
9 m * ****** Jh,m lllc heavy string mold i ng i s 

earned all round at the level of the lintels, and the cornier ‘>f the aisle extends as a 
string molding around the higher, rectangular portion ol the edifice. I he poitills have 
rich moldings and narrow ornamented door-caps, I he windows, width an: Set upon the 
string-courses, have their own deep moldings of excellent profile 1 mil llu debris is 
re moved from the interior of this building, it will be difficult to say with certain¬ 
ty foi what 
purpose it 
was used, 
but it seems 
more than 
likely that it 
was a bap¬ 
tistery. 




V; 




pr- 


F11&- Han of baptise*} 1 
a\ B^r SfiUL 


Betel [lOttal i>i IwpiHiiTy it Iki 


Der Seta, umm isti !i\. \n- 

otlier building of polygonal plan is 
situated at I Kr Seta, in tin Djvht I 
Barishn It is a simple hexagon 
with a large portal to the east. 
Only two sides are now standing, 
but M di \ oglicVs plan shows an- 
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other portal on the north side and sis columns in tin: interior, 
pav ed court, with the remains of an open colonnade on the west. 

Nothing now remains of the columns or other interior decoration, but the 
ornamented in thi developed stjle of the sixth century. A hast: mold was 
around tile building, and a hcav v 
string molding at the level of the 
windows fa tarried in graceful 
curves over each Window, <a which 
there are two m each face, l he 
cast portal is provided with agoml 
set <>f moldings, and the string 
mold, carried across the top of the 
lintel and ornamented wills u sym¬ 
bolic disk, sullkes for a door-cap 


-M9 

On the north is a 


■ . * 


exterior is 
carried all 
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rbe'ah. D.vnisiiikv. A baptis¬ 
tery of the urdingn square plan 
uas found at lv!»C'ah Its plan H shown in Fig. 38, with the church to which it be- 
longed lake the baptist* rv at Deltes, this is div ided, on the exterior, into two stories 
by ;1 suing molding on a level with the lim I of Ihi domavay, the moldings ni which 
ime adorned in the renter with a small cross \ltove ihe string molding there ar* two 

vv huhnvs with incised 
moldings on llu: south 
side and two similar 
openings on the east. 

I lie south wall was 
broken during the 
middle ages for the 

I I instruction of a 
crudely made mill mb* 
when tin little build¬ 
ing was transformed 
mto a mosque. 


Bashmishu. hai 1 - 
( IS! l.UV , 536 A ll. A 
small rink tun. found 
ill the tIH ‘del 11 village 
of Rtishmishli would 
svv m.lroin an him rip- 
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tion upon it. to be a religious building, ami. from its plan and dimensions, tould have 
been iwi)} a baptistery Fh» v- o no church ui the immediate vicinity, although. as >u- 
have seen, there is a small thurch far beyond the buildings of the modem village, on 
the northern outskirts of tin ancient town, but loo remote from the building under 
discussion to have been a part of the saim group. U is possible that there was a 
church adjoining this structure, and that it his entirely disappeared in Lite construction 
of the modern houses. I he building is of square plan, with an ornamental portal to the 
west, a rkh base molding, and a deeply molded cornice. In the middle of the cornice, 
high above the portal, is a dovetailed plate bearing the inscription.’ and the date 
536 \ !I The windows, which are placed high in the wall, have arcuated lintels 


am! deeply incised moldings. 

The building is inhabited to-day and has been remodeled to suit modern native 
taste, It has a roof of mud, supported by an interior arch, and its doorway has been 
lire r ea ped in size and changed from rectangular to curved form at tile top. 1 he 
splendid carving of the portal, however, has not suffered. Its ornament was copied 
from tin church portals of the time. The cove moldings are rather flat, but the bands 
>1 decoration include Uv barbed ornament, a narrow border of vine finch executed 
in cem\cntional style, the interlacing fillets, and* outside of all, the cusped molding. 


11 

TOMBS 

■puw innovations were introduced in the form and style of tombs during the sixth 
JL century lit the northern half of the country especially, the inhabitants who 
built large churches and fine residences scorn to have been content with the tombs 
their fathers hud made, or satisfied llurmselves with the sirups rock-hewn graves fur¬ 
nished with HUt ■ ■ an <«&lia l-ee Class A, />. page 104) and covered with a plain sarcophagus 
lid, A lew of the elevated sarcophagus tombs, \\ Inch, for lack of inscriptions, cannot 
be dated, may belong to this period . but no more canopy tombs like those at kokannyn 
and I>|fiv\fmiyeh, m*r pyramids tike that at Tahiti, were built in the more northerly 
districts after the fourth century, if we may judge from the remains. Two types of 
tombs, however, still remain to be described. None of the examples of them is dated, 
and l have given them this place only beealtftv the majority the ruins of other build¬ 
ings in the towns where they are found belong to the sixth century. 

Kkfr Makes, iomu Tin fust type is represented by but a single example 
h is situated at kefr Mares, a quarter of a mile north of the town. Half « u nvoted 


• j*4u tn. iu*l. 4<c 


and half built it consists of a squait ■ hnm1nr xvitH two na k-heivii arco">1ifl in each of 
three sides, ami a large doorway in thi m naming side. t the nrt/osolia was a 


wall of sew era! course*, ami in the 
middle of die chamber a monolithic 
column which supports an archi¬ 
trave. earned, at either side of the 
chamber, by a pilaster set against the 
wall upon a ledge above the aixoso- 
lia. it is probable that dabsufstom 
u ere laid from the w alls t*. «the an In- 
trave, forming a stotte rouf. 1’hr 

most interesting detuilof this struc¬ 
ture is the central column, which 
is made of a fossiliferous stone, of 
a pink color and almost as Hard ms 
marble, suvvt II polished as to show 
the configurations nf the shells in 
the stone I Iv capital of this centra! column Has in- definitely marked echinus, but its 
lines are brought upward by an easy, curved surface from the circle of the shaft to the 
square oi the abacus. 



Bamukka and BAshakuh. T'*\iis. The other type -if burial-place consists of a 
small rectangular chapel which was roofed with wood, provided in the interior with fre'e- 
standing sarcophagi or with areosolia built in the thickness of the wall. Thu most 
common form of thi> mortuary chapel i- represi: nud by a well-preserved example at 
Basilakfill and mir at B.imukkii, though 1 believe tltat many of the small n...Lingular 
buildings standing by themselves in various plaCCS and now in complete rUtftS Wertjof 
the same order of building Both nr< nearly square in plan and one story high. They 
have no openings except their doorways, which are of good size. imiUoldcd, and pro¬ 
vided with shades stones ihat project from the walls above the lintels, which arc orna¬ 
mented Willi single large disks. The io< B wcivni gable form and of wood In the 
interior n< IjaTGOphagi, sunk below the level of the floor and COVi r l illi flat slabs. 
Bashakuh bad also a mortuary chamber which Menu- to have been connected with a 
monastery; hut all the building* are in such a state of ruin that il would l-c impossible 
to give a lull description of :mv part of them further than that this chamber has arco- 
solia built in the thickness of the walls, 

KaSR il-GharbI, tomb. At KflSF il-tiliarbT, standing almost alone, about halT a 
mile southwest of Ma'sarteii, a large bm completely ruined town on the northwestern 
slope of the Djcbcl il- Via. is a large mortuary chapel, surrounded on three sides by a 
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double portico of perfectly plain rectangular piers. fhe buildings in the \ icinilv arc 
too small and insignificant tc» have been parts of a iiKjlissUTj Mil 1 tImpel must 
have been the burial-place of a family that lived in Ma'surtvh. I lie plan is slighiU 

linger than broad, with its longer axis runtiitlg cast and west. Thu> j- an u nuance 

of gnpd si/c at the w est and 

one in the south side. The 
walls are built of massive 
blocks and are in two sto¬ 
ries: those of the lower story 
arc extremeIs thick (1.20 m .| 
in accommodate the nrcoso- 
fia, of w hich there are two 
on the east side, three on the 
north, and one on cither side 
ol'each of the two doorways. 
The side of each sarcopha¬ 
gus is displayed; all are 
entirely plain; the covers 
were ftiu slabs of stone, fitting nicch into tht space below the arch At the back of 
tiu arcosolta, on the cast and north sides, where the wall is thin, there is a small 
cruciform window; and in the spandrels between the arches are tail niches with flat 
tops and pointed bottoms. Vbovc the arches, on all sides, 
is a heavy corbel-course of right-lined section which was 
probably designed to carry slum slabs. The outer courses 
of the waits are carried up in an upper story, provided 
with small, square windows. ( hi the cast, south, and west 
sides is the double portico of huge rectangular monolithic 
pi, as with equally plain and heavy architrave*. The com¬ 
plete absence of molding? throughout the building and the 
lack of ornament of any kind make it difficult to assign this 

structure to any period, it is ( hristiau will.. doubt, but 

may hav e bc< n Iniilt at any time between tlie Til ginning 
of the fourth and the end »>f the asiixth century, The ori¬ 
entation and the unusual size of tiu* tomb structure make 
it quite worthy of the title of mortuary chapeL and raise 
till* question whether services of some sort were not regu¬ 
larly celebrated in the larger class of tomb-. The un¬ 
doubted existence of an upper floor brings this building into the category of certain 
Roman tombs in which an upper story was used for annual funeral fe.i t' 1 he 
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Roman custom was perpet¬ 
uated in one form or an¬ 
other by the early Church 1 
The upper story seems b* 
have beofl entered from the 
roof of tin [jorliei». 


Sarcophagi. < irdinarv 
sarcophagi, perfectly plain 
or with paneled sales, i ithm 
raised upon solid bases ur 
set upon the living rock, 
seem to have been common 
in all periods of Syrian art 
One of these at Khtrbit 
Masan is probably to be as¬ 
signed to tin'ti utun owing 
to its proximity to the dimvli. winch dates from 507 A.o. Uthers of this type are to 
be M en at KelV Mares, Taltita, and Bakirlia. w hile examplesof the sarcophagus with¬ 
out a basement were found at Betiir, Ifrltyb. and Kcfr Kiln, in the Die del il-.VIa and 

at Bashmishli. Dches, Kokunaya, l>er Seta, 
B and many other places in the Djcbel Baris ha. 


fnimnr - I :tnnb frl Knsr flKbjutn, uuftbcsiu tingle. 


Djebel RiHA, 1 11 err arc in any tomb? of 
importance of the sixth century in the DjebeJ 
Rih.l, where, as in the north, only one really 
n< u type *d tomb was introduced during tiie 
century. The ■>)d forms, however, w< re treated 
in new ways, and striking details were added 
by wav of embellishment; all of which places 
the later tombs of this region in strong contrast 
with those of the more northerly districts, i’he 
tombs with pyramidal roofs saw perhaps the 
highest development of all, though domed 
tombs and temple tombs or tombs of temple 
plan were employed in a variety of forms. 


t'M'jwiiUJ lent. II m iMUrah. 


Il-Barah. rvkAMiicvi row1 1 11 d The sim¬ 
ple >t style of pyramidal iomh of this period is 
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well illustratcii in an almost p« rf*ul\ preserved cxampk in il-BArali. I hi angh of 
the pyramid here fc S&SepCf even than that of the earlier tomb in this town. IaC 

cubical chamber is divided, 



k.t .l Ijg.ulr ul (jtl-j! jfvmmi : ;l tomt> :;l Li rrfrilf. 


tin the exterior, ititu tu<> 

stories by a string mottling 

at the level nf tlv lintel of 

the doorway, which opens 

toward the south. T he upper 

store is crowned bv a heavy 
<. ■* - 

uncarved ovulu molding, 
above * hidi is a hm atLfc of 
one course, terminating in a 
deep cy mat him just below 
the pyramid. The angles of 
both stories are carved with 
grooves to represent pilas¬ 
ters but these have no caps. 



rvR tomb in. \n example of a pyramidal tomb of the larger and mun 

ornate type is the great tomb at il-itarah. This also had a steep py ramid and heavy 
ovbjo moldings, in tins east, elaborately carved, and employed with the other moldings 
and angle pilasters, Windows, loo. are inserted above the ground story, and the door¬ 
way abounds in rich and 
varied molditigs. An unu¬ 
sual feature here is the pres¬ 
ence of equally fine mold¬ 
ings ami carvings on the 
interior of the tomb. The 
carved ovqIo moldings 
present running patterns of 
acanthus leaves interspersed 
with crosses within circles; 
the ovulo door-cap lues a 
narrow conventional band 
of grape-vine above it, and 

the evn in recta of the lintel 

* 

moldings is adorned with 
upright acanthus leaves. 

The caps of the angle pitas- iUt'Ai ititiib .11 Irqsii ihc MHithcdH* 

1 | j S)til t'citmflcj VU jt, 76, 
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tors arr carved in (lowing i orinthian design, much more free ant! classic than they arc 
represented in Plato 76 of lk La Svric CuntraJe,' - where die impression is stiff and more 
Byzantine. Vn engaged column on either side o! the portal was undoubtedly intro¬ 
duced io support the beams of a jmrcli »•! two columns, Hit moldings of tin- round- 
topped windows are incised. 



Dana (SOUTHERN). Tomei , 1 The most beautiful pyramidal tomb in ail Northern 
Syria is that of southern about due south of RuwehlL 1 hi- tomb itso was 

published by M. dc VogiiC. It is one of the pyramid-Huffed mausoleums fll> umim-m 
in the Djebel kilifi, but has the unique feature of a i tra-iyh portico for its fayade, In 
the absence of arn inscriptions and in view of the uniqueness <•[ its composition and 
details, it would be useless to enter upon a discus*ion of its elate It ma\ be quite 
earlv and it mav be late. 


M, els Vogue hesitates he¬ 
lm m the fifth and the sixth 
century; but I am inclined 
to took upon it as the culmi¬ 
nation to which the other 
pyramidal tombs are step¬ 
ping-stones, Many of its 
details are worthy of the 
name neo-dassic, while 
others are round in tile later 
dated monuments of the re¬ 
gion. Its plan is like that of 
all the other pyramidal 
tombs. \Yc shall confine 
ourselves to Its details, 
which differ widely from 
those of the great tomb 
at ii-Bftrah What appears 
now as the base molding is 
a eymatium, as if the build¬ 
ing had a podium and its 
real base mold were eon- 
coaled Radi of the angles I- embellished with pilasters with Wtll-devs loped ha-es. 
grooved shaft-, and finch cut Corinthian caps. It will be remembered that the pilas¬ 
ters of the tomb at il-Barah have no bases. Above the pilasters run'? a banded and 
molded architrave ; over this is a rinceau of foliate ornament, above w hich is a narrow 
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dentil molding surmounted by a eymu recta. The richly carved moldings df die tomb 
at i1-B;irali are ovolo or three-quarter in section, while here we have a true pulvinaivd 
frieze between :tn architrave and an almost classic dentil molding, a disposition "I orna¬ 
ment like that in the classic portico at Damascus. In the front *>l tlu building tin frieze 
is omitted m its regular position to make room for the roof beams of the porch, ami is 
inserted below the architrave, between the caps uf the pilasters. I he doorway is 
adorned with deep, rich moldings all around, and is surmounted by a heavy carved 
ovolo. The columns of the portico art- raised upon a stylobate, as ii to correspond 
with the podium in height. Three columns are in situ. I heir bases are well molded 
and are of one piece with their square plinths; the shafts are monolithic and 1 ui\l 
narrow astragals, and moldings at the font; the capitals are of lire twisted Corinthian 
variety ; the architrave matches the architrave molding of the walls and is a continu¬ 
ation i-r it. The roof of the portico consisted of long beam*, ol stone laid dost 
together, but how the ends and sulcs of the roof were ornamented one cannot tr. II trom 
thr ruins, ft is at siwli points as this that the architects of Northern Syria fell short 
of class a perfection in design. Tin end ul the architrave, above each ol the angle 
pilasters, which WAS employed as a respond for the portico, is molded quite as il it 
were not to be continued forward to the corner column; there is no provision for Lilt 
disposal of the pulvinatcd frieze unless it was brought forward with the architrave and 
carried around the portico without a crowning molding, for the dentil mold and the 
cymatium are carried across the face ot the building, and certainly did not appear on 
the portico. Tf the architrave of the portico were surmounted by a cymatium, as 
VJ. de Vogiid suggests in his restoration, it must have been awkwardly joined tu the 
can ed frieze where the two met. The carving of the foliage of the pulvinatcd frieze 
and of the capitals is rich and beautiful; but the former is much more like the carved 
ovolo in the church of khirbit i ezin (date 585 \.u.) than like dial ol Ur tomb at 
il-Bnrah, while Ur latter, uncommon in the' Djebel Rih5, is very Itki the pilaster-caps 

of die Last Church at BSkirha. which is dated 546 \ r>. 


Hass, roun, A type of tomb which has not yet been 
described is found in a single example at lUss, where >.<. 
many kinds of tombs abound l have assigned it to this 
century entirely on the evidence of what appears to have 
been an imitation pilaster—grooves incised upon the 
stonework — at the angles of the building, a method of 
Ornament rare in the Djebel Elha, and used on the exterior 
«>f buildings only in tin- sixth century, so for as v.c can 
discover. The tomb in question is built upon a square 
plan. The interior arrangement consists of four deep 
arches built about a square as if to support a dome. The 
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recesses of the arches, in the plan, form a cross with equal arm- The receptacles for 
bodies were not placet) below the arches in the arms of the cross, a> was the usual 
method [see Uniib nf Ifoog- 
' ncs, page i6o), but in low 
rectangular chambers in 
the Solid angles between 
the cruciform space and the 
square outer wait. Two 
of these chambers open to 
the right and left of the 
entrance, which is in the 
southern arm of the cross; 
the other two open from the 
north sides of the eastern 
anti western arms, ka\ ing 
the northern arm free to 
contain a sarcophagus. 

These rccej(tick s lor Lite 
dead have small doorways 
;u the cntl whil h were fitted with stone doors liither wooden coffin" were used or the 
bodies were slipped into the narrow chamber upon a board They could not be laid 
in the tomb, as its only opening is at the end. It i> impossible to determine how the 
square central l foam her was roofed, but. judging from the number of voussoirs lying 
about* one would say that it had a dome of cut stone. The outside wall was carried 
up hi regular courses and gave no intimation of the interior construction. I 'he arehi- 
Vofos of the four interior arches are richly molded and bear the sign of the mss on cat li 
keystone. 1’hc main entrance is provided w ith moldings of good : character, ami tin 
entrances to the anosnlia have well-molded lintels, 



Ruweha, iomuoi KiiJfos. 1 The domed tomb of RuwvhA, published by M. dc 
X'ogUe. is one of the most important funeral monuments in Northern Syria, It is also 
opt of the best preserved This is the tomb of liboms.* son "1 Pardos, 
whose name is inscribed upon the great west portal of the larger of 
H the two churches at Ruweha. and then seems to be little doubt that 
both church and tomb belong to the sixth century, I he importance of 
this monument rest- in the fact that it is the only ancient structure in 
Syria that preserves in completeness an example of a rectangular build- 
n*. loa. ri "i (,i mg with a domical roof a prototype lor the itr/f. the u \ost characteristic 
a tt,i W 5ha. building of the medieval and modem Mohammedan natives of Syria, 
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Us plan, like that of the tomb at Ilass described above, is a t.ruek cross within a 
square; the exterior presents a cubical base surmounted by a hemispherical dome: 

the interior is made up of 
four deep arches forming 
the sides of a square. The 
angles between the arch's 
were all built up to the level 
of the crowns of the arches 
to form a square, across the 
angles of which flat stones 
were laid The interior 
edges of these slabs were 
then cut to form a circle tan¬ 
gent to the sides of the 
square, and upon this tin: 
dome was set: not built in 
corbeled fashion, but con¬ 
structed upon tiie principle 
of tin. arch, each stone being wedge-shaped and carved to concave form on the interior 
and convex form on the outside, No attempt was made to employ pendent ives tor 
the support of the dome, and no outside roof was necessary to protect it. 1 he whole 
structure depends for its solidity and lightness upon the most perfect stone-cutting, lor 
no mortar and no damps were used. As in the substructure of the Diogenes tomb at 
Jlass (see page i6o), the four arches fulfilled the office of arcosoJia on the interior, and 



Tomb of fttaotn fti KumiM. from ilic wmhena. 


all but that which was occupied by the en¬ 
trance unbraced sarcophagi Over each 
sarcophagus was a small oculus, The ex¬ 
terior is provided with a deep base molding 
nf excellent profile; the angles are adorned 
with pilasters which have fret: uncut Corin¬ 
thian ops. but no bases; the shaft portion is 
ornamented with a tong panel, semicircular 
at the bottom and terminating at the astragal 
below the cap. The oculi have very shallow 
incised moldings. The top of the wall is 
finished off with the usual cytna recta M dc 
VogU6’s plate shows an elaborate porch in 
the form of a semicircular pediment, embra¬ 
cing .1 couch and supported upon twn colonnettes with well-can cd ( orinthian c.ipi 
tal>: 1 nit only fragments of the pediment and the capitals remain in situ. 
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Hass, m mim fount The tombs of temple-like plan -re represented by three 
varit i[(.>, all of which seem to have taken their form from pagan originals, One 
example, a tomb on the southern out¬ 
skirts of Mass, was of square plan, con¬ 
taining three sarcophagi It faced the 
east, and its northern and western walls 
an- still irv situ. The structure was 
raised upon a podium with a deeply 
swelling cyiri&tUmi. A base mold of 
classic profile was carried around the 
building above the podium, arid flat 
pilasters marked the angles of the walls. 

The facade of the tomb is wholly de¬ 
stroy ed; but a respond with molded 
base at the end of the north wall sug¬ 
gests the former presence of a portico 
of free-standing columns, four presu¬ 
mably, the feature of the facade. 

The northwest angle still preserves a 
well-carved corner pilaster-cap, and 
above this a richly molded architrave 

, , ' , J Cm nit tonifi ti Hits*. from rht northwest. 

appears beneath a broad eyma recta. 

Tin roof of this structure was probably of w<hk 1 , for there are no stones in the interior 
nor lying about the extern u- that could be recognized as parts of a dome or a pyramid. 
The single preserved sarcophagus — that on the west side — shows large sunken 

panels molded all around, the east face 
bearing a six-armed cross within a circle 
in relief in the middle. 


Kasr *Allaru2. iomh. Another type 
of temple tomb was seen by l >r Limnann 
at Kasr 'Allarh/, and is here described 
from a photograph taken by him. Tl 
building oi square plan, with high walls 
and two tall column* standing la-tween 
the returned side waits. 1’hc interior is 
spanned by a trims verse arch carried 
upon engaged piers; tin- arch is built up 
in gable form to support the slabs of Uk roof These ski 1 u- supported in front 
upon three arches-carried by the cohmms of the facade, Ihe central arch is greatly 
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stilted, imtj those; on either side of it are stilted to a consider hie extent: all throe arc 
in re.dih arcuated lintels. The exterior ornament consists.of the richly carved (. orin- 
tliian 'Capitals of the columns, a well-molded architrave band that is carried around 
ihi top of the wall brhnv a deep cymatiuin, ami the incised moldings uf the thre c an hes 

Tilt, ends uf i he roofing slabs arc earn ed with 
a cornice, in section a broad cyma recta, 
the building is very nearly perfectly pre¬ 
served, only the roofing slabs of one side 
having fallen in. 

Serdjilla. tom*.* Nn unusual variety 
nj LOtnb Structure was found by M. dc \ ogild 
at Serdjilla ll is planned somewhat in the 
form of a classic .edtcula or shrine. It is 
oblong in shape, with an entrance in one of 
the longer sides, and contains but a single 
burial*place. The robf is of gable form, 
with gable ends set along the longer axis of the- building. A deep mmice of cyma 
profile crowns the wall on all sides, and a raking cornice is carved upon the ends of 
the roofing slabs, which ar> cut at the top in such a manner that the stones overlap 
like long tiles The ornament of the tbmb is confined to the portal, which is framed 
in good moldings and surmounted by a plain ovulo door-cap. * >n either side of the 
entrance stand engaged columns with molded bases and bracketed capitals,, There 
was probably a portico of two columns that cniTesponded to the two engaged columns. 
I.iclow a sarcophagus cover within the tomb is a rock-hewn grave w ith .in arcos'dium 
on either side, like the (canb of Eusebios at 
knkariav.T (see page 104). 

Sarcophagi. I he other form of tomb em¬ 
ployed in the Djeliet Kiha, in the fa ter an 
well as in the early period, was the sarcopha¬ 
gus, either mounted upon a basement or 
standing in the open field. \ late example 
of the former typ<. judging from its inscrip¬ 
tion, which is not dated, was published by 
M. de Vogiie ' It is at Mid] levy a and stands 
just nonti of the basilica T he base is low 
,itid is finished with n cyinaiium. One side of thi sarcophagus is paneled with deep 
moldings, and the inscription, in large letters, almost fills the panel U>o\e the panel 

' I JI Jimc Ccmnrle. I’l H ’ La Syrie c tiuuU-, I't Sj- 1 t'an li t, last aoS, 
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is a band of bay leaves. represented, in Plate 87 
of " l.a Syric < erurale, by interwoven fillets, 
and ul either end of the panel is carved an 
object wImlU may have been intended to repre¬ 
sent a torch. Jn comparing the photograph 
given herewith with the :i!mv< plate, it will In 
seen that tin tomb lias suiYercd further violence 
since that drawing was made. Not content to 
leave the sarcophagus opened and rifled, the 
natives of the neigh boring village of il-B.nah 
h»v(. recently employed their time m breaking 
down the sitU 4 - with hammer* or with stones 

There are whole burial-grounds full uf unmounted sarcophagi at Serdjilla, Rbi 'ali, 

1 other places, pi I,. later sarcophagi are to be distinguished from the older ones 

by tii< Hattei angle of their gabled e overs, by 
the diminution of the size of their amueria, 
and by the reduction of the number of these 
from six to four. Landed sides w ith inscrip¬ 
tions or djsks in hold relief arc: the common 
ornaments of these tombs- These sar¬ 
cophagi arc usually raised above the ground 
level upon four squared stones. In a large 
number of them the cover has been shifted 
slightly tu mv: side for the removal of the 
contents, and in this eoiaUitiun they 
stand, 
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A \ M ri l the aid of a few dated monuments and bv observing the general trend of 
' ' ate hi te aura! ornament in buildings of other kinds, we are able to assign a 
number of private residences to die sixth century. As we have seen 111 the church 
artjhitcctufc, the characteristic marks of this century arc molded String- courses, molded 
window-,, cither rectangular or with rounded tops, cuspidate ornament about the 
moldings of doorways and windows, and, in the north, volutes at tfu ends <>f mold¬ 
ings All of these details arc to be found in the domestic architecture of the sixth cen¬ 
tury in Northern Central Sy ria. 
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RtFADi. imrsi ,* 510 .v.r>, Beginning with the northern section, we find that the 
long hoList with tvvn-story colonnades piv\ ailed to the < nd. M d< Vogue published 
a house -i this type from Reftcii which is dated 510 t.t>* Like many "I the tiftb- 
<entury porticos, it turn plain rectangular piers in the lower story, columns < i mixed, 
debased orders in the upper story, and a roof of stone slabs. It has, besides these, 
the new feature of huge vbhites at the ends of its architrave moldings, which art 
returned downward at the ends to coil into volutes on a level with the parapet. 
This house has also a string-course at ilk* level of its lower story window-sills. If 
should be noted that none of the houses of tins type in the north have moldings 
about then windows or doorways. These openings are ornamented bv plain friezes 
and simple door-caps. or. more frequently, by a symbolic disk. 



hvosuiry ]K>niqi> of Twwss toeing south, ncai Wesi i liunu .it l iihtrt 


Dehks. hoi se \ long colonnaded house near the W est Church at Dfhes has 
rectangular piers, without caps, in both stories; but the cyma molding of its up|>er 
architrave is embellished with those curious horseshoes and rosettes which were con¬ 
spicuous in the West Church at Bakirha plate 546), 


Bashmishu, hovsil A11 interesting type of residence in the northern country is 
the blockhouse, which in a few eases manifests more of the peculiarities of the period 
than the house of oblong plan. \ small blockhouse near the church ai Bashmishli 
has rectangular windows with shallow incised moldings which run across the lintels, 
along the jambs, and between the openings; they are returned on either side of the 
window* and cut abruptly off. This house had a double pitched roof with guides at 
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tin: east anti west ends. The main 
cornice runs below the gable end, in 
the fashion common in larger build¬ 
ings. Small as it is, this house was 
divided into two stories, the upper 
floor being lighted by windows in 
the gables. The windows of the 
ground story were high in the wall, 
and were employed only for light¬ 
ing the interior. Numerous houses 
of this kind are severely plain in 
other respects, but have a single 
feature, such as a doorway or a 
v\ widow, richly ornamented. 

Bashakuh. A house of this type at Bashakuh. near by, has a remarkable window 
in its upper story The opening is rectangular, but a broad set of moldings describe 

a semicircle above it and break nut on either side 
at its base to run along the wall a meter or more 
before they are cut off. The moldings are deep and 
varied, and have cusps on both sides. 

Serdjibleh. house. The most interesting de¬ 
velopment of the blockhouse w as fount! in the five- 
story house at Serdjibleh, a monument-of the highest 
importance which has been almost perfectly pre¬ 
served. This house is built upon an oblong plan 
{9 m. x 6.20 m.|, and rises in five tall stories to a 
height of over *7 meters. The proportions of the 
house when seen from a distance give it the appear¬ 
ance of a tower of defense, but a close examination 
reveals its domestic character. The courses, of stunt, 
are of more than ordinary width, averaging *70 m., 
and tend to dwarf the size of its w indows. The entrance is at one side of the east 
face. The windows of tin ground story are mere loopholes; those of the first floor 
are only a little larger, but in the second sti>ry the openings are ol good size (.53 in. 

70 m.). On this floor a rectangular structure is built out from the walls and 
supported upon three brackets. Its walls are of thin slabs of stone, pierced with 
small, round windows, and its slanting roof is also uf stone stabs. In tin third story 
the windows are of the name size as in the floor below ; those on tin south side arc 
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provided ^11 around with deeply incised molding -.adorned upon the lintel with a sym¬ 
bolic disk. In t lu uppermost story there are huge molded consols supporting a heavy 

cornice ; the windows are placed between the 
consols, as in our modern city houses. 1 he roof 
was cither flat or pyramidal, but, in any case, of 
wooil. Jink-ring the doorway on the east side, 
one finds the house divided from n>p to bottom 
into large and small compartments. The en¬ 
trance is in the smaller of the two, which is roofed 
with slabs tit stone that rest upon a bracket mold¬ 
ing. A break in the slabs shows w here the stair¬ 
case was Passing from the entrance hail to the 
left,Otic find- himself in a room 4.80 m, square, 
spanned by a transverse arch w hich carries the 
stone slabs of the floor above. Ascending to the 
first floor, he finds the windows not so small as 
they looked from tire outside, for each is set in a broad and deep recess. Above 
this all the (fours were of wood, as dn holes for the ends of beams attest. 1 here are 
doorways in the center of the partition wall on each floor, but there are no w indows 
in the small' r compartment The second floor shows cupboards with grooves for 
shelve^, in tlu large room, cut in the thick ness of tin partition wall In ih smaller 
compartment a small doorway 
opens into the overhanging strut - 
ture, which, with the two round 
apertures in its stone floor, can 
have lkicn only a latrina. A 
Wooden door closed it off from 
the hallway. It was much larger 
and mole nKilby than the other 
example which have seen Til 
Djeradeh. I have no doubt that 
this w as connected with some soil 
of a sewer in the street, for many 
broken pieces of tile pipe were 
found in the debris below it. The 
two remaining stone* have cup¬ 
boards cut in the walls like those 
of the second floor. The windows 
uf the uppermost shay were rather 
high above the flour, and served 
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as lights rather than lookouts. The two lower stories ol v the staircase were of stone; 
above this a wooden staircase was probably used, for holes for beams may be seen on 
the walls of the stairway, ascending at an easy grade. The decoration of the doorway, 
the large size of the windows in the tipper (Wars, the cupboards in each Hour, the 
latrina placed conveniently in the middle story, the easy stairs, all prove that this 
building was a dwelling-house and not a military tower. The balcony for the w atch, 
which we have seen at Djeratkrh, is omitted. The smallness of the openings of the 
lower stories may lie explained by the absence of a Courtyard; for none of the houses 
in the region has windows in the ground flour, except those which open upon the court. 
The ground floor probably served as a stoiv-room; the deeply recessed windows of 
the first floor admitted plenty of light without exposure to intrusion l ndoubtedlv 
this house is but one example «<( many < t its kind which, owing l‘» their great height, 
have yielded more easily to tie earthquakes 

Djebel RiHA. 1 he plans <d houses in the Djebcl Kill a underwent few changes in 
the sixth century, but their details show the influence of an advanced style. \ llla>, 
city houses, and snitiX| f single dw> I lings continued to lie built, and arc to be recog¬ 
nized only by their decorations as later than those which have been already described 

Ruweha. vi t la m. Two of the villas at kuweha may be cited as examples of 
the later style. One of them is i►f the very large class, with four interior divisions; 
widely spaced rectangular piers are substituted for partitions in the upper .story The 
tower doorways are 
provided with heavy 
moldings upon lintel 
and jambs, and an 
oyoliidoor-cap; those 
of the upper floor 
have no moldings, 
but a deep Cavetto 
door-cap ornament¬ 
ed with the ^ within 
a wreath. The upper 
windows are round- 
headed and have 
deep moldings; one 
■h them is a square 
opening, but the 
molding describes a 
semicircle above it, 
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vilij\ i v. Another 
villa is planned with 
its residence portions 
on opposite sides of 
the courtyard. and its 
vestibule in an angle 
within the house it sell, 
like Fig. 45, page 120 
The arch of its vesti¬ 
bule is richly orna¬ 
mented. The pilasters 

on either side are deeply grooved and have heavily molded caps. J he Coved moldings 
of the arch are ornamented with rosettes, and the lowest member is enriched with 
euspings, The windows are rectangular and have molded overhanging sills, rich 
frame moldings ornamented with billets, and a water-table above them. 


Yill.t \ \ At HJUth wi. 


Lilt hmcttt being tilled 
with caning in the 
form of a grapt -vine 
growing out of a vase 


Kefr Ambil. ucm.si-:. One of the best specimens of a building ol the developed 
style in all ihc Djebd RIM is at Kcfr \mbil, a small ruin, still the site of a modern 
village, in the southern extremity of the region. There is much in its details that is 


reminiscent of < lassie st\ !c and 
suggests a hind of Renaissance 
in domestic architecture. Ihe 
building has the plan of the double 
houses of tin- region: it is large 
and is built of long, regular blocks 
of w ell-drCSsed stone. 11 has been 
somewhat defaced by modern ad¬ 
ditions in mud and broken stone, 
for It is still inhabited. However, 
the main portions of the ground 
story of the facade and the rear 
wall arc well preserved The 
facade presents a doorway Hanked 
on either side by a window The 
doorway is broader and the 
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window openings ;ife Iarger than wv should expect to find in a private house; ya the 
plan, so for uscan be determined from the modernized interior, is such that it would be 
difficult to call u any thing else. The ornament of 
the facade is full of classic spirit. The symmetri¬ 
cal disposition of the openings, their deep mold¬ 
ings. and their proportions ore suggestive of the 
early Renaissance in Judy. Doorway and windows 
are framed in good cl ass it moldings, and each 
opening is provided with a simple cvmathinc 
Below the windows nths a string molding, and be¬ 
tween the windows and the portal arc two flat 
moldings, one horizontal and the other a relief], as 
if to frame a small niche. Above the floor way a 
fiat arch was constructed bv setting a keystone, 
two courses deep, ■ n lT the center of the opening; 
above this a single course projects around the 
entire building. In the rear wall the lower sturv seems to have been blank, but the 
upper story prcServits three interesting windows proportioned and molded like those 
of the facade. The jamb moldings rot upon the projecting course, and the uppermost* 
fiat member of the cap coincides with that of the cornice;,of the wall. The most 
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interesting detail of these windows, however, is the plate tracery which tills each open¬ 
ing. forming a stone lattice in two plates with fifteen square openings. 


Serdjilla. house.' One of the houses published bv M dv Vogue is in tile 
ruined town of Serdjitta h is another specimen "f the buildings in this district 
which, to a certain extent, return to the purity of class it style. It is what may 
be called a double house, that is, with two compartments upon each floor, and is 
of the ordinary plan, with porticos in two stories, and a walled courtyard. The 
lower compartments are each spanned by a single transveisi arch which was built 
up at tlu: spandrels to earn die beams of the floor. 1 lie soffit of the an Ii is alums! 
flush with the walls at its springing, the import being marked by a molding. The 
two arches, finding their spring within the same wall, support one am. titer at that 
point fhe lower story of this house was made more than usually high to accommo¬ 
date the height of the arch, and the wall space above the doors and windows of the 
first story was..pierced with narrow loopholes which served as ventilators when the 
main openings wen dosed t he ornament i> particularly ink resting, t Ur moldings, 
which are used profusely, an .pule classic in profile. Each of the A mi doorway^ and 
the four windows of the facade hits moldings upon jambs and lintel and st cap in 
section a cyma recta, all of which is suggestive of the facade of tlu house at Kefr 

'Li Srrie l'onrale, i'l. jj. 
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Ambil described abort In the middle of the caps of the two low vrdoonv ays appears 
a modest symbol of Christian icy within a disk not mure than to mi. in diameter. 
The two large rectangular niches with rich moldings arched above them are in¬ 
teresting m connection with the Christian symbol They arc carved on die left side 
of either of the Iowa portals I'he space between the flat top of the niche and the 
curved molding is ornamented with a semicircular, rayed ornament. These niches 
should be studied apart from tin smaller semicircular niches on the other side of the 
lower portals and i-n both sido of those of tlu upper Horn- The hollow -juadm- 
spherical portion of these niches is fitted with a well-carved conch, such as is common 
in the great niches of Hwnlbek These small niches, which art the most common 
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detail in the houses of this region, seem to have been used as places to set lamps, since 
the natives give this explanation, arguing from their own customs, while the taller 
niches may haw contained statues. The portico, as shown by M J<- Vogue, was 
composed in tin low <r story of debased J tiscan or Doric columns u itli corbeled cap- 
Hals, and in the -ion above of columns of debased Corinthian order. These have now 
completely disappeared, though the rest of the house in a perfect stale of preser¬ 
vation so far as Stonework is concerned. 

Der Sambil. jj dusks. 1 be most bcautilul of all the residences in this region is 
a double house at Dcr Sambit It is completely preserved except for its colonnades, 
which have disappear* d. It i- situated high alxn i: tin vast oi (Jit (* u n; its court- 
yard is of irregular shape, owing to the unevenness «d the ground. The plan is that 
of two large compartin', m- in iwu storio, and a narrow compartment at 'me end of 
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the house, which accommodated litr sfc*ir>. •'>n** of tin larg< roums is spanned by n 
transverse: arch. The i:< rmpordtion of the t:u;ade of thi- It-'U-c—il- pleasing propor- 
l t t >ris, its large and richly ornamented openings, symmet¬ 
rically grouped — makes it an imposing and beautiful 
monument even wuhout its colonnade. It represents, in 
a sense, the classic sty le applied to domestic architecture 
in a manner unknown elsewhere in the world, although 
not all of its elements are cla-wdi. Thv n|ji-nirtg> of c;u)i 
compartment in both stories consist of a large doorway 
and window, disposed that the doorways emnv in the 
middle of cadi compartment, and the windows arc placed 
between the two doorways in each story. Each opening 
js embellished with a Tull set of mold in gs of almost classic 
profile, the moldings Ol' the windows resting upon siring- fl J . |r i - naflw** »• lafir-Swniiil 
course^ at the level of their sills Tin-'doorway* hate caps ruddy curved foliate 
designs with the symbol of the cross in the center. The windows :d$*< have simi¬ 
lar caps uncarved, T" llie left of Llie left-hand doorways are two small, plain niches, 
Tile doorways of the stair hall ar perfectly plain \s is not the case in the earlier 
houses, the rear wall of this house, though much plainer was as carefully designed 
as the facade. Each of the upper compartments had a large rectangular window set 
upon a molded ledge, and designed with the same moldings and cap as the front 
windows. The end watt toward the south lias a similar window in the upper Moor. 




I Vcun watt "i h..u*; it Otf Samlii! 
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The same town Has a variety of city houses along its streets, which may be 
assigned to this centun. The illustration shows the end walls of two such houses 

One of them has 
a richly onuitnented 
doorway opening into 
its little courtyard, 
ami a molded string¬ 
course at the >ill level 
of its upper-story 
windows. The win¬ 
dows themselves are 
rectangular, but their 
heavy moldings form 
scumircular lunettes 
above them. The 
house nn the nppijjsite 
side of the street 
shows a window of 

unusual form in il- cm! wall, with moldings upon lintel and jambs, ami a cap above. 



Rt ,n ivji] ■<] t hum*- -it Mfrtjk'vvfi, 

Midileyva f hut mou pains were expended in the later period to mala the rear 

Walls of houses attractive is shown in an example of a town house at Midjhyva. 
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Thr photograph shows ilu jvar w .ill of a house upon the far sid< of a -treet, above 
the ruins of a house on tlu near Mile. The windows arc grouped in pairs above a 
molded string-course. The open¬ 
ings are rectangular, with mold¬ 
ings upun their lirndsand jambs, 
arid heavy (incurved ovolo caps 
above them. The entire facade of 
this house is in ruins. In the same 
town, near the polygonal church, 
is a fragment of house wall * show¬ 
ing an arched entrance, brackets 
for a balcony, a molded string¬ 
course, a handsome rectangular 
window, and one pilaster of an 
open loggia, in good Corinthian 
style. In the city houses three 
stories were not uncommon In 
many eases a single compartment 
only, in the middle or at one end 
of the house, was carried up an 
extra story above the roofs of the 
rest of the house As might be 
expected, most Of these high *LructUres have fallen prey to the earthquakes, though a 
sufficient number have escaped to satisfy- us that they were an ordinary feature. 

Djekadeh. \t Dji rad eh, in the eastern foot-hills of the 1 Jjebi l Rihil, near Rmvuha, 

an example of the three-story house is particu¬ 
larly well preserved. The photograph shows 
the rear of the house, where a flat wall rose 
from the street. The city house often had a 
rear entrance as well as one in the courtyard 
in front. This is shown in die illustration. 
Each story above tin entrance had its own 
balcony, as the three superposed doorways 
suggest. The uppermost story seems to have 
been the piano ftohile, for here we find a Large 
doorway with molded jambs and lintel, flanked 
b\ windows similarly ornamented. The door¬ 
ways below' are h ^ decorative!)’ treated, and 
ntfLx-story iioisst ui fijtrfiiieh, there are no windows. 

'See M. ik V-»niifcS icsicniimi,) j S>nt 4 crttule. Hk m «oil (kj 
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Id-Barah. fhit'si? A similar group of openings in the rear wall <*f a house is to 
be seen at it-Barah In this case il is the SfiCOfltl 5 ton that is especially enriched. 

I'll ere is no opening into the stmt lie low sa\ c 
the small loopholes for \eulikition Ian there 
was a balcony above, with a symmetrica! set 
of openings, and a doorway between two 
windows, all richly framed and provided with 
dentil moldings amt cornices, 1 he group is at 
dnee suggestive of the early Italian Renats* 
sauce, so well proportioned is it, ><► chastely 
rind so effectively designed 

Door wavs and Windows. The later 
period is remarkable fur the beamy of its 
doorways and w inflows, which manifest the 

greatest freedom in design and treatment. 

44nl with Sow* lit rw wait i^IWuilL , . . . , t . i 

Ruwlht ib particularly famous lor its beau¬ 
tiful arched vestibules, one of which will serve as an illustration. The villa t<» which 
the portal shown in the photograph belonged has been completely destroyed. The 
vestibule it of the single type, with an arched outer opening and a rectangular door¬ 
way within. The pilasters, which carry the arch, are like those described above, with 
deep grooves and molded caps. The arch consists of nin- voussoirs and ts adorned 
with moldings of die ordinary' profile: but each member is enriched with Some Sort of 
carving; I he lowest step is adorned with semicircular lozenges, end to end, divided 
by pairs of raised fines; the second fascia, with fillets interlacing in circles about 
small lozenges; the cvnta, with a six-pointedrustic in the middle of each vnussoir, and 
a cross surrounded by a sunburst 
in the keystone. Above all is 
a narrow fillet describing large 
inverted horseshoes, slightly sep¬ 
arated and joined by flic fillet at 
their ends. The moldings of the 
doorway within are similar m 
section to those pf tin- arch, but 
all are plain except tin Second 
Step, wjlicit is decorated like the 
first step of the arch. Above the 
lintel molding runs a row of fiat 
dentils surmounted by a eavettu 

cornice adorned with upright I’.iiu Jiib t lq a vtljii lit kuwrrui. 
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aUianthus leaves and a • mw within a wreath at its center. Within the vestibule tlun 
is a stone seat on either hand 

The forms of windows were varied during the sixth century, as nm hr seen from 
M. tie Vogue* plates. Some of them are so large 
that they might better, perhaps, lie railed open loggie 
One of these was found m a house in Kefr \mhil, 
appearing abrm the projecting string-course Ml tin 
second story. It consists of a pair of tall, round 
topped.coupled o[iemng>, St* pa ruts ■! by a i oliirnn witii 
molded f>;cM and w ell-carved (\rinthian capital J h> 
sit levs of the openings are designed like pilasters In cor¬ 
respond with the column, and the semicircular tups 
of the openings are adorned with a heavy molding 
which is returned at ihe level of the springing and 
carried along f« r a short distance as a string m* >Jding 


Doors. The doors *.f ihese building- were un¬ 
doubtedly. for the most part, of wood and have com¬ 
pletely disappeared with all the re*t of the woodwork. 

Whether there w ere doors of bronze we cannot say 
for these would of course, have been carried off 
early in the middle ages. but doors of solid -lone were not uncommon in tin smaller 
doorways, especially for tombs and other places that wen- Lo be carefully guarded 


llvp"F i>i luvill aj Khftti iklsll 



These stone doors w* re seldom math of tin native 
lime-tone, although a good-sized door of this mate¬ 
rial was found in the tomb of \ntiochosat Djmvaui- 
veil (see page no) The common material for doors 
was basalt, which was imported from the basaltic 
region about forty miles to the east of these moun¬ 
tains We have seen one of ihu-si doors of black 
■done in situ, in the lower story of tin- wab It-tower at 
1 Jferiuleh, and they may Ik found in a number of 
tom l ift in both tin nortlu-rn and southern groups of 
[Mountains. 

KhAn Sebil. doors. The largest and most in¬ 
terest tug example - an in the modern village of Khan 
Sebtl, built on an ancient site on llu main caravan 
mad between llama and Aleppo, about two hours 
northeast of Rmveha. These two doors are still in 
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list: in modern buildings. < >tic of them swings so easily Upon its ball -anti -socket 
hinges that it can be moved by one finger: the ball portions *il tile hinges are proba¬ 
bly set in their original sockets, for I doubt if the natives of to-day could cut a 
socket in a sill or lintel of hard basalt. There is a slot in each door for the working 
of a lock of some sort, arid a keyhole for a key, The doors are now fastened by 
means of clumsy wooden locks. The outer surface of both doors is decorated with 
caning in Hat relief, which divides the surface up mu* panels ornamented with Chris¬ 
tian symbols, l or other examples see M dc Vogue s Piute 83, 


IV 
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M idjleyya. iiaths. 1 The baths at Midjleyya. published by M. de Vogtik appear 
to have been built early in the sixth century. The building was constructed on a 
much smaller scale than the baths at Serdjilla, though the number of its subdivisions 
almost the same. The plan given herewith, which is taken fmm “ LaSyric Cen¬ 
tra lef is reversed from the usual position of plans in this publication, the top being 
south. I he entrance seems to have been at the northeast angle and through a long 
passage leading to a large apartment of one story at the west end of the building, 

which is now in ruins. The divisions of the 
rest of the bath are substantially like those at 
Serdjillft (page 165}, though the v arious parts 
are not sn well preserved. A portico along tin- 
south wall is an innovation, arid the location of 
these baths in the midst of tin tmvtt, with nar¬ 
row streets on all sides, differs from that of the 
other baths I removed die debris from a por¬ 
tion of the main compartment G in search of a 
mosaic pavement, but found only a number of 
badly broken pieces of white marble, tin largest 
measuring 12011. square, indicating that there 

M . „ .. was a pavement of marble tiles. At the east 

Fig. to j. run of bath Ji Midjley/U.* __ * 

4 , -Ntranwf /?. J^-ljMri..m, />. lurruii^: /<, 'Jltkflmu; Clld of tllC tSTgC hail thCTC IS U shallow IlidlC 
/. t, I fpitUi u ; ft blyitlu w, H1M1I liiitli ,V, TTH^ri^f. . i;.. i :» ,, 

i 48 m. wide, cut m the thickness 01 the wall 
At the base of the niche I found a square basin, sunk below die level of the flour, w ith 
a tow rim of concrete raised above the Moor The' niche connects at tin back with the 
watcr-condllit m, which is carried along the >idv and across the end of the building. 

• Ltt Syric Cwtoalt. J’J. 55 r Float L> Sync Ct-ulralp. PI 55. 
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Above the niche n 
broad semicircle is 
cut into the wall as il 
to receive an arched 
sente ture of some I* i ml. 
The re was undoubt- 
i dly a fountain here 
through which water 
flowed, but its form 
cannot he-deli rmined 
The south windows 
of the: main hall, open¬ 
ing out over the side 
chambers, have in* 
cised moldings, 



BabiskA. STOrH, 536 \.i> Hie bazaars of the sixth ccniur) were built in the same 
simple quadrangular style that characterized those >>i the fifth. < ftu of these build* 
mg* at BSbiska has a dated inscription,' in Syriac, upon one of the panels of tin. 
parapet of the upper story. This is the inscription which gives the name <«Sflrsw 
(stoa) to this class of buildings. Sts date is 536 \.i». This structure i- .33 m. long 



j'urti'o wf Jiia iu;u( t1 nun t‘il Ilimh i>l it.iln L. 

I’jiTt IV, b)‘t lifcscsi. M. 11 
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and 8. iom. deep, file portico lias two stories of seventeen piers each, imd was 2-5° m - 
deep. The piers arc 50 m square; the parapet is .90 111, high. I he photograph 
shows only a portion of the front of the upper portico, the tower part being fitted 
with debris. 

tn tin same town there is a Mill better preserved specimen 0! this kind of building 
ft was built in two sections, lacing a narrow street. Nte photograph shows the 
northern side, taken from the upper story of the southern half It shows further the 
fmnt watt of tlie shop portion of the building, with doors and w indows opening out 
upon the upper and lower porticos, Om may also s«s in this photograph the 
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remains of a stairway within die portico, a gutter on the tup oi the upper architrave 
to receive water from the slanting roof that covered the portico, and a leader cut in 
tin face >f the second pier from the left end to convey the water from the gutter to 
tin street. 


V 


iiru.Dixns nr V:\Kinr s kinds and or 


I NkNOWN OATHS 


I SHALL demote this last section of the last chapter upon the architecture of 
Northern Central Syria to a description of a number of structures of various kinds 
which cannot be included under the general headings of these chapters, add which, 
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in many cases, fur lack of cpi graphical evidence or strongly marked characteristics of 
style, cannot b< definitely assigned to an\ partial Ini ju riud ur century 
These building* include 
monumental structures, like 
triumphal arches and towers: 
build Inga connected with in - 
diistry, such as oil-manufac¬ 
tories and wine-presses; and 
such buildings as well- 
houses, garden-houses, and 
the like. 


Arches. There .ire two 
ornamental arches in North* 
ern Syria, urn- spanning the 
Roman road between the end 
of the Djebcl llirisha and the 
Djebd Elalakuh. and called 
il-Hawa—"Gateof the 
Wind”; the other, now in 
ruins, stood above the sacred road which' led up from Dcr Sim'ftti to Kal al Shiran 


Allft 01 101.iMl.mlL 


Bab il-Hawa. \Rt:n. Idle fomn i has lb appearame uf being much tin older of 
tin two. and, *n\ ing in it-, plainiw might I «i a.- dgned to almost :vn> \u i j. n| Ixi u 0.-11 the 
first and the seventh centuries of , air era ft is ait imposing monument, standing i! 
some distance from a small group of rums to which it has given it> name It is no- 
thing more than a wall pierced by a broad arch, and it is certain that thi Wall was never 
any longer than it is now. although u is longer on one side of the arch than on the 
other, for the return moldings of the ends were both found near V- Thu lint wall, 
which forms a buthvss, on either side of the arch, is provided with a projecting course 
at the bottomi'Anri a molded string-course just below the level of the springing of 
the arch : nliuvt litis rises the gn at sweep ■ votissuirs, perfet th plain, backed l«v an 
equally plain wall, its surface flush with that of the vmissoir^ which was . arri. I up to 
form a horizontal line above the arch On one side this wall ha- been preserved : on 
the other it has inU n don a, leaving the arch with its long voussoins without cenu m 
or i lamps to support itself—a feat which it could apparently perform until tin end m 
time. It, is impossible to -;t) what the details of the structure above tin arch were 
I here is nothing left in situ, nor to be found among the scattered frag mi nts, that 
could give <t due to the original form of the monument, its date, or the reason for its 
erection. 
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Der Sim’an. \jo k.‘ Tlit' triumphal nr* ii of D£r Smr&n was | m I ] isbed in restored 
form by M. tie Vogu£, ft was of a very different *ort from the preceding ai ^ Ii. and 
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may safely be dated at the end of the fifth or the beginning of tin* 
si\lh century. This is also a simple wall arch, bnl its character is 
more monumental than that of the other. It* piers an T-lonn in 
plan, the arch springing from a column on either side at the foot 
of the I , the arms of the T representing buttresses which give 
firmness to the design. The three buttresses on each side are 
treated like responds and have carved foliated caps below the 
level of till springing of the arch, corresponding to the caput the 
free-standing column, The voitssoirs of the arch rest partly 
upon the column and partly Upon the main buttriss, The face 
of the arch is absolutely unadorned. The lateral buttresses arc 
carried up to about two Thirds of the height of the arch, where 
they carry free-standing colonnettes that support ros*auls of the 
main cornice. The spandrels of the arch, too. are plain, and the 


cornice is carried upon brackets on both faces, according b> M, dc \ ngii£ s plate. 


Presses. There arc hundreds. I might say thousands-, of presses for the making 
of oil arid wine m and about the deserted towns of Northern Syria It is difficult to 
distinguish the wim*-presses from the olive-presses, unless we may judge by their size • 
those for wine-pressing may be smaller than the others. These presses are found in 
four forms. In tin first, which is the most primitive, the vats for pressing and the 
receptacles for liquids are 
cut in the surface of the flat 
rock. These are found in 
countless numbers in every 
locality In the second form 
the pressing apparatus is 
cut in the solid nick, as in 
the first type, but this is 
surrounded by piers winch 
nip ported a wooden rool 
The third form is a rock- 
hewn i lumber, an under- 
''round mill. In the fourth 
type, which abounds chiefly 
in thi Djehel Rih 3 , parts of die apparatus arc rock-hewn, and the w hole arrangement 
ts inclosed by walls with transverse arches carrying a flat roof of stone slabs, 

I.h 4 Hyrie iJtfttmk H- it 5* 
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(t) The apparatus of the simple press consists of a rectangular vm, 30 10 40 cm. 
deep, provided with a huge stone roller tapering slightly toward the ends. Rc~ide 
this is a smaller vat, circular or rectangular, presumably for water, and a deep, gourd* 
shaped cistern, ordinarily about 1.50 m in di.mn ter at its widest point. and ;t in. 1 r or 
less wide at its moiltit This connects with the ddc nf the vat m ar the bottom, by 
means of a small bore which appears in the cUerti, with a lip from which Llw oil or 
juice would drop instead of running clown the side l his cistern was covered by a 
large, fiat, circular stone which fitted inn* its neck and was raided upon socket hinges, 
lu many cases there is a wall of natural rock or a built wall at one end of the vat; this 
has a smooth surface and contains a niche for the wooden machinery for working the 
press. No remnants of this machinery were found, 

(2) In the second type the press described above is surrounded on three -ides by 
monolithic piers supporting an architrave, the fourth side being occupied by a wall in 
which there is cut a rectangular niche 
with m v era) wedge-shaped sh> h, like that 
described above. Examples of this kind 
of press are to be found at Kirk Bexti . 
kfer, Bubisku. Uehyfy kokamivti. Dju- 
vvamsi h, and elsewhere At kfer and 
Kirk Heica the rectangular piers have 
capitals in the form id inverted truncated 
pyramids adorned with simple crosses 

(3) Mar Saba, press.* The best ex¬ 
ample of the third form is fount! at Mar 
Saba, near the head of the valley be¬ 
tween the Djebel il-.Vta an d the Djebei Hsrishs This is the rock-hewn press pub¬ 
lished by U. le Vogue, and contains ail inscription m Greek which is otn of tin 
formula: used in funeral inscriptions J The excavation consists 01 two n»ck*hewn 
chambers, a large outer apartment anil a small inner chamber at the rear There is a 
niche, with a semicircular top, on the right wall of the larger chamber as you enter, 
and one beside the doorway in the rear wall The inscription, which appears a bo vt: 
the niche on the right, would indicate- that tin excavation was originally made fora 
tomb The tomb, made perhaps in pagan times, may have been converted into a 
wine-press in the fifth nr sixth temurie- Some Syriiu. graffiti 3 which appear below 
tht Greek inscription belong, in I >r Littmanu - opinion. to the later period 

(4) Bashmishll i-ress. \\V found a small but interesting example of tin- fourth 
ty pe of press in a perfect suite of preservation at Baslunishti, near lilt: north end of die 

*!,u Sjric Centra I e, PI iij, ‘ Onti Jit, jnmr 42. IV, Syt itn* 1 am! 5 
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t«nvn. It i* a rectangular building constructed nf ntassivi squared blocks of stone. 

It is i-ntiT' d by u -mi nil d.. Within art all tin- parts of a press, cut in tKc living 

rot k Tilt building k spanned by two transverse arches which support a roof .if 

large stone slabs I argur examples are 
to be found in tin I >ji b.-l Kiha. at il-B;lrah, 
Wflss* Midjleyya, and other places. 

IL-BARAH. I'REfiS, M. tie \ 'qgtifc pub¬ 
lished one of those aL ll-HArah.' It was 
a cmnuiodious structure; izm. in length, 
spanned by seven tranMcrse arches which 
supported its roof of stone slabs. I Ik 
photograph shows all dint is left of the 
building, ope end wall and the arch next 
U> it. w ill) some <>l Liu roof dabs m place. 
liWittlf. This p rcsB contained, besides the ordi¬ 

nary vats and cisterns, a circular table, like a nether millstone, which v. .is probably 
part of a mill for crushing olives before they were put into the press. 



Hass, tktss, 372 \ m W e round a large press at Hass, partly underground, hut 
whether it was originally no ur has been buried by the soil washed from higher levels 
I cannot say. Its interior arrangement differed somewhat from that of the example at 
ii-RUah ; il was divided longitudinally by two rows of three arclm-s early supported Upon 
square piers- These arches carried a stone roof like that ai if-BArah. \n inscrip¬ 
tion’ near die springing of one of die arches indicates that tliv- was an oil-manufactory 


and give* the date 372 vn, It i- probabh 
that these namin' longitudinal an:lies an 
characteristic of the earlier period, while tin- 
broad transverse arches belong to the later 
centuries. There are examples of both 
kinds at 11 Ass.. 

Ktellata. weu.-holtse. <>ne of tin 
most attractiv4 of the smaller monuments <*f 
Nuriheni Syria B tin piih .il. or \w H-house, 
at knll.ua The illuMKUimi SllOWS hQW 
perfectly it has been preserved and that tin 
well it has covered all these centuries is still 
in use. It is a canopy-like structure, with 
supporting a bamt vault made of long block: 

’ \.» Syrk 1 vmralr. Hi jj, ,$f> 
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four columns at the angles of a square, 
of stone resting upon M iuicin uiar pedi- 
*Pail Lit, iiini. i;i. 
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merits at cither curl Hie photograph was taken by Mr. ('.arrett: I am unable to 
ghe tilt dimensions <-(’ lIk- structure 

Kokanaya. i.Akiii \-ifnf 1 A charming little monument, published by M de 
\ ogiith is the maismdt fotysatt at kdkanaya, w hich i- mentioned here chiefly to intro- 
duet: the photograph which is on<. of many that 

serve to illustrate the beautiful accuracy of 

#■ 

VI. de \ ugtie's plate*- It stands in the midst of 
ancient olive-groves Upon the flat plateau of the 
l>|t-b ! Barisha, where a considerable amount 
of soil is still retained. The building is sipiari 
in plan and of two stories, the ground flooi be¬ 
ing open on two sides, and spanned by an arch 
u liicli supports the stone floor of the tipper story 
flic ground story scents to have accommodated 
a small press. The most interesting details hi re 
arc the column u huh div ides the tokeningon ilk 
ground stury^ of the north side, with it> delicately 
carved capital, and the staircase of ten steps cut out of a .single block of stone V 
staircase like this was found at Bashmishli It is not improbable that they were 
common in the region. 
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CHAPTER VII 

SCULPTURE, MOSAIC AND WALL-PAINTING 
IN NORTHERN CENTRAL SYRIA 

monuments *>f sculpture in Northern Central Syria are few and badly niuttla- 
-L ted; the remains of mosaic ape still rarer, although \vc found one well-preserved 
example of this arL: the remnants of wall-painting are tin rarest of all but such 
notes as I was able to collect upon these subjects I shall combine in this chapter, as 
addenda to the preceding chapters, for these three branches ul art are closely allied 
with that of architecture in Northern < entral Syria. 


S( UU’TI Rli 
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T is out of the question to expect to find well-preserved sculptures above the soil in 
a country like ^vriu. where the fanatical Mohammedan inhabitants during the last 
twelve hundred years-, and perhaps equally fanatical t hrisitan iconoclastic inhabitants 
of cc-nlurio -till older. have spent much time in the defacing of carved representations 
of the human form, and even of the figures of animals, wherever they appeared in the 
sculptures of Lhe pagan period of art; for the Sculpture that we found in this region 
was almost without exception of non-Cbristhtn workmanship, the only work ui un¬ 
doubted t hrisliau origin being the Agnus 1 Ksi relief,* discovered by M dv \ ogiie, w hich 
some pious man had carved in rather crude style upon the front ol his house, 

l-ur lack *»f any large body of monuments or of any considerable number of dated 
work- which would facilitate a historical or chronological discussion of the sculpture. 
I dial I review the MjVij.'Ct geographically, beginning with the monuments ibund lar- 
Iht -i north, and taking them up in order toward the south It will be found tluu most 
id the subjects may be classed cither as religious or funeral, though religious 
subjects often appear in funeral monuments. 


Katura. n \KR.u. KEUHFB. lyiitfira is the site of two classic monuments of 
architecture, the tomb of lv gimis and that of Isidores the former* a late second- 
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century structure, die hitter* an ■ itrty monument < if the lit ini century . and Imre, in .1 
to the West nt tlit. ruined town, are tile firs! sculpture^ to Ik- mentioned, owing to 
their position in one uf the must northerly points reached by our expedition I htv 
consist of busts, single, or in pairs, or in rows of four or si\. curved beside or within 
die tombs which were cut into the natural wall of rock that rises on either side of die 
’wadi. These sculptures w i« mentioned in connection with die publication of a 
Number of inscriptions - upon these tombs published by M. Waddinylon. The dates 
of these inscriptions3be between die years 195 and 240 uc The bust'* have been 
badly defaced; they were presumably intended for portraits of the departed who had 
been interred in the tombs whi. h they adorned To break the monotony of sulijr a, 
Wf find the figure of an eagle curved in relief in the upper part of a deep niche which 
forms a recessed vestibule before "tu: of the rock-hewn tombs. 


Derit ’A2ZEH. mii ici-. In the modern town called 1 leril Azzeli. at the foot of the 
Djcbcl ShCfeh Jterekai, an interesting relief was found, built into the wall of a com¬ 
paratively new house, It is partly covered 
with tlie mud used in the modern building, and 
was all but concealed by a staircase dial abuts £S 
the wall just beside it, hiding jnissibh as much 
more of the relief as it permits to be seen. The 
composition is that of a decorative panel, \\ hich 
might have been part of a frieze, or the side of 
a sarcophagus, \t Uu IcU sands a small figure, 
ry badly mutilated, but showing bits of well- 
carved drapers and an upraised wing, h is 
designated as Nike by an inscription * in excel¬ 
lent letters abus e it 1 hi> figtm holds a gar¬ 
land which sweeps in a semi Circle tu the right. 

Above the garland appears a bust in relief, a little less than life-size, and badly defaced. 
An inscription above Uu: bust reads “ Selene,* and tht attribute of dial goddess appears 
in the relief m the horns of the crescent moon which show above the shoulders of the 
luisi Though tht face of the figure ts completely obliterated, Uu drapery aeries the 
breast and die upper part of the right arm is well modeled and carefully executed 
Pococka. who published the inscriptions, found also the names of Hfos and Helios, 
besides a longer inscription. It is possible that there was a small figure uf Pros, cor¬ 
responding let dial of Nike, and a bust of Helios a companion to that of Selene 
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Burdj Bakirma. im ittMi m Uhl M i . f ile first monument of sculpture that we 
found in the |)jebcl Barisha v;ts upon the beautiful littK temple «>f 1 hu ng* <e tin 
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Antoninas, at Burdj Bakirlin This temple is described on page 66, In the gable 
°f en( i may plainly sei Lite figure of an cagk which occupies the middle 

ot the pediment. I h<, eagh stands in the attitude characteristic of tin bird of Jove, 
with wings raised hut not outspread. The exposed position of tins bit of relief sculp¬ 
ture has caused it to weather badly, ind it is difficult, for this reason, to study the 
relief in detail; blit the pose ol the figure and the depth of the relief show it to belong, 
like the temple, to <i good period of art under Roman influence in this region. 


Dehes. rmiu km. j i i s. YVc visited many deserted cities and tow ns in this neigh¬ 
borhood without finding further evidences of sculpture, until we came to l>clie>. 
On the southern outskirts of this town we found a narrow entrance to a tomb — a 
flight t'l step* cut in the living nick, descending from the level surface to a small 
doorway which opened into a large, square, ruck-cut chamber with flat floor and 
ceiling. One side of die chamber was occupied only by the entrance, die other three 
by deep-arched arcosotia, two on each side. Hath arcosolium embraced two njck- 
cut sarcophagi, running lengthwise, that at the back of the arcosolium being raised 
to its hill height above the one in front of it. The faces of the sarcophagi, the wall 
surface at the back "f the arcosolia, the spandrels of the arches and the narrow piers 
between them, were all ornamented with reliefs which are in various conditions of 
preservation, 

I he faces of the upper sarcophagi at the back of the arcosoHa ar< carved to repre¬ 
sent Roman couches; the head of each couch is adorned with a dolphin with tail in 
air to give .m easy curve, nnd turned legs arc executed in relief at either end. The 
lower sarcophagi, which have their sides flush with the wall of the chamber, are 

ornamented with masks and gar¬ 
lands. (>i] the wall al the back of 
die arcosotia are busts in high 
relief, one fit each, portraits pre¬ 
sumably of the men and women 
who were buried beneath. The 
spandrels between the arcosdlia 
are various!) ornamented. Be¬ 
gin ning at the center of iln west 
side<>f the tomb (left as one enters}, 
there is a group in low relief: a 
man, sjiear in hand, in a sort of 
chariot battling with a beast of 
many coils, This group I take 
to represent the Contest betaeen H.raklcs and the Lermtan Hydra, in the next 
spandrel, which forms an angle at one corner of the chamber, is a man with a long 
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jjjpad driving a volte of oxen before him. If we accept the former group ns represent¬ 
ing llerakles arid the Hydra, we may recognize in this the same hero with the oxen 
of C.eryones. The next spandrel, that in the middle facing you as von e nter, contains 
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a long-necked bird with outstretched wings, in the familiar attitude of the phenix. 
The lower portion of the relief has been destroyed, so that we could not discover if 
llie bird sprang from dames, but its pose and the crest which rises at the back of its 
head are very suggestive of this emblem of immortality. The remaining spandrels 
are so badly weathered that it was not possible 
to determine the subjects of their reliefs. On 
tile face of the central pier on the left hand, 
below the group which we have designated as 
Hcraklcs and the Hydra, is the well-executed 
figure of a lion, set in a sort <>f panel The pier 
below the phcnix relief is adorned with a large 
head of Medusa, above a squat and ugly genius 
bad!} weathered r in the front wall of the cham¬ 
ber. to the rigid of the t ntram t , is ;i po, r!\ 
executed figure in higher r< lief than that of the 
spandrels, but not so high as the busts. It 
represents a man a little les- than a meter high, 
wearing a long robe with large sleeves: in his 
right hand he holds a staff; his feet seem to be 

incased ill Shoes, kdici iicuxtc ttittiiitc u! tomb si 
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It is difficult lu speak in detail of the style or technique of these sculptures, far the 
\v;iter, which for centuries has percolated through the limestone roof ol the chamber, 
has Irlt :i deposit of time upon the surface of most of the reliefs and has wiai away 
office* No pan of the work presents a high stage of devcfopmciUOf tin an ■ I st ulp- 
lur< : but it i* all interesting in this particular locality. The busts would seem to 
have bCCU Stiff and n ude even al their fcfCSt, though U may not be Mr to pronounce 
judgment upm heads from which tin features have entire'll disappeared. I he span¬ 
drel reliefs, too, an- liadh weathered, hut the figures "u tin piers, which were not so 
much exposed to tlm dripping water, and the decorations upon the lower sarcophagi 

show some real merit, The small lion is excellently 
drawn and well executed, while the masks and garlands 
are quite equal to the best work of a similar character in 
Italy during the second and third eeuturies. 

Kefr FlNSHEH. relief, 189 \o>. 1 'artliur south in the 

same mountains, at kefr l inffieh, we found a fragment of 
a stele which preserved only the lower portions of a malt 
figure in high relief, and an inscription * of the year 189 so. 
The feet in this fragment are strikingly like those of the 
small figure beside the door in the tomb at Dthes, and 
may give an approximate date to the sculptures of that 

Stsiral Kdi Fitwl ,-'i ' ' .. f , » ,. , -■ 

tomb. 1 rom the position of the figure in this stele, it would 
seem as if there must Imw been another figure or some oiiu r ohjeu beside it, for tin 
feet stand well al one side of the center of the space above tile inscription. 

Bshindelava. to 1 111 1 W e found no sculptures m tin Dj( bet d- Via. but M tU 
\ ogiit; published a relief which he saw 
upon the shaft of stone that, rises above 
the lomb of T. Claudius Snftuider at 
ffshinddaya. I his is prbbabfy very 
badly weathered, for we failed to see it, 
though we examined the shaft for in¬ 
scription* 

RUWEHA, f INTEL KLl lf l-s We 
may now proceed to the Ojcbcl Riba, 
where M. de Vogti6 found die Agnus 
I lei relief. Ur had spent some time in 
tins region before finding any other re¬ 
main’ of sculpture limn thosi which 
> 1 . de Vogue had seen In one town 
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from which he publishi d a number of buildings, ive found a suggestion nf the sculp¬ 
tor's handiwork This was in Ruwgha, upon tin.- lintel of tilt- doorway -«f *mr "f die 
houses, which, by comparison, one would assign to the earlier period of architectural 
activity in the region. The design is a relief representing, at one end. a bust and an 
upraised arm, the hand of winch (now gone) seems to have lielcl a eantharus which 
occupies the center of the lintel. t)n the other side iswtiai appears to be the crescent 
iiiDDli. The whole relief has been badly disfigured, but it i* possil 4 i* to see that the 
head was prov ided with a crown of rays, which probably signifies that it was meant 
Lo represent sown deity. The tantharus is unmistakable, being in all respects like the 
familiar drinking-cup represented in the hand of Dionysos upon Greek vases nf all 
periods. If the crescent at the left side <*f the lintel represents the muon, it may help 
to identity the head with some special cult, 

Ktellata. The funeral sculpture of the Djebef Riha is far more extensive and 
more elaborate than that ol die mountains farther north In a tomb at Ktellatii, 
already described on page 64, besides 
die bucrania and garlands which adorn 
the portal, there is a bust within a small 
niche The horns of Hu- crescent moon 
which appear on either side of the head 
would seem tv connect this bust with 
that at Derit ‘Azzeh, which is designated 
by an inscription as Selene. 

Smnan. saki offf.iouii 10 i n i Other 
sculptures of a funeral character are to 
lie found Upon some nf the sarcophagi of this region. The free-standing sarcophagi 
raised upon pedestals, which are common in the country, are not sculptured, but theft' 
is another variety in which tin receptacle for the body is cut in tin- natural rock and 
covered with a huge sarcophagus lid. In some of these, one side of the tomb is cut 
down to represent one side of a sarcophagus. Two of this style were found to be 
ornamented with relief sculpture. One example is near :l ruin not far from ITikya, 
called Shn&n. The reliefs represent three genii of Roman type, hearing garlands 

between them. Alum: die semicircle described by the garlands were two masks, 
width are now completeK obliterated. The genii ;n> interesting for llleir grace of 
pose and the ease and Variety of movement w hich they prijaeiti. Itm b- r- again the 
w eather and the ruthless attacks of men ■> haiwls have forbidden a minute study of the 
execution. 

DER Sambil, Many of the saraiphagus covers described above are of the same 
srtj lr, shaped like a steep, gabled roof, with largi acmteriu at Lite angles ami sometimes 
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one in the middle of either side* The mils of these covers, which ate like small |n di¬ 
luents, are sometimes filled with sculpture, Wt Found two of this type, "tie :u Kliir- 

bit lifts? and one at Dcr Sanibil. The 

— — ■ + 

former presents a single bust, the latter 
two. Tlu tomb ai Dei Sanibil is of the 
same type as life sarcophagus at Shnan : 
that is uni siileofit is cut down perpen¬ 
dicularly and sculptured, t his side was 
almost completely buried, but the head 
of a figure protruded aUn> tile soil. It 
was something of a surprise, on exca¬ 
vating, to find that 
this one figure, a I 
the extreme end of 
the side, was the 
sole decoration, II 

proved to be a boxer wearing lb* ce^ttis on his hands and stand¬ 
ing 111 one ol tin position? of the contest. 

Frikya Kitr.lKPs*. 334 vr> - Near the center ot the IIjeljel 
Rih.i 1 1 ioh lit 1 among tin hills, t> .1 ^ie which is unusually rkh in W,, w i,l °' 

. ■ * , . .I ,, uu Jt Sfltulii] 

sculpture, It is a ruin called brikya, now inhabited by a small 

number of families who have built their miserable houses out of the ruin^ “I the 
ancient town. On die ouislortS of this min an: two tombs which contain tfiC most 
remarkable sculptun - of the w hole district- One of these tombs, situated tu llw south 
of the ruin, is of a form quite common in the country. It is partly rock-hewn ami 
partly built of w ell-squared blocks. The rock-cut portion consists of a broad dromes 
leading down m a gn at arcosolium The drmnos is covered In a bread barrel vault 
of masonry, The sculptures appear on the rock-hewn wall of the drum** and upon 
the spandrels of the arcosntiuin. On the right is an elaborate group in lijgh relief, 
lifc-sbtc, representing a funeral banquet. Two figures form the central portion of the 
group They are u mail and w ife redining upon a couch of the same type as those 
in the Debt s tomb, with its dolphin ai the head and its turned legs. The wife occu¬ 
pies the front of the couch, and the man. who reclines a little nearer its head, has 
placed bis arm over her shoulder, as we sec tin husband fliul wile represented in so 
mafiv Ktrti.-wan and Rouem groups, Before them is a Hindi table ujhui wlmli is 
spread the funeral repast, and oh one d*k of the table a little dog hah leaped up. In 
from of the couch stood a figure tu their daughter, executed in the round above and in 
relief below The upper portion has disappeared, but attacheil to the side of the 
t<>mb w < ftmiul Ok- drapery l rum the knees down, and a jug which the figure held iu 
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its hand \tthe trn<l of the couch, in relief. is the figure of a female slaw holding up 
the draperies of the couch. The interrelations between the various members of th< 
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group are not left to he inferred for thest are plainly written 1 on the flat surface of 
the relief The man was Abudrapsas, the wife was Amatllbabea : beneath the woman's 
name is written " Vmaihbubea the daughter," ami bed do the figure at the loot of the 
couch," Liirvne the 'lave " At the head of the couch .stand* another figure in relief: a 
youthful mate figure, completely draped, and holding in his hand a crooked object 
which might lie either a fickle or a serpent, for it re badly weathered. The figure 
and the attribute—if it was either of those which 1 haw mentioned—are those of 
Agathodatnnm * as he is represented in classic art, The inscription beside the head, 
however, reads " T'ijra A '; r tUr i .' 

Above this large group is represented in low relief a long frieze of small figures. 
The relief has been so greatly disfigured that it is impossible to make out the sepa* 
rate figures distinctly; but an altar at the right end and a seated figure at the left are 
quite plain. The figures on the right of the center appear v> haw faced the altar, 
those mi tin (eft seem to have faced the seated figure, while two in the center have the 
appearance of carrying some object between them upon their shoulders. < >n the 
Opposite wall of the droraos appears :i line of ten busts in life-size, now completely 
defaced; but one may discern that the heads are alternately that of a man ami that of 
a woman. (>vcr the heads of the men are written their names, Romanos, IWaos, Pan- 
philos, etc They were- perhaps the sons uf AUdrapsas, re presented with their 
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wives. In tin spandrels of the arcosolium are two medallions carved below the sur¬ 
face; one embraces a single bust, that of a woman, the other two busts, apparently 
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a woman and a man. In the wall of dry masonry above are two inscriptions,* one 
of which gives tin dau 324 vo It is a curious fact that these inscriptions were 
copied, though incorrect!), by Pucockc a hundred years ago. but the old traveler 
apparently had no eyes for the sculptures, for he made no mention of them when he 
published the inscription ', The reliefs were not hidden in Pocockt's time, for we Had 

to excavate only about one third of the funeral-ban¬ 
quet group; but the study of the history of sculpture 
had not assumed any very great importance at that 
lime. 

At the opposite end of the same town from the tomb 
nf Vbedrapsas and Amathbabea is another sculptured 
I mb ol rath' r di fieri nl ■ ha racier. This tomb is en¬ 
tirely nH,k-hrwn; there is no dromos. The slope of 
living rock on the hillside was simply cut to a per¬ 
pendicular surface. t hen a broad arch was cut, open¬ 
ing into a sort of vestibule about eight feci deep, be¬ 
fore a large tomb-niche. The outer face of the artfi 
was adorned with reliefs; the side walls of the vesti¬ 
bule were provided with niches and statues cut in the 
living rock. On either side of the arcosolium was 

Plan «n«l deration of Intuit J1 , . 

at j-'rtbt a statue m a niche, while small reliefs were carved 
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idmvc the tomb-niche* upon a pedestal in front of it* and upon the side of the sarcophagus, 
Vbiriotjs other smalt reliefs were executed wherever the surface offered room. 

Beginning with the face of the main arch, we find. ill the center, above the crown ol 
the arch, a bust of Roman typi set within a wreath of leaves. On the soffit of the 
arch b tlu- figure of an eagle, the head of which must hav- protruded just below the 
bust ami its wreath J’« the left id the 1 t ntral figure a winged victory, executed some¬ 
what eruddy, is li ving; with tin: stephanos in hand, toward the center At the extreme 
right is a large round face, like the face of the Min, not a Medina t\ pe, nor with the 
attributes tif tin (inrgon's head, but a bland, smiling countenance like that which wc 
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find on the reverse of certain old ubnls of l .phpsus. Upon entering the Vestibule 
we find us walls lined with statues in their niches, all a part of the living rock. On 
tile left is a broad niche embracing two nearly life-sized female figures in long draper¬ 
ies; both are evidently figures of deities, The first is badly damaged and has 
been stripped of her attributes, but her companion i> undoubtedly Athena, wearing 
her tall-crested helmet, resting her left hand Upon her shield anil holding her spear in 
her right The next niche is in the rear wall beside the arcosoliurtli Mere vve have 
a male figure, draped tu the knees. The face, like all the others, has been destroyed, 
but over Ids left shoulder the caducous gives us the due to the figure's identity. I bus 
far, then. w< are able to recognize Athena and Hermes On the opposite side of the 
arcosolimn is a statue which is not sm easily identified It is plainly a male figure, 
and is draped, like Hermes, to the knees. Above the left shoulder the end of a 
staff is easily visible ; this terminates in a blllb tied with a ribbon. It not hnpus- 
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sibk that tbii is the thyrsus arid that thv statue was meant for Dionysos, un tin. 
right wall tin th< im* sitddoitly changes; litre.- instead of a pair of goddesses to man 1i 

Athena and her companion oft 
the opposite wall, we find the 
broad niche occupied by the rev¬ 
erend form of some high digni¬ 
tary, seated on a throne, w ith flow ¬ 
ing robe- falling bekm the knees 
and displaying the feel, u hich arc 
incased in shoes. The venerable 
head, which is poised slightly 
forward, wears a Util tiara w hich, 
at first glance, we should pro¬ 
nounce a miter: but at the peak, 
instead of the cross or some other 
( hristian symbol, we find the in¬ 
verted crescent. Upon discover¬ 
ing this figure, we instantly called 
it a bishop, in spile of the * re scent 
upon till crown Hut since my 

return from Syria 1 have been 
informed by students of early 

Christian art and of ecclesiastical 
insignia that the episcopal miter was not introduced until the later middle 
ago, though it is not known if this was not a revival from more ancient times. 
This figure is unquestionably anterior to the Mohammedan invasion, and art 

production seem* to have come to an end early in the seventh century ; the very 

latest date that we found was 609, and the greatest activity in Christian art here, 
from tin. inscriptions, would seem to have been during the fifth and sixth centuries, 
One other point is worthy of notice in connection with the identification of this 
statue : that K the presence of the remains of a band which appears on either shoul¬ 
der, bearing strong resemblance b* the upper part of a stole; but the breast and lap 
of the figure have been intentionally defaced, and we cannot discover how these bands 
terminated or what the other vestments were. Nut if this be ihi: statue of a bishop, 
what is lie 11 hi ng here among this assemblage of gods and go*! desses ? This f& a 
difficult question to answer It is interesting to notice that this seated figure is exe¬ 
cuted in a style quite different from that of the other figures, a style more crude and 
conventional Moreover, tire niche in which it is placed is much deeper than that 
opposite and has every appearance ui Having been deepened after the original meh< 
was ait ft is not impossible that tu*> figures like those on the opposite niche were 
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cut away ami that tin- seated figure was then ■ ut in the -iolht rock some years aft r 
the original torub, which may have been designed symmetrically, was made Ori the 
whole, however, it seems hardly 
probable that this figure IS to be 
assigned to the Christian period 
the scarcity of Christian sculpture 
in the region is alone sufficient to 
prohibit such an attribution, and 
Christian portraiture was very 
rare at ilus early period. The w ork 
may be ascribed to a date later 
tiian that of the other figures, but 
still within pagan times, for there 
are other pagan subjects here of 
even rougher workmanship, or the 
cruder works may be contempora¬ 
neous with the others, but rnav 

■r 

have been executed by a less 
skilful hand. If this theory is 
accepted, the seated figure may 
Ik- said to represent some impor¬ 
tant official, or. perhaps better, 
some high religious functionary 
—possibly a priest of a local cult 
In the wall space above the 
tomb-niche are two small busts, in 
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rather low relief. They stand sub by sidi one wears a raying crow n: in die other, the 
crescent moon appears above the head, the pair suggesting the deities of day and of 

night. Three rather crude!) wrought or perhaps unfinished reliefs 
appear on the three sides of the pedestal or altar below the arch of 
the vestibule. They represent three musicians: one playing a bag¬ 
pipe, andanothcr an organ with long reeds; the third holding a large 
instrument of irregular shape, the surface of which is quite sinnoth, 
but we cannot determine w hat it was intended to Ik Xorie of the 
minor reliefs presents the excellence of style or technique w hich the 
large ones exhibit and must have been executed by another hand 
I rani lamijiutjrfityi There are a force and freedom in the st\|e of these sculptures, and 
those of the tomb of Yhedrapsas, which are not common in the later Roman sculp¬ 
tures. which are familiar to us in the museums of K it rope, and a grace in the pose of 
the figures and the flow of the drapery which show's that the artist'' were familiar with 
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some of the best classic monuments existing in their day The influence exhibited is 
purely Greek, not ( Jricntal : the bantpiet group bears tar stronger resemblance to tin 

famous Greek funeral monuments of a 
much earlier date than to the I'ulmyrean 
monuments of a similar nature that were 
about contemporary with iL Glut so 
much of the detail lias been ruthlessly 
destroyed that it G difficult to set urc an 
idea of the technique. The hover part of 
all the draperies and the feel of the deity 
figures in the six: on cl tomb illustrate great can and perfection of treatment when v,t 
consider that llu material is a friable limestone. Had they been executed in tnurble, 
they would doubtless take high rank among tin. sculptures of the imperial epoch 

BUROj Nt a k Shnan, There remain in the Djebel Riba three other sculptures uf 
importance to be discussed, iw<» of them cut upon the surface of huge rocks in the 
open country. The lir-u is near Shn;in, at a considerable distance from any archi¬ 
tectural ruins. It is situated upon a hillside: a great boulder has rolled dmvtvaiul 
planted itself directly in front of the relief, so that I was unable to take a photograph 
of it. I made a drawing of jt, however, which is given herewith I lie group in 
relief presents the figure oJ a man in armor, very nearly life-size, with a Jiuii standing 
behind him, a small liguo at his right side, and a serpent coiling up from a vase at 
Itis left. S in warrior is * i that type which we are wont to connect with St George 
or the angel tmhrki, though of course he can have no relation with either of tho*e 
personages. He wears a close- Hu mg corselet with --- — ■ 
flaps falling to his knees and a cloak which sweeps 
in folds to the H-Iil !lis hair fails in long ringlets ■ 
over his shoulders, lie wears no helmet; at his *ide “ T J 
is a short Roman sword. The body uf the lion is 
partly concealed behind tin legs of the man, but his 
head, with its flowing mane, turned toward the 
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Spectator. The annual ts w ell drawn and well cxe- 
cuted, the mane being represented in conventional 
Curved locks, but the lace has rather a human expres- _ Ll ' 
sion. On the other sidt b a large jar out of which ^ 
the ^eqjent rises like a stout tree; its head reach* 5 up RcWw r *nwShnSn. 

above the lev el of the man’- shoulder, The group is interesting in subject and design 
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Rbe ah. \ free-standing relief of different type was found at Rbc'ah U was exe¬ 
cuted Upon the side of a larm boulder that seems to have been cut, uisitu, to form oiu 
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wall d a building, possibly a u*mb The figure- was can al in a largt shallow nnhe 
with a segmental lop adorned with architrave mendings of I'ottnii-cL-m un profile. 
The moldings are earned horizontally along on 
either side of the curve to the caps of very (hit 
ami plain pilasters about .6o nv* from Lho sale 
of the niche. The sculpture is sn badly wea¬ 
thered that it is well-nigh impossible to deter¬ 
mine what it represented, < Ui« can sec only a 
human figure mo initial upon an animal which 
would seem to be a horse; but the legs are 
very short and the body is greatly attenuated 
Hie figure upon its back carries a long spear. 

Whether it is male or female, we cannot sat . 

A figure in some respects similar to lliis is to In seen on a coin of tin. lEmpcmr Philip, 
with an inscription whit h designates it as tin goddess of Syria. It is mounted on a lion 

and holds a long spear. Near the huge rock 
upon which this relief is executed is the ruin 
of a very ancient building w ith a limcl. in situ, 
ornamented with two lurcts, and an ■ u I sitting 
upon the ere scent. These are badly weathered. 


Relief 4i KWMi, 


WABi MARTHUN, 

in t natty re¬ 
spects similar 
to the above, 
was seen and 


\n interesting relief, 


r * 


Relief oi VWill Mnnhun 

photographed by Dr. 1 iUniann at Wadi Marthftn. 
bn this ease we have a deeper niche, of. semicircular 
form, but the sculpture is evert more disfigured. 

Again we find a mounted figure; again the animal 
is long and low. but the head is unmistakably that 
of a horse. (>n either side of the human figure are 
whal appear to be birds flying in air 

Apantea. Immediately to the south of the Djcfccl 
Rllta, among the ruins of .Vparnea, there are three 
monuments of sculpture that may be mentioned in this 
connection i Jive is the largo slab.f relief sculpture 
referred to nn pugr 57, which stands near Ihe middle 
of the grand colonnade. I he relic! represents a partly no id iTum grant) colon nwte m Aj^mco 
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draped male figure with a staff in his right band, and with his left hand extended 
toward a large grape-vine which rises from that side and bends over above the (scad 

of the figure. The head has been totally 
destroyed, but the body is well modeled. 
The stali' is unquestionably the thyrsus, 
and this, with the vine, indicates the god 
Dionysos or his Oriental equivalent 


STtlL.lv The two other monuments 
of sculpture at Apamea are gr.TVe-std.e 
which wc extracted from a section of the 
city wall that w as strengthened, at some 
late period, with materials taken from 
the necropolis Both are stria-of Roman 
soldiers, and both have Latin inscrip¬ 
tions* The first is the monument of a 
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centurion, erected b) his fellow-officers who were his heirs The 
centurion is represented in relief in the middle of the space above 
Hi* inscription. I In; figure, u hich is rather crudely wrought, 
ri clad in the garb of a Roman soli tier, with the military cloak 
flung back over the left shoulder. In one hand he held a sword„ 
the scabbard o i which hangs at Ids ride; the other I rand appears 
to have been upon the lull, of a dagger in his belt. 

The other Stele is that of a cavalryman. The lower two thirds 
of litc slab are devoted to tile inscription, which is in Latin, and the 
surface upon which the inscription is written is sunken a little 
below the outer edge, which forms a sort of frame, The upper 
third bears the low relief of a horseman. lbr< again the ground 
is sunken, and tin frame extends not uni) around the four sides of 
the relief space, blit is carried across the upper angles, leaving a 
small plain triangular panel on either side of the relief, The relief itself is not well 
executed, and the drawing is far from good, but the subject portrayed is quite plain — 
a soldier m armoi mounted upon his horse and carrying a spear. 

\, iili.-i of tile'll 1 stela; ?- dal-, d but, pitigilig from l!u character of the carving, tin \ 
can Hardly Iw- earlier than the third century. 
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HOMS, It will not be out of place to mention here a monument <if sculpture in 
l bnn which ha- a wide reputation aiming the natives and which is mentioned by 
some of til* earh Aruba geographers 1 refer to tin famous charmed stom which 
defends the . ity from sroquoris and has such marvelous powers that people touching 
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it Art: ri:rule reel immune from the* poison of i lie scorpion, ant] day laid upon h 
l it J id the wound of a person who has been bitten will cure ilu bite 
This marvelous stone, which is sup™ 
posed lo bear a carved representation of 
a scorpion, forms a fountain near the 
bazaar of Lin: town of liohis and is ap¬ 
parently mulling more than an ancient 
sarcophagus adorned with a large lJ i^ls 
and garlands draper I at either side, which, 
at a distance, gives a suggestion of the 

body and claw* of a scorpion. um4 m K™ 


187 
and car- 
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r pi I F art of uio-,.11, decoration ^ ■ in-, to have been commonly practised in Northern 
A Central Syria, at least during the Christian period. We tVmn>] fragments of 
mosaic pavements in a number 1 chimdu - and baptisteries, and a well-preserved 
mosaic floor in one of the public baths It i> impossible to determine from the 
present condition of the ruins whether mosaic Was applied to wall surfaces, but it 
seems most likely that it was not 

Khirbit Hass, Remains of an interesting mosaic were found in the ruined church 

of Kbit bn Hiss, ['he fall of die columns, arches, and clears tore walls of the church 

* < 

has not only buried the pavement, 
but seems to have broken and de¬ 
stroyed it. By removing a few 
blocks of stone just in front of the 
apse, I was able to find sufficient 
remains of the pa\ ement of that pan 
of the church t<> determine the sub¬ 
ject of that portion of the mosaic 
and to discover a few facts regard¬ 
ing the me 1 hod of decoration and 
die reel mil pic. As iri many the 
Roman and Byzantine mosaics, tins 
pavement seems to have been 
divided up into squar find oblong 
panels, separated by bunds of orna¬ 
mental design which were usually 
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treated in meander or interlaced patterns. In front of the apse was a long panel 
adorned with four peacocks standing in pairs, back t« back, with their drooping tails 

crossed. Above the heads <>1 the 
birds, anil between them. were 
scroll designs of flowering rifles. 
Tile space occupied by the peacocks 
is 4 m. I*mg and .60 m. wide ; it was 
framed in rich borders of interlaces 
and meanders The whole design 
was executed in small cubes laid 
with great precision in a bedding 
of cement; there are no traces of 
concrete. The colors of the mosaic 
are soft and artistically blended; 
MtMfe w tJiUJv.ii ui Rj.ie.it Ha*: rc ,js am | y c |l ow s predominate, but 

the shaded portions of the meanders are carried out in very deep browns, the figures 
of the peacocks are outlined in dark red, their tails are picked out in yellow and blue, 
while the vine pattern ft wrought ® green and red. The interlacing bands of the 
borders are striped in shaded Colors, and tin meanders are drawn and shaded SO as to 
give the effect of perspective So common in Pompeian mosaics, I covered the mosaic 
very candidly after making a photograph of it. tint l)u growth oi weeds about it, 1 fear, 
must complex. it> destruction before long. 

Midjleyya. The bast I i ail riiutih at Midjlevya also had a mosaic pavement, but 
the accumulation df debris is UVun nR>W* difficult to remove than at Khirbit H.is'' I 
succeeded in removing a number of fallen blocks near the column tcises of tlu. north 



aisle, and thereby disclosed a well-preserved pattern of mosaic work which was ‘] im * 
different in sty le from that at khirbit Ijnss. The portion of the pavement uncovered 
was that between two columns near the north doorway and a small space near by in 
the central aisle. Hen there was a ground of white in which pattern* of blue and 
red were traced in diamonds, squares, and other geometrical figures. The Work was 

well executed in small cubes ol regular size and fijtfni. 

Remains of mosaic, consisting only of occasional cubes ol coimed nuu blc, were 
found in Lhe churches of Dir kita, Khirbit le/iu, Iktkirha. D^r Seta, Rankfisa, and 
l^hes in tin Ujebvl Haris) ui, and in those of il-B&mh. SerdjiJIa, and Riiwcha in the 
Djeb.1 Riha ( besides those described above. 


Serdji[.la. mosaic i'av im i Ni, 473 a . 1 1 , The largest and be si-preserved mosaic 
pavement was found fji the main apartment of the public bath 1 at Serdjilla. The bath 
I.r Dunte 4 n«l IVcntrrc. C Mmur iMrtiwiil anil JtuiiUe.1wMcg«Bl^r a i<pi ft W- to-jfi. 
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itsHf was published U> M dr Vogue, and i~ rqpublished here on page 165; but the 
mosaic, at the Lime of M. tie Vogue- s Vil, lay buried beneath ail SCCOimihUum of soil 
ami debris from 50 to 60 cm deep. After a portion <4 Ihi^ was removed, a complete 
fiavcmcnt in mosaic was disclosed, broken -oity at one small plain by the lull ol one 
of the columns that supported the interior gallery of the apartment. I lie other col¬ 
umns of tlie gntiers 7 had also fallen, but without apparent injury to the mosaic 
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TJic pavement measures 8 • 15 m. diking it for granted that the entire apartment 
was paved. The longer axis of the room runs east and west. A little to the east of 
the center of the space between the colonnade and the further or east wall is a circu¬ 
lar band, executed in concentric rings. The concentric rings have not the flat 
appearance winch the drawing‘would indicate; the two bands between the outer and 
inmost bands are shaded from their outer edges, where they are a dark red, b> white 
where they join the black line. The shading gives a rounded effect, which is height¬ 
ened by the four elliptical disks at the cardinal points. The w hole is suggestive of u 


conventionalized wreath bound at four points, of black, red, and white, inclosing a 
Jong inscription in ( .reek, wrought in black and white mosaic. The inscription is to 
In: read from the west, as one enters from the door beneath the gallery. Next to 
the wall runs a double border 1.05 m. wide. I he oblong field within this border 
and around the central circle is filled with spirited compositions ol wild beasts, cxe- 
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ruled in colors on a while .ground The two groups which occupy the eastern 
angles of the field are separated by a pomegranate-tree, tile stem of which rises at 
the edge of the harder, and whose leafy branches, loaded with fruit, spread ■«til along 
the eastern side .>1 th. circle. The stem of the tree i% only outlined in black : l»m ih- 
leaves :ire represented m solid black, while the fruit appears in pink with a white Spot 
atone side. Ik-neath the branches of tins tree, in the northeast angle of the pave- 
ment, a tiger is seen leaping upon a gazelle. The line of action of the group, it Will 
be seen, i^- nut parallel to either side of the border, but runs diagonal I\ across the 
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finale The figure are completely outlined in black ami filled m with colors intends I 
to represent nature Tin tiger i- • venito! in alternating stripes of Mack and orangt 
'^hading ! > buff, the ga/i lie in soft sliach ■> of br-Avu and gray, tin; color «»f the marble 
. ubes decreasing in intensity from tin back down the side, so as to give an effect of 
rotundity to the figures. The horns of the gar die are plain black, and the eyes and 
nostrils of both beasts are strong!) outlined in tin same color 

The group on the opposite side of the tree represents a wild ass being devoured 
by a lion. This design is disposed upon a line parallel Lo the south wall of the room, 
and was apparently meant to be seen on entering from the adjoining apartment. 
'The ass, which has be* n thrown upon its back, is treated in brown, while the figure 
of the lion, crouching above its prey, is rep re sc met! in dark red, Men- again an 
effect of round ness is secured by tlegrecs of shading and by disposing the cubes in 
concentric curves. The eyes and nostril ol tin animals arc again accentuated by 
black outline. Cimventsoimlized waw lines .Tied upon the shoulder of the ass indi¬ 
cate the blood flowing from wounds mail- b\ the teeth and claws of the lion These 
lines nre repeated below die animal where the Mood lies upon the ground. 

Opposite the other quadra in ol the circle, on the south side, is a bear, running at 
full speed, apparently in pursuit uf its prey; the color of this figure is a bluish gray, 
black being used in outline ami for the eye and nostril litlow tlu bear a sugges- 
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tiuri <d landscape is given in a rock of slate color In the position corresponding to 
lids, on the north side. U another gray animal, with spots of a darker shade of the 
same color, am) a brush at the end of its tail This may have been intended for a 
leopard, though the tail would indicate a lion of some son. Tlui animal is repre- 
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stated as leaping forward after a liter, t he hinder parts of which we were able to see, 
though we did not uncover the whole figure; thusfc parts are not shown in the 
drawing, 

Between the two designs last described, on the west side of the circle, arc two 
large birds, one uf the stork family, the other a long-legged aquatic bird, somewhat 
like a crane. The former is executed in black and white, the latter in white, pink, and 
greet!. This completes the design of the field so far as uc uncovered it. 

The border is divided into two distinct bands, separated from cadi oilier and from 
the field by narrow bands of white The innermost band is yo m wide, that next 
the wall 42 tu, wide. The former is composed of a running design representing a 
reed-like plant, with stalk, -heath, and flowing leaf, which the artist has convention¬ 
alized b\ twisting the stem in alternating curves. The -paces between the leav es are 
filled with small figures, such as birds, fruits, ur simple disks. There is little black in 
tilts border, the portions represented in black in the accompanying drawing being, in 
reality, <«f g very dark brown. The leaves are shaded in colors ranging from deep 
red through orange to pale yellow or white. The shading gives depth and rotundity 
l> these patterns, as it does to the animal figure-, and the curved lines in the Setting 
of the mosaic enhance the flowing effect. The outer band of the border is a simple 
pattern of oblique square- in plain black and white, its severe plainness lending a 
pleasing contrast to the flamboyant design of the inner band of ornament, 

The style uf this pavement is rather different from that of any known mosaic, even 
of those which havt been dated approximately in the same epoch Hie purely 
secular character of its subject takes it out of that large class of religion- mosaics 
which date from iht end of the fourth century t<> the close of the Hyzuntim period, 
and place- it in a comparatively small class. We have here the advantage of a 
definite date given in the inscription.*473 A.n, The great mosaic from near lyre 1 
is probably to be dated one hundred years later, although some eminent archaeolo¬ 
gists believe it to be much older. Its decorative, interlacing borders are totally dis¬ 
similar; but the designs include animal figures, though these are treated in a very 
different spirit from that of the mosaic of Smljillx Tn tin main body of the mosaic 
from Tyre the animal group* represent the scenes of the chase: but the figures an- 
very small and form part of an elaborate arabesque design, being in wrought with 
flowing patterns of leaves and flowers. The figure of a bear, and a group repre¬ 
senting a deer attacked by a leopard, arc immature reproductions of the animals 
m the Serdjillu. mosaic, while the figures hi pairs, in the spaces between the columns 
of the Tyre mosaic, present similar attitudes;; but these designs, living minor inde¬ 
pendent portions of a targi scheme of arabesque decoration, can scarcely b< com¬ 
pared with the Serdjillu groups, which may be taken as parts of ont broad unified 
scene. There are here no real divisions between the groups, the tret and the rocks 
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tending t-» bind the various scenes into one great pii lure, the action of which is con¬ 
tinuous a horn the whole perimeter of the circle. 

1 he designs are inspired with ancient traditions that maybe traced all through the 
history of classic amj ancient Oriental art. and it is only the treatment that assigns 
them to the period of the transition. The spirited action, the skilful Use of color, the 
fineness of technique, are nut Inferior to those of mosaics of the imperial epoch ; only 
the outlining in black of each figure and even of the minor details bespeaks the late¬ 
ness of the design. 
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'piIU subject of wall-painting presupposes one of two things: either that the interior 
1 surfaces of the stones which composed the walls were made smooth to receive 
painted decoration, or that the walls were plastered within The remains of painting 
are extremely scant in ail this region, owing to the fact that the walls have been ex¬ 
posed to the dements for centuries; lull I found sufficient evidence to establish the 
fact that paint was applied i" huth kinds -T surfaces — the smoothed ^tonc and the 
piaster patina. The great majority of interior wall surfaces in the ruined buildings 
of tliis country are rough; in many cases one may see that they were intentionally 
roughened by a scratch in g~tool which has left in many places a network of incised 
lines. It would seem that plaster was commonly applied to the interior walls of 
buildings of all kinds: but this plaster, in the small number of preserved examples, is 
not of the thick kind found in Pompeii and in other ancient ruins, luit is a thin coating 
of hard cement of very tine grain, which is still almost indestructible where it has 
been protected from water. There is a little house at Bumukka (see page 79) 
which lias a number of cupboards and closets in the thickness of its walls. These 
little recesses arc provided with narrow molded ledges which project at the bottom, 
t hi the Under sides of these ledges, which are protected from the rain, we found a good 
coat of plaster colored a deep red. in the lower stories of the tower :il Kasr il-Benfit, 
described on page 156, when the wall surfaces of the narrow compartments arc pro¬ 
tected from the driving rain by the height of the walls, 1 found a similar plaster coat¬ 
ing colored y ellow and ornamented with crosses within circles painted In deep green 
The painted plaster lining*, of the great underground chambers at il-Mgharnh have 
been described on page 83. The methods employed here are exactly similar to 
those described above which were applied to the walls of houses. A number 
of partly built and partly excavated tombs in the region preserve bits of plaster 
upon their walls, often crudely decorated with painted designs of the grape-vine and 
other symbols. The vaulted dromos of a tomb on the eastern outskirts of Midjleyy3 
is lined throughout with plaster and painted: but a lire, built by some wandering 
natives in one angle of the wall, has obliterated most of the decoration A section of a 
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Jeep cyma molding, however, shows a fine bit of painting, which sceins to have been 
a continuous design of aquatic birds and plants, the best preserved of which i> a duck, 
painted in bright yellow ami deep reds, surrounded with reeds, A small section of the 
lunette at the end of the vault shows a flower pattern in greens and yellows, A rock- 
hewn tomb at Hummarn id-Djedj. near Shnin. preserves a variety of painted designs, 
most of which are symbolic. It Contains, however, two subjects which 1 believe to ha\ c 
been portraits. They arc busts, of nearly life-size, showing the head anti shoulders, 
which were painted in green and white stripes, as if to represent a colored tunic which 
was cut dose to the neck: the faces in both instances have been scraped oil The 
symbolical subjects include crosses and the it within circular bands of painted orna¬ 
ment in green and yellow, flanked by peacocks in green, the fish in green and white, 
and a design w hich strongly resembles a representation of the seven-branched candle¬ 
stick. This design was run found anywhere in the carving of the region, and it was 
not found elsewhere in the painted ornament; but a seal-ring* found somewhere in the 
immediate neighborhood, bears an unmistakable intaglio of the famous lelic of the 
temple at Jerusalem which the Emperor Titus carried to Koine. This painted design 
is conventionally treated in green and red. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE OF THE 
DJEBEL IL-HASS AND THE DJEBEL SI I BET 


I F one travels eastward from the lower portions <»f the Djebel Rarisha about fifty 
miles, across the monotonous, gently rolling plain, he will cornu to two groups of 
hills as different in formation and character from the mountains he has left in the 
west as if they were in a totally different part of the world. The hills rise at a regu¬ 
lar angle from the barren plain to form two broad plateaus that farther west is of 
oblong shape, as may be seen from the map, and is known as the Djc-bel il-Hass . 
the other is approximately circular and is called the DjebeJ Shhet. In place of the 
rugged and uneven crags of pale-gra\ timesttmc that make up the picturesque masses 
of the mountains of the west, he will find smooth slopes and fiat surfaces, strewn 
with broken fragments of black stone. These hills arc a part of the lung, narrow 
lava formation that, may be traced southward through the plain, by Amlarin and 
Selemiyeh. to I louts, and then again through the flat lands east and south of Damas¬ 
cus, by Dmer, iM-Ikljaneh. and Hardin il-'Awitmid, to the conical volcanic mountains 
of the llaurfn. We hear of these groups of hills from the Arabic geographers of the 
middle ages. The Pjebel il-Hass is now only sparsely settled, and the Djebel Slibct 
is barren and deserted, the resort of Bedavvin tribes who frequent!} visit Djubb Zcbed 
to draw water from the ancient well. 


I 

VRCHITECTI RE 

I T would be difficult to find a better illustration of the influence of native material 
upon architecture than that afforded by the mined buildings of this region. The 
dates of the buildings here correspond with those of tin later buildings in the lime¬ 
stone districts of Northern Syria, for they extend from the fourth to the seventh een- 
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tun hut tiir method of construction is totally different, and tins produced not only a 
separate school, hut a different style of architecture from that which was flourishing 
only fifty mile* to the westward at the same time. 


Construction. I here is probably no stone that has ever been used lor building 
purposes which is more difficult to quarry, to cut and dress than black basalt r yet lu re 
it was thi only material at hand, and the only one employed Architects scarcely 
attempted to build wall-, of dry quadrated stonework ; we found less than half a 
dozen bmldmgs constructed in that manner in the whole region. I he stone breaks 
naturally into wedge shapes, like the silex of which the Romans often made their 
ofm, y n fituhiftfttt, and these builders invented a kind of stonework which was not 
unlike the old Roman method in principle, though there is no superficial resemblance. 
Stones of wedge shape were used, much larger than those employed in rctietllated 
work, the rectangular surface averaging .25 m. square, though it was often larger 
and oblong in shape ; these were laid in horizontal courses. The walls were double- 
faced, the wedges being Set in mortar and the interstices being filled with broken 
stone. Dressed stone was employed for bonding at the angles, f>»r doorways and 
windows, and sometimes in foundation courses. Almost all of the openings were 
arched. The arches were not usually built of dressed vuussoirs. but of rough wedges 
set in mortar, with only the outer face* cut m smooth trapezoids. The arches, like the 
waits, were double-faced. Many of the doorways had lintels of cut Stone below a 
relieving-arch : some of these lintels were of large size, that of the north gate of the 
city of k hand sir measuring 4 10 m in length and .93 in by .70 m. square on the end, 

showing the possibilities of this oltdunitt 
material when there were fund* and labor 
to l>e expended upon it. Colonnades 
were, of cou rse, built of cut stone, and tlu: 
shafts and capitals of the large columns 
of churches and of the smaller columns 
of private houses are found in abundance, 
although piers built up like sections of 
wall were substituted for columns in 
many of the larger buildings. Owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining long bl-icks of 
this stone for lintels, the builders frequently resorted to the expedient ni joining tu*> 
pieces together by .moans of a dovetailed joint. Numerous specimens of this kind u< 1a 
found In the waits of the less important buildings — the majority of buildings, in fact 
— clay was substituted for mortar. Construction of this kind was bound to disinte¬ 
grate rapidly, and, for tins reason, the sites of the great cities of khanasii and Zebed, 
which covered many acres in extent, are M-day marked by mounds formed by fallen 
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walls ' 'vi n il In tin- sand that lias drifted in from the desert; for the towns in these 
lulls tv< n built fur the must part at the bust. l jf the '.lopes, on the level .if the plain. In 
all ul them very little is to he seen abo\ r the soil, owing to the list of day and a poor 
<j nnlity of mortar. The details may be studied from a few small monuments almost 
intact because they were built of cut stone, from a few fragments of wall which were 
tatter built than the rest, and from pieces of columns and bus of decoration that have 
not been Irnried in the drifting sand. 


Ornament, The tumbles* of the material in which liny wen executed prevented 
a high development (J f decorative details. I'lu carving is all of the dot, superficial 
character already seen in the black*stone doors which were imported into the moun¬ 
tains nr the west Architrave* arc seldom molded, windows and doorways never. 
Lintels are adorned with fiat designs in running patterns, or disks of simple composi¬ 
tion. i apitals have either perfectly plain curved surfaces or are ornamented with 
crudely carved ornament in low relief i he remains of decorative details in the rum- 
of this immediate vicinity are too scam for the illustration of the style of ornament 
peculiar to the bbnk-*timc country of the mirth; but in the town of Selcmlvch, 65 
miles to the southwest, in this same lava belt, (here are numerous examples of details 
in the same style as that of 
the few remains of the Djc- 
bel il-l lass and the l >jebc1 
S libel. Seknuydi is a large 
modem town built for the 
most part out of the ruins 
of an ancient dtv There 
are fragments here of build¬ 
ings in classic st\le, built of 
imported materials such as 
limestone and marble; but 
the remains of Christian 
architecture are invariably 

v 

in bleu k basalt. The walls 
uf the .Arabic castle in the 
center of the tow n, and the 
walls and courtyards < ' most 
uf tile house*, are lull of 
fragments of architectural details belonging hi the Christian period. There arc m> 
ancient buildings -landing, even in part; they were probably built in the unstable 
manner uf the budding- uf tin I >ji-bel il-Hass; but the fragment* referred to above 
will Serve to illustrate the ornament of this black-stone region of the north. 
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Four capitals standing in a row in a courtyard of a modem house arc typical 
examples of tin- orders as employed ill i *15 country. The first (Fig. 105) $S a very 




correct reproduction of a Doric capita); tile second 
(Tt^. 106) is ;l debased ami crude troaimcnt of the Ionic 
order, consisting of an abacus with a beveled molding 
at tile bottom, and two large round billets below the 
Fit 10s abacus, the circular ends of which are carved with a 
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shallow groove describing a spiral. These two quasi- volutes are not con nected, the space 
between them being perfectly plain Another member is introduced below the volute- 


in the fun 11 of a heavy 

strove all resemblance to 
* 

capital might have had 
(Figs. 107 and roB) art 
ames w ith square abaci, 
with very fiat leaves 
below the angle of the 
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torus molding, which do¬ 
th 1 Ionic order that the 
i'hc other two capitals 
steep inverted truncated 
The first is ornamented 
which curve slightly out 
abacus, and a cross in 


relief within a circle made by a thin torus, Vt the bottom of the cup is a double bead, 
lu the second example the surface of the bell is decorated with leaver of different shape 
from the above, wlikh do not spread out beneath the angles "! the abacus. 1 he fiat 
surface is ornamented with a cross of equal units, with a boss on either side above the 
arms. The double bend below is like that in Fig. 107. It will i>e seen from these 
specimens how meagerly the carvers of black stone in the filth and sixth centuries 
copied the forms of the classic orders, although only three centuries had passed since 
exquisite c!a»tc details were executed in this very material in the I hiun'm. 

i'hu ornament of doorways wu- variously treated. Selemiyeh affords an example 
of a carved and inscribed lintel set upon jambs which were divided into square panel- 

caned with diaper work in beautiful and 
intricate designs, though wry flatly exe¬ 
cuted. The inscription,’ with letters in 
relief, forms a part of the decoration of 
tin lintel ; it 1- dated 604 a. re Hut the 

eharaetcrislii ornament for portals in 
these regions w as the simple grape-vine 
l-mid -mi joti*. *f jiimSfe <jf a. doorway .it s- icuiiycb. pattern, i ragrnciits of lintels and jambs 
are fount! in counties numbers built into the walls *if various buildings in the town of 
Sclemiych. It is worthy of mention at the outset that the grape-vine was not found in 
the ornament of the buildings of the west in more than u do*en Instances, e.g., at 
Bshinddimeh, in the Djebel il-A’In, in the moldings of a large doorway, probably of 
early date, and ill the portal of the Church of St. Sergius, at Dar Kila, which is dated 

M'ari 111, Ink:. 
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537 ,v.n. It might also In: mentioned that it b very common in the early pagan orna¬ 
ment of the Haur An (see p^c 17)* This grape-vine patient was used fur long bands 
ur friezes, usually between two narrow bands or moldings that are plain, or can ed with 
chains, beads, waves, ur spirals. The 
stem of the \ ine springs at the bottom 
of the jam In from a tall amphora, 
and runs up the jamb', ami across 
the lintel in wave-1 ike curves. 

Within the curves are represented 
alternately a leaf and a cluster of 
grapes* or grapes done, The de¬ 
picting of the fruit varies from a flat 
triangle in relief with intersecting oblique lines, to a triangle made up of little half* 
spheres set dose together. Besides ihe grape-vine ornament, we find interlacing fillets 
with rosettes and crosses, and. in many instances a square panel at the top of the jamb, 
carved with dinperwork, or with a little arch supported upon columns, w hich may have 
been the symbol of the church, as may be seen in the lower right-hand termer of the 
photograph of the castle at Selemiyeh. It is a peculiarity of many of the inscriptions 
of this region, in both dreek and Syriac, that the letters are carved in relief and are 
employed as an effective means of surface decoration. 




Zebed. tomb, 337 vn One of the oldest dated monuments which found in 
this basalt region was a tomb on ihe hillside above ZeLu tl. It is of the elevated sar¬ 
cophagus type which we have seen in 
the west, and is built of large quadrated 
blocks of dressed basalt. The pedestal 
is wdl proportioned, and consists of two 
steps upon which set a cubical struc¬ 
ture with simple splay-face moldings at 
the toji anti bottom. The Upper molding 
hears an inscription ' which gives the date 
337 A.t>. The sarcophagus, which was 
probabh not the only one on the lop of 
the pedestal, ha-. 1 «a:n ruthlessly damaged 
by the Arabs, who iiave hacked away its 
sides to crescent form. In the illustration 
may be seen the low mounds w hich mark 
the site of the city, with the tuns of our 
camp in the midst, and, above the tents, 
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a small, dark object which i* the East t htirdi of Zebed, which will be described Inter. 
Tt» the right of the tomb a mirmu object on the top of the hill in the distance is a tomb 
like the one just described. The crude symbols scratched upon the pedestal ol the 
tomb are the tribal marks of Lhe ,\ivtb>, uhidi arc found w he no it there are ltedawin. 


Kasr Zebk d, 326 A.P Following the a;W/ at the twttom of the valle\ that opens 
to the MAith of /ebed and cut- into the oval plateau ui the tJjebel Shbet. tip to 1 )jubb 

Zcbud, at tin head of the valley, and then 
mounting to the top of tin plateau, one 
comes upon a heap of ruins called Kasr 
ZebetL These rtiin^ present a confused 
mass, impossible to measure accurately 
without removing some of the debris 
The general outlines show a large build¬ 
ing of crudely tut stone, divided into 
three compartments, each spanned by a 
broad arch which supported long, narrow 
slabs of basalt that formed the floor of 
the story above. From the great quantity of fallen material, it would apjiear that this 
structure was of more than ordinary height, of ihrce or more stories. GtOilped about 
this central building are a number of smaller structures, fjoorly built and in complete 
mins. < >ne of these had an apse toward the cast, the piers and arch of which were built 
of cut stone. It has fallen down; the illustration represents the cap of one of its piers. 
About this group of 
buildings was a rectan¬ 
gular wall. The jambs 
»pf two small gateways 
on the north side are 
still in situ; their fallen 
lintels bear Greek in¬ 
scriptions, 1 which give 
the date 336 a. d. 

Khanasir. jo.uu. 

The only other building 
in cut stone that has 
l'cen jitvserved in this 
region is a tomb at 

Khanasir. Tt is an 

. * 
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oblong structure, with its entrance at one end. It was originally roofed with stone 
slabs supported upon arches, but these have fallen in, filling the tomb with debris. Us 
only interesting feature is the entrance, which consists of a rectangular doorway, now 
buried up to the lintd. which has a symbolic disk and a (>reeL inscription, ‘ and a well- 
built reliex mg-arch above. 

UTV CVTI'S. Tin- ,indent wall of the city of Khan a sir was built >f rough, wedge- 
shaped stones >et in da}, and has entirely disinte grated. Fragments of cut-stum 
piers, and moldings with inscriptions upon them, are found near the gates of the city. 


vi m in r: vi }. 604 5 a. o. At the north gate wc found the huge lintel mentioned 
above, lying face down and partly buried. Having turned it over with the utmost 
difficult},sve found it ornamented with a single torus molding divided into sections by 
double bands, each separate section being adorned with flat curving in various pat¬ 
terns, The rest of the surface is fiat, its ornamentation consisting of a lung inscrip¬ 
tion* in large letters in relief, the lines being divided by raised bands. There are four 
lines of letters, one above the toms molding and three below it; the two lower lines 
have a large cross in the center. This inscription gives the date 604 5 of our era. 


( i t \ui 1, 495 \.o. At the southwestern extremity of the city rises a conical hill upon 
which was its citadel This was fortified by a double wall Hie lower portions of 
the outer wall were laid in four-* 1 uttrei] blocks of considerable rifet, and the huge lintel 
of the main entrance was ornamented with a large, fiat disk and an inscription dated 
495 v.od This structure is mentioned by Professor Sachaud 

Churches Of tlu large buildings — basilica- and churcln-vry hill' remains 

in these ruins. I In: ground plans of *j\ were sufficiently distinct for us to measure 
them, and their interior arrangement was partly made out from the fallen fragments 
within Only one church preserves any portion of its walls in an upright position. 
\1l of the si\ are of basilica! plan, though their interior arrangements differ in certain 
details. 

Zebkd. i:\sm n \ One of lln. largest nf these buildings is situated at 2 died, upon 
a knoll which raised it a little above the rest of the town, U was surrounded by a 
high wall inclosing a courtyard over loo m. square. This wall strongly built, in 
part, at least, of cut stone ; hut the sand has buried it SO Completely that it appears now 
as a rectangular mound with a depression in the middle where the ruins of the basilica 
stand Nothing whatever of Hr basilica remains above the ground i lie outline- of 
its ground plan may be traced with some difficulty Its inside measurements are : 
total length to apse 30 m., total width 20 111 , or 54 cubits by 3b cubits, Lbe old pro- 
* hm III. inwe. 311 * I*jim III, in-c.. 319, ■ l*jin 111 , itim. in Syikn utui i> ui, 
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portion of 3: 2. The apse is 5-77 *n. wide and 5.55 m. or 10 cubits deep* so that a 
circle equal in diameter to the apse could be very nearly described within it 

The centra! nave is extremely wide, measuring 20 cubits 
on centers; the side aisles are only 8 cubits wide. The 
colonnades consisted of fourteen columns each, with narrow 
intercoluniniatious only 2 m. wide, I"htso undoubtedly 
carried architraves, fragments of which are found in the 
ruins. No capitals could be found, though they are un¬ 
doubtedly all on die spot, buried in die sand, which is 
overgrown with a coarse desert grass- but seven of the 
bases. .55 m. in diameter, are still to be seen just protrud¬ 
ing above the sand, i hey have a truly classic profile of 
two torus moldings separated bv a scotia, and were raised 
upon high cubical blocks. Thu walls were built in the 
manner described above, and of such poor material that 
they have disintegrated to mere heaps of stones buried in 
mounds of sand. 

At the sixth column from the apse, on the north side, a 
parapet or chancel of stout extended almost entirely across 
the nave, t >n!v the tops of its posts were visible before a trench was dug across its 
1 rn fece. Five finely carved stone panels were found, held in place by rectangular 
pustN three on the north side of an Opening in the center, and two in the south side : 
but the parapet on the south side of the opening was not carried to the colonnade, for 
at the second post it turned toward the west, and one panel <>r this longitudinal portion 
is still m situ. The panels arc about t m, long am! 70 m high, the ]>osts arc .35 m. 
square, and the opening in Uie rail is just 2.35 m. wide; but tire parapet could not 
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originally have been continuous, for the first post on the south side has no socket for 
a panel. The panels and the |>osts alike are ornamented only on the east side; the 
posts have well-turned tops of rectangular form, anti their faces are carved with two 
narrow sunken panels with semicircular tops. The large panels of the parapet have 
raised frames, and the sunken portions are ornamented with various designs in Hat 
relief. The frames of all but one are filled with inscriptions which run across the tops 
and down the sides. Three of these inscriptions are in Greek letters..' and on» is in 
Syriac letters.* t >ne of them says that Rabulamade the f/imttPS. which probably refers 
to the episcopal throne in the apse. But for these inscriptions, which are semi-religious 
til character. I should have been tempted to describe this building as a i_ivd basilica ; 
for it is unlike any of the churches, with its very wide nave and its long rows of columns 
with architraves. From the few details now visible upon the surface — the profile uf 
its column basts and its architraves — this seems to be the earliest of the large buildings 
in the region. The reasons for this assumption will be particularly evident when the 
other churches are reviewed, one of which is dated 5.11 a t>. We know from the dated 
tomb above the tow n and thedated lintels at kasr belied that architectural activity had 
begun here as early as the fourth cen¬ 
tury, and I do not hesitate to assume 
that this basilica was as early as either 
of those structures. Dr. Unman n also, 
for e-pi graphical reasons, assigns the 
Syriac inscription to the fourth cen¬ 
tury. 

east chi mn. The Hast Church on this same site is 
rather more interesting in Us ruins than the basilica de¬ 
scribed above, for considerable portions of its east, south, 
and west walls are still standing. It is, furthermore, 
situated farther out upon the plain, and upon a slight 
slope, so that it has not been buried as deeply as the 
other buildings have been. Its plan is. in general, Lliat of 
the fifth -century churches of the Djcbel Barislia, a basil¬ 
ica with apse and side chambers within a fiat east wall 
Its peculiarities consist in an apse which is more than a 
semicircle in plan (almost 2to degrees), and in its inte¬ 
rior supports, which were square piers* set tip in courses 
of dressed stone, tall, and spaced like columns, and 
wholly unlike the low, heavy piers that carried the broad 

' i.__ _ _ .... Fig. 111. Piilu ami itr^t orally a uf Eml: 

arches of the churches of kalb Launch and 1 )ju\y aniyeh ( iiurtn m zo .e 
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{see pages 221 and 229) The church \< 28.86 m lung. from vva,i *° apse, and 
21.04 nt. wide; that is to.say. 52 cubits by 39 'dibits, which gives the proportions of 
the fifth-vciiiurv churches nf the westeni mountains- 1 he fiiHilberof piers is five on a 



side. They measure 1.10 rn. by .74 m. (2 cubits by 2 feel). The intercolumniations 
are 3.35 m. or 6 cubits wide. The walls were well built in the manner described on 
pagi* 296, The mortar seems tr» have been more dural tie than ill die tnujoi ity of those 
monuments. Thu lower courses arc of large cut stones, those above are wedges bid 
end to end. making two faces; they are smaller and rougher than the foundation 
courses, but are evenly laid with bonding-stones, in every fifth course, spaed by about 
a meter, and with ends projecting ami left quite rough, thus forming bosses regularly 
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disposed over the exterior surface. The doorway pieces arc of cut stone without mold* 
ings; the windows are large and arched The faces of the voussoirg are smoothly 
finished, and the wall spaces between the windows art faced with cut stone laid m a 
curious form of bond, long, narrow pieces alternating with very short ones, hi the 
interior, cut stum was used for the piers of the nave, of the apse. and of th< arch of the 
south chapel. The art h .4 tin- apse was built of large voussoirs of cm stone, but the 
scmi-doiiir. was a shell of concrete of true Roman construction. It probable that .ill 
the apses of this region had similarly constructed semi-domes: The moldings of all 
the piers were right-lined in section — a simple flat band above a chamfer; there was 
no other ornament except upon the lintel of the central western portal, which is de¬ 
scribed under the heading of sculpture oil page 308. 

This church may easily be restored upon paper from tile remains ,i- t|u \ stand. 
Tin south wall gives us ;i clear notion Of the arrangement <»f the lower M|,ieiiiiigs. and 
tile clearstory was m all probability similarly designed. 


wus 1 ini 512 a, 11, Ihe third of the large buildings at Zebcd is very similar 
in plan 10 the foregoing; but only two of the piers of the nave anil a small section of 
the apse arc standing. Again we find the curve uf the apse 
greater than a semicircle, and a Hat east wall, but the pro¬ 
portions of the nave are changed to the ratio of 3 2, as 

was common in many sixth-centurv churches uf the west 
The supports of the nave are rectangular piers, like those 
of the least Church, but here they' are w idely spaced, like 
those of the church of Kalb Launch, earn ing arches of 
5,77 m. span. There were four arches on either side, or 
one more than in the churches with broad arches in the west 
■Upon tin lintel of the front portal of this church was a 
trilingual inscription ill tireek, Syriac, and Arabic ; it was 
one of the most important inscriptions 1 in the whole region 
and boi i die date 31 1 a.t>. [ hi> was copied by Professor 

Sadtau 1 in 1879; hut it is no longer in Zcbed. having been 
carried to Aleppo several years ago, where it mav still be 
seen in the house of a native. 

MU’ALLAK. Miralfuk is situated at the eastern foot of ihi l Jjebel il-i.Tass. Il seems 
to have been an extensive tow n, situated on both sides of a stream which has proba¬ 
bly been dry for many centuries. Little remains of the town to-day but mounds 
of sand which cover its fallen walls, the leveled ruins of three churches, anil lIk* 
remains of an aqueduct that extends back into the hills Along the t.W/ an numerous 
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large cisterns lined with stone and cement, which had opetiings intt» the stream so 
that water could be caught at flood-time and be preserved lor daily use. The aqueduct 

is a small affair—a narrow conduit carried upon a substructure 
not high at any point. The three churches are w >nhy of descrip' 
tion, though only their ground plans are visible, lor all were budt 
like those at Zehcd, and their walls have disintegrated. 

NORTH CML'RL'H. Fhv North l hurcT) appears to be the oldest, 
if one may judge from very mcagei remains. I he plan is<>l tin 
type common in the fifth and sixth centuries : the proportions and 
the unit of measurement, however, are those common in the sixth 
This unit was tin foot of 37 m., according to which the length is 
57 feet, the width 38 feet, the proportion of 3:2. Tin ventral 
nave is u> feet w ide, the i pse arch 14 feet 
wide, and the apse chambers 9 by to 
feet square : the shafts of the columns were6'feet high, in two 
sections, and 1 M feet in diameter; the capitals were 1 foot high, 
and there were six inimoluiniiiatioiis of 9 feet each, which 
would make the space between the columns wider than the 
length of the columns, unless there were high bases. Can ed 
ornament was wholly wanting; the capitals were perfect!) 
plain inverted truncated cones, with slightly curved sides, a 
square abacus, and a narrow astragal. 

South ctifRCH. The South Church at Vlirallak stands 
upon a low knoll surrounded by a rectangular mound which 
marks the line of a w all like that w hich surround-, the basil¬ 
ica at Zehcd. It is the largest of the three churches in this 
place, measuring 27.40 in by 17 40 in. Its plan is tike that 
of the foregoing example, with the exception that it had a 
Square tower, a little over three meters square, on either side oI its western porta! I lie 
ornament of this church has rather more character than that ot tie North 1 Lurch. 
Its capitals, 78 m square ami .62 m, high fl ig t15), are composed of a squar* abacus 

se t upon a cubical block with edge- cliamfered off at an uiglt 
anti brought to a cunt which, at the bottom of the capital. coin¬ 
cided with the circle of tlie shaft, where it is encircled by a narrow 
bead-a nd-reel molding lach capital is ornamented with a cross 
in Hat relief, about which is draped a round fillet describing the 
lines of an inverted miter. This capital m ay lx* taken as a bruio- 

Fly. 115. CiipiUi in south ' * 

<imnii .,1 Mumii.il. type ol the cushion capitals of the Romanesque sty le of Kumpe 
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Tin shaft is 3.75 m. high, .55 m. in diameter at the top and .67 at the bottom I he 
base is r pf flat Attic profile and is earned upon a high plinth block. 


WEST nil'KUl. 606 7 A.Jx The West Church is quilt small; its 
plan is of the ordinary type, and its main proportions are as 4 to 3, 
being measured in feet of .37 HET length 44 fcfiSL “width 33 feet 
['here were five columns in each of the nave arcades. I he walls 
are visible only to die height of a foot above the soil: they seem to 
have had better mortar iri them than that used in the other churches 
011 tlfis site t hree fallen doorways of cut stone were found, one 
in the west wall and one in either side aisle There is a Greek 



inscription' upon the lintel of the south portal, w hich gives the date Kig. 06. iSan ■* W- i 

606 7 a.t>. It will be noticed that this apse and the other apses in 

Mirallak arc semicircular in plan, departing from the style of the apses in Zebed. 


II 

SCULPTURE 

/ \NLV two monuments of sculpture were found in this black-stone country of the 
\ f north; but these are of special interest on account of their subject, their execu¬ 
tion, and the material in which they were made. Both arc in low relief and both 
adorned lintels, mu- of them certainly, the other probably, that of. a church. The sub¬ 
ject in both cast s is the Blessed Virgin* holding the infant l hrist upon her breast, ami 
adored by angels. This subject is of special significance 111 this region, when.- several 
inscriptions relating to tlv Mother of God are found, and in comparison with the 
country farther west, where only one example of figure sculpture of a Christian char¬ 
acter was discovered, 

Khanasir. The cruder example of these sculpture"., and that which is presumably 
tin- older of the two. was found lying mar a well at khanasir It is a long, thin strait- 
broken inu* three pieces, which were put together when the photograph was taken. 
Tile surface is divided into three panels by fiat bands which also frame the panels. 
The central member of the triptych is square and contains, in the flattest kind of relief, 
the mere outlines of the head and shoulders of the Blessed Virgin, w ith the nimlnis 
about the head, and with eyes, eyebrows, nose, and mouth indicated very faintly in 
rebel i pon her breast one can barely trace Uk outlines of the head and body of the. 
child, with features even more faintly Indicated than the mother s. j he panels on either 

* hut ill. Jam 33* 
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side contain each the figure of an angel in a nearly horizontal position and in face view, 
with amis extended above the head, and long crescent-shaped wings falling on either 
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side of Uv. body. The heads of these adoring angels arc provided with the nimbus; 
their feature" are expressed like those of the other figures ; their arms are simply flat, 
curved I Kinds with live sharp fingers at the ends; their wings are indicated in raised 
outlines; their Imdics ore executed in almost straight lines uitii a perfectly fiat surface , 
their feet are not shown No attempt is mad* in any of the figures to indicate drapery 
or rotund it v of form It would be difficult to imagine a more crude, simple, and 
expressionless representation of this common religious picture. 


ZebeIj. -\ more elaborate and graceful treatment of the same subject, but c*|Ually 
flat in execution, was found upon the lintel of the main western portal of the liast 

Church at Zebod. Mere the triptych scheme 
is abandoned, and the figitn of du \ irgin occu¬ 
pies a circle in tin center, while the angels fill 
the spaces on either side of it l ire bottom of 
tlu- lintel i> adorned w ith a band of gr;tpc-viiw 
ornament. The stone lies fact upward ami is 
badly weathered despite its hardness. til fact, 
it seems t< haw been mUntionalh ills figured by the nomads, so dial portions oi I Ik 
design an traced mils w ith difficulty. The central group, m tlib easi. is < otn posed of 
a scatol figure ■ T Uw Virgin, about 60 m. high; the infant i-. barely visible upon her 
breast, in an upright position to the right of the center, as in Byzantine mosaics and 
paintings. The tall posts of the throne upon which thr Virgin sits appear on cithe f 
side of the group, with disks at the bottom, in the middle, and at the top. which curves 
slightK outward; each disk is marked wiih a cross between the sides of tlu throne 
and the curve of the circle which surrounds tile group arc two small disks, the one 
attached lo tin l<*p u! the [tost, tlu oilier to the middle ol llu- post, b\ ,1 wav) lillci. 
The link about the group is computed of a thin wrealli uf leaves, the stems of which 
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are tuiste<1 together at the bottom and 
run into the grape-vine on either side* 
i he angels are represented again in a 
horizontal position, but in profile, their 
arms stretched forward and their wings 
raised above their bodies At either of 
the upper angles of the lintel b a well- 
made rosette. Iiekm the angel figures 
runs a narrow bead-and-red molding 
just above the upper border of the grape¬ 
vine frieze. 1'he vine describes two wide 
curves on either side of the center, with 
two clusters of grapes cm the lower side of 
each curve: below is a plain bead molding 
The grapes are represented by triangles in 
relief carved with diagonal lines to depict 
the separate grapes. The lintel lies among 
die ruins, across the opening of the cen¬ 
tra) portal in the west wall of the church. 
The south jamb of the portal may be seen 
on the left of the photograph. 




CHAPTER IX 

ARCHITECTURE IN THE DJEHEL HA IRAN 


r rMlli architecture of the Djebtjl llauran offers a most forceful contrast to that >l the 
1 mountains tif Northern Syria, in plans, principles of construction. anti ornamental 
details—in all those things, in fact, that go to make up styles, Nil* periods of archi¬ 
tectural development in the two regions partly cuiftdded, that of the llauran beginning 
a century or mor* earlier than the other, and not lasting unite late; beyond this the 
architecture of the Uvo district- has almost nothing in common, excepting the classic 
stele that held sway in both during the second century a.d. 

The earliest historic architecture in the OjebeJ flauran, unlike that of the north, is. 


with the exception of a single monument, of native, or at least of Oriental* origin. 
This earliest style w.as supplanted during the Km pin: by the classic style, in which 
Oriental influence is hardly traceable, but which diffus in many of its details from the 
classic style of the north The third century, scarcely represented in the architecture 
of the north, has left mail} monuments in the 11 an riot which bear no relation to tiu 
architecture of the same century at Ba'alltek They are of a unique style, molded 
upon classic tines, yet full of originality and novelty. Again, the C hristian architecture 
of the fourth mid fifth centuries in the llauran follows none of the styles which preceded 
jt, ;ind has none of the beaut) 1 or refinement that characterized both of therm, but starts 
out m a practically independent manner. It i> simple and virile, strong in its crude- 
ne>s. but devoid of beauty of proportion'' or o! ornament, and it was destined never to 
develop a complete ami of design But the architecture of the sixth century in tin 
J1 an ran did not experience the high development of that in the north ; there seems to 
have been no " Renaissance " here corresponding to that which produced the wonder¬ 
ful shrine of St Simeon at Rabat Shiran and the splendid churches that succeeded it 
in other parts iU Northern Syria, The sixth-century monuments of the II aura n in the 
main followed the style of the fourth and fifth centuries there. The only conspicuous 
innovation -eems to have met with little popularity * only two examples of it having 
been discovered this was the dome, a dome of concrete, which apjjears to have been 
derived from late classic monuments in the same locality, with certain modifications, 
but not to have been related to the Byzantine domes of the >amc century. 
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I 

SOURCES AND PERIODS 

T ill: source? of the architectural styles of the IJauriUi, like those of the styles of 
the north, divide into two general categories, the classic and the Oriental. I’he 
classic influence was potent white it lasted, but it disappeared almost completely with 
the downfall <»f paganism. The Oriental sources, while their influence is more marked 
and more generally operative in the architecture of the IlaurAn, are still as much 
shrouded in my stery as an: the Oriental Mmrccsof the " native elements in the archi¬ 
tecture of the north. 

The earliest monuments tire pre-Roman. In general character and iri their details 
they are Oriental, with the exception of the tomb at Suweda. as we have already stated 
The inscriptions upon them are in Nabataean diameters, w hile some of the letters 
md as masuns marks belong to the Safattic script, which was in use among peoples 
of Arabic origin.’ The plan and superstructure of one i>T these pre-Komiin buildings, 
the great temple * of Ba‘al Saniln at SV, with its outer and inner courts, its inmost 
sanctuary, its interior peristyles, and its low recessed portico with hanking lowers, 
recall those of ancient Babylonia, Assy ria, or Egypt, while the plan and superstructure 
of another great building with similar details, the temple : at Su wed a. present a perip- 
terns designed upon classic lines, but treated with details almost entirely foreign to the 
classic style. Some of these details in both monuments—the inverted capital liases 
of the columns, for instance — are a> purely Persian as if they had been imported from 
Persepolis; but the capitals Of th& 9 £ columns ami the architrave above them arc not 
Persian so far as mav In: discovered front the remains ul Persian architecture, nor are 

ft 

they Greek l do nut mean that the bases just referred to were necessarily adopted 
from Persian architecture these bases and those of Purse pul is may o\v< their origin to 
,1 common and remote ancestor, or the resemblance may be lortuiious; but these are 
the nnl\ details m this earliest architecture id the Hainan for which Counu rpart may 
be found in the existing remains of other known styles. The style ui these buildings 
is sufficiently unique to deserve a name of Its, own, and, on account of the inscriptions 
containing Nabataxm names found in connection with it. we may call it tentatively the 
Nabatiean style, 

M 

The Auranitis or llauritn was* ceded to the kingdom of Herod the Great in 23 
and a change in the architectural style of the buildings ol the ll.turan i> found that 
corresponds to this political change. Tin; restorations of the temple at Sib executed 
under Herod and his successors, fragments of which lime been found, present new 

♦ St-e Pan tV T inmnluuiou to Saietk: Insdiptiotn, 
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sly It'S of ornament. The origin of Lbb Herodum style is a matter about which practD 
calk nothing is known. 

\rchiU ctur< of a purely classic character i- represented in tile Hauran m two dDtim l 
periods of Roman influence, the first flourishing in the second century, during thetiim 
of the Antoni no: the second coming in the middle of the third century, when tin ac¬ 
cession of an Arab to the imperial throne revived the Roman interest in the land of his 
birth. The styles of these two periods are as distinct as possible, within tin limits "f 
classic canons; the earlier style is unmistakable from its resemblance to the arcliitcc- 

W 

turi nf the \ntonine cm[>emrs throughout the length and breadth of the Roman Um¬ 
pire : the later style is peculiar, haying an individuality of its own 

The advent of Christianity, as a temporal power, found little expression in llu art hi- 
tecture that was designed to accommodate it; yet the basil ical churches of Lhi~ n giun 
are uniijui in history, and the domical structures stand by themselves They are 
apparently the creation of native genius, uninfluenced by the domed construction (l1 
tile Romans or by that of the Byzantine builders As will he shown in the following 
descriptions, these structures are of the highest interest from the standpoint of con- 
strm turn ; but their builders seem to have giv en little thought Lo appearances, for these 
monuments an plain to the point of ugliness on the exterior, while the interiors arc 
bare, dark, and unadorned. 

before taking up the description of the monuments according to the various periods 
to which they belong, we may examine in general the methods of construction and of 
ornament that were employed in them. 


M 

METHODS or CON ST R ATT! ON 

VS ha- already been related in the introductory chapter of this book, construction in 
the I )jcbe! I lauran was greatly influenced by the material at hand which consisted 
solely of black basalt No other stone was available, and wood -elms to hav< ben 
very rare. Nevertheless wood was certainly employed In the pre-Roman builders, 
and Lhi' must have been imported, unless there wen native forests at that Lime, w lrivh 
were exhausted before the great mass of buildings in lie Djeljel Hauran wai constructed. 
The Roman temples demanded wood for the construction of their roofs, and this 
material was forthcoming for a number of them: but for others, especially the smaller 
structures, a compromise was made by which the rlas-ie indicated style was preserved 
in the outward aspect, and a native form of construe lion, in which the transverse arch 
was substituted for beams, was employed for the stum- roof and it- interior supports 
This combination was employed for must of the structures of the third centurv \\ ith 
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tin beginning uf the Christian period in the fourth century the classic snlc enured) 
disappears, and Use native system of building holds lull -ovay classic forms of deco¬ 
ration arc systematically av oided, and nothing was introduced to take their place. I In 
interior arrangement of buildings is much the same as it had ln:en during tin latter 
half of tin pagan period ; but when the classic portico, the classic frieze and « ntablntun 
fell into disuse, the fayuJes and outer walls became as plain and uninteresting as the 
walls of fortifications, 

Walls. The architecture of the Hainan offers a huge variety in die matter of wall 
construction. The earliest dated monuments were Imill of quadrated blocks of basalt 
of fair size, perfectly jointed and finished, and laid dry. In a number id casts the 
finish was so high us to give almost an « fleet of a polish. \ small number of monu¬ 
ments present well-built walls of masonry in large blocks with roi.k face and drafted 
edges. Ouadrated blocks were employed in all the buildings of certain Roman origin 
down to the third century', when, in many uf the buildings which may probably be 
attributed to the Kmc of rlu: Emperor 1 'hilip. the \rab, walls of concrete faced with 
ashler were introduced, and mortar was used in some cases for the joints of the quad- 
rated work. 

But it is quite improbable that all the buildings in die I lauriin of dv. first two centuries 
of our era were constructed of cut stone, considering the enormous difficulty uf work¬ 
ing a material its hard 
as basalt. Many of 
them, it is true, are so 
constructed, but these 
arc, for the most part, 
temples or other build - 
mgs of a monumental 
character that would 
naturally have been 
built in the best style 
of their day. There 
arc, however, large 
numbers of structures 
of uncertain date, pri¬ 
vate houses chiefly, 
u hose walls were built 
in a totally different 
manner* which may have belonged to the first or second century, f he sc undated 

walls art: of three varieties: those built of roughly quadrated blocks laid dry, those 
bulk of wedge-shaped s umes laid end to cud m the middle of the wall, forming a 
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regular bond upon both faces of the wall, with interstices filled in with broken stones, 
and those built in the same manner, but u iili clay or mortar used as a bedding. ^ ‘dl* 
of this character; it will be remembered, were common in the black-stone country- of 
the north, — the Djebel H-1 lass,— but in the [faitran they are much better preserved. 
These wails were perhaps originally covered with some kind of stucco. 


Column and Pier. So long as the tf a heated style was in vogue in the Han ran, 
the column was as common a detail of architecture here as in any land where the 
classic style obtained. Peripteral temples, prostyle temples, and temples in antis gave 
ample scope for the employment of the column, while the courtyards of some of the 
earlier private houses boasted two—story porticos of basalt. I he shafts of these 
columns, though generally not more than .40 in. in diameter, were seldom monolithic 
All the classic orders were represented, besides the new- order that belonged to the 
earliest, or Nnbatxan, period. But when the classic style had run its course, and an 
arcuated style took its place, the column seems to have disappeared almost completely, 
amt a pier of stjuan. nr rectangular plan, built up of -.mall squared blocks, became the 
common support The pier had undoubtedly been in use even in the second century 
an interior support; but after the beginning of the fourth century its employment 
was almost universal. This pier had not the form ol a simple, upright support like 
those which we have seen in the Djebel il-Htiss fpage 3^3) I *t was a lar more elabo¬ 


rately designed piece of construction, and its functions w ere more complex, as we shall 
see in the next section, for in some cases a single pier was carried up two stories and 


received the imposts of no less than 


five arches at three different 


levels. 


The Arch. The arch was probably known in the Haur&n when the Romans came. 
Vs early as the second century it laid become a rival of the lintel in the buildings 
erected under Roman rule. In a number of cases it invaded the temple porticos:and 
was adorned with the ornaments of the architrave and fnezi in a broad span above 
the central internitumniation of the pmnaos. Within the temples it was used as a 
transverse support upon which a gabled wall was built to carry the ends of stone slabs 
u ith which the eel la was roofed But the must important function of the arch in the 
llauritt is to be found in structures of t&ilical plan. The earliest basilica in this 
region, that of SliakkS. is probably to be dated at the end of the second century or 
early in the third. In this building the arch plays a part far more important than in 
the basilicas of the north, where it simply supplied the place of a lintel between two 
columns: for here the whole structure is planned on an arcuated system. It consists 
of a nave divided into central and side aisles h\ two row-. of low square piers. These 
piers support, first, a series of great transverse arches which span the wide central aisle; 
secondly, a set of longitudinal arches of narrow span and about half as high as the 
transverse arches; and, thirdly, two transverse arches, one above the other, one of 
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which spans the side aisle, and the other the triforium gallery above it The crown 
of the upper arch reaches tu tile crown level of the great arch. The arrangement is 
thus, in fact, a succession of transverse walls, each pierced hy five arches and connected 
by longitudinal arches at the level of the gallery From one of these walls to the oilier 
w ere laid the stone slabs which formed the flat roof of the basilica. 

In the domestic architecture of all periods in the Ilauraii. the transverse arch was 
the main support of intermediate floors and of the roofs of all private houses, and, in 
fact, .til kinds of buildings excepting temples had flat roofs of stone. The arch was 
never employed above doorways except in a few instanci s w here it serves to discharge 
the load above abroad lintel 


Vault and Dome, Vaulting was introduced into the Hauran at a compuraiivelv 
late date The cross-vault of cut stone was hardly known at all outside of Pfcji'iippopolis, 
but domes and vaults of concrete seem to have been common after the middle nl the 
third century It is possible that two of the buildings of earlier date may have had 
domes of concrete, but there is not proof of it (SCC page 370) When the Hinpcrur 
Philip built the city which bore lus name,—the modern Shchba,— he seems to have 
brought many ideas fmin Rome, and among them the vault and dome of concrete, 
which were employed to cover the oblong and circular chambers of Ids great baths and 
other structures. No other barrel vaults besides these are known to have existed in 
the SI ail ran, but domes were quite common, When applied to a square plan, these 
were not suspended upon pendentives, but were set upon a ring funned at the lop el 
the rectangular walls by laying flat pieces of stone across the- angles. In the same 
manner were built the Christian domes which were applied to octagonal substructures; 
only one of these has been preserved, and it is wry interesting to notice that a cross- 
section of it shows neither the semicircle of the Roman dome nor the ellipse, with 
major axis horizontal, of 1 -Iagia Sophia, but an ellipse with it* major axis vertical, like 
the mud knbhch of the most ancient as well as the most modern v illages in the plains of 
Northern Syria and Mesopotamia. All of the domes shown in M. dc \ oghes resto¬ 
rations are of semicircular section, but, in view of the single preserved example, 1 am 
inclined to believe that all of these domes had the form of an erect ellipse, because 
this form requires mi centering Semi-domes of concrete were employed ior apsidal 
constructions in the late classic and Christian periods, 


Corbeling. Of the minor details of construction none is more important than the 
corbel courses which projected from walls at any level where horizontal slabs of stone 
were to be supported, whether for roofs or intermediate floors. I hey consist usually 
of two courses, the upper course projecting beyond the lower, and thus providing a 
securer impost for the ends of the stabs. They are systematically used above the 
great transverse arches of basilicas and other structures, extending on both sides and 
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forming, m section, a T with the arch waft to receive die ends of two sets of slabs. In 
tlu - [U.ni chambers of private Houses which are spanned by a transverse arch, thi n: 
Mirbel courses, pro]iailing from lilt; side walls and upon both sifils of die art li wall 
leave very Mule space to be bridged l a the slabs, which were necessarily Lhe niosiev- 
|tensive part id die building material. 


Ill 

ORNAMENT 

'piir: characteristics of a style are. of course, best studied in its ornamental tic tails 
1 The architecture of the first four centuries in the I lauran. beginning with the first 
century u c\, affords a ricli variety of ornament 

The Orders, The earliest columns ami architraves of the Uanr:in, those which 
belong to the styU that I have called Nabatiean. present a practically new order, with 
inverted foliate capitals for bases, unfiuted shafts without entasis, and capitals that 
have only the faintest resemblance to the t nrinthicin order. These capitals arc 
nothing, Lit fact, but the square, convex capitals of the rock-hewn facades of the 
VibaUeau tombs found by Mr Charles M Doughty 1 at Beyt Akhriymat. in central 
Arabia, clothed with a single row of long leaves (not acanthus), and embellished with 
bun- upon their (aces, ITu- architrave have little in common with those of classic 
.ir. hitccture, «»r of any other k excepting liiat of these same tombs, though they are 
far richer in ornament than those crude carvings, which were executed in a soft and 
friable rock I Hiring tlu: classic period the full gamut of the orders was run. begin¬ 
ning with n pre-koumn form of Doric without bases, having :i plain architrave, tri- 
g| vphs in tie frieze, and an f werhanging cymatium m the cornice, all far more t .reck 
than anything preserved in Rome 1 rnler the Amoniius the Corinthian order pre¬ 
dominated. although the Composite met with some fav or Both order* were employed 
in their nufti ornate forms, yet with firmness and dignity. The «lain mite comkc with 
consoles, whicli usually uccompanics these orders, seems not. to have been used, The 
1 ojijl order came late, and then in a somew hat debased form, under the Emperor Philip 
\L lhe same lime an ungainly capital was introduced, in the form of a square block 
with sides molded in the profile of a Doric capital Columns and architraves were 
very ran in tin: ( hristian pern id. 

Moldings The pre-Roman architecture of tin I lauran presents moldings of at 
least three different periods. Those of the earliest historic monument in the Huuran 
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— the tomb of Itaniralli :tl SuwTida— an purely classic in profile; those which woultl 
seem to represent the next period exhibit a curious mixture of classic and kVictual 
profiles In stunt of them the classic influence holds its own. w Idle in others the t 'den¬ 
tal dements predominate. The mold mgs of the third period, dating from the end of 
the first century, since examples have been found with inscriptions of Agrippu It U|*ju 
them, are devoid of classic elements, \ recessed succession of eavettos, with occa¬ 
sional splay faces, reeds, and narrow torus moldings, seems to have Im.cii the favorite 
combination lor ihesi profiles, while the ovolo, the eym.i recta, .md the cyma rcversa 
of the classic style ar« entirely wanting in the earlier Roman period the Oriental 
profiles disapjHatred almost entirely, ami classic molding* are universally employed in 
their completeness, as we find them in the purely Roman imperial architecture of 
Ra‘;d belt, while the later period of Roman influence'—tlic third century— is character¬ 
ized by somewhat simpler moldings, and by the intruduefckm of original profiles which 
are. perhaps, more Greek than Roman, with free eurvts in plate of those which may 
Ik struck with the compass. The moldings of C hristian buildings in the Jiniirftn are 
-scanl, and generally poor in design and weak m profile In tin earliest structures of 
ihe ( liftstian period, ill! s]day face almost unknown to the Greeks and Romans, is 
practically the only form of molding, but in the sixth century iu find a IVw profiks 
w hich are debased copies of the later Roman styles. 


Carving. Hit carv ing of these molded surfaces is even more Guirifa t* rustic of the 
different periods than their profiles. In tin early classic monument ;ti SuwedB the 
moldings an* naturally uncarvecl, as the order employed is the Doric: but when Ori¬ 
ental profiles were mingled with the classic. Oriental designs were also introduced into 
the carving of the molded surfaces. The cyma recta 
and the cyma re versa were usually un carved ; but 
the ovolo was treated with life classic egg and dart. 
wHite the bead molding was often converted into a 
bead and m 1 Hut in die same set or moldings 
with these Greek designs we find the bizarre carv¬ 
ings of the Nabataean style—the scantily leaved vine 
patterns, the curious geometrical figures, and the rope 
design, which arc used exclusively in the later mold - 
mgs. hi this period, flat surfaces, either projecting 
or depressed, art freipuntK carved with a rather 
more naturalistic treatment of vegetable forms, flic 
gra fie-vine anti a running design of pomegranates are 
introduced I hv.y are sometimes cm ployed separately and sometimes combined in the 
same vine. Geometrical patterns become mon elaborate, and the receded fascia arc 
sometimes treated with the unusual feature of a narrow bead on tlu outer edge •*! the 
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bands; this is particularly noticeabU in the banded architrave of die icrnplv at Suweih. 
The latest pre-Roman moldings arc-i>rn amen led exclusively with bizarre Oriental de¬ 
sign* that are entirely strange to Greek *>■ 
Roman art A great variety of patterns 
is to be found in tin carvings or the later 
moldings at Si 1 and at SuwfidS—the 
moldings of non-classic profile I he 
rial surfaces, ho., the fascist?, which are 
usually singk and not employed in bands, 
are carved with highly conventionalized 
vine patterns of small heart-shaped 
leaves, alternating with disk-I ike fruit 
arranged on either sitU of a straight stem, 
nr a vine with curving sum am! rosettes 
in the alternating curves. Occasional!} 
Cwratngitf ihe Hfjrodi.iiM^' 1,1 u ®* the stern is provided with sheaths at its 

joints, and the curves arc filled in w ith stiffly Conventionalized (lowers ul dillcH m s*ji t> 
The caveftos and spfav faces are decorated cither with rows id disconnected leaves 
like those of the grape-vine, Highly convctttionalined, or with various geometrical 
patterns executed in relief, in which sections of a small reed molding are employed in 
alternating curves and straight lines. The bead moldings are usually carved to rep¬ 
resent a rope of two strands: few of these moldings arc left plain. 

The can ing of the fully developed period under the Roman Umpire is purely 
classic, extremely rich, and more expressive of Greek than of Roman taste. The 
torus moldings of column bases and other torus moldings arc often carved with the 
i ireck guilloche or with the bay-leaf ornament. I Tat bands an- commonly enriched with 
llu- Greek fret pattern; this is often applied to architraves of tin- t orinlhian order, in 
which cases the upper fascia 
is omitted to accommodate 
a broad decorated hand. 

1 riczes are generally carved 
with neb scroll patterns of 
leaves arid flowers. The 
ovolo is universally given the 
cgg-aruUdarl treatment, the 

cavetto A dcitcatc running rarral jreWium' at simkka, not Cu *lwr 

foliate pattern, while the head 

and reel appears everywhere for narrow intermediate moldings 1 he scotia id bases 
is often carved with the triglyph-shaped ornament found in some Utic hast > of the 
hmic order in Athens. T he doorways of temples in this period arc often flanked by 
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pilasters, or pilaster panels, richly ornamented with rinceaux or arabesques in natural' 
isLic patterns of grape-vine. , 0 P with a running acanthus with Urge lily-like- Ih'w vrs. 

I Consoles of unusually rich 
acanthus, design appear 
above the doorways, and the 
friezes are treated, like the 
jambs, with foliate scrolls 
The variety of vegetable 
subjects represented in these 
friezes, panels, and arab¬ 
esques includes, besides the 
acanthus, the grape-vine, 
and the pomegranate, a variety of unfamiliar vines with (lowers and fnjit. I he 
treatment is wonderfully naturalistic in detadj yet the arrangement IS strictly conven¬ 
tional, and < .iv. k rather than Roman. The technique is flaw less, despite the medium 
in which they are executed. 

Ihe period of the early Antoni no emperors was followed by another in which the 
C.rivk influence is quite as strong in details, but in which the nrHsts accommodated 
their ornament more fittingly to the medium which they Wert obliged b» employ. In 
[place uf delicate patterns in high relief, we find simpler carvings, and the smaller 
moldings, though perfectly designed and careful!} finished, are generally kept quite 
plain, broader surfaces, like the heavier ovoios, are adorned with a delicate bay leaf. 

or are carved t<» represent 
ihe trunk of the palm-tree. 
Friezes are treated w ith per¬ 
pendicular grooves — a Per¬ 
sian form of ornament com¬ 
monly met with m Roman 
work The egg and dart is employed sparingly, and almost always in connection 
with one of the above designs as an interniediak or finishing ieaturc. 

Although the buildings erected in the Hautfm toward the end of tin: Roman period 
are somewhat debased so far as the broader elements of design art concerned, tin 
moldings, wherever they are carved at all, arc treated with great delicacy and high 
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finish, 

I he architecture of the Christian period, inasmuch a:- it lacks moldings, lacks also 
ihe carving which would have been applied to them. I he carving ul tins period is 
limited to ornamental and symbolic disks, not unlike those of Northern Syria, though 
they are much rare rand generally larger and of simpler design. An example in Kanawa! 
Show s a broad Mtrlace 72 in in diameter, encircled by a heavy cable molding, and 
containing a simple cross with the barest suggestion of a l' at its head. 1 he two 
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upper quadrants thus formed contain, the one an A, the other an Cl); the two lower 
quadrants are provided with six-lobcd rosettes. There arc numerous instances in 
which the cross has been substituted for some other ornament upon the lintels of 
pagan doorways. The removal of the original feature and the substitution of the 
Christian symbol an often effected in a very clumsy manner, which shows that Chris¬ 
tian hands in the llauran were unaccustomed to the chisel. In a pagan doorway at 
kanawat. which was made to serve a? an entrance to a church, a small figure in relief 
was so imperfectly chiseled away from the center of the lintel that its outline is still 
visible behind the cross that was intended to take its place. The lintd. nil either side 
of the cross, and the jambs of the doorway were beautifully carved with a naturalistic 
grape-vine, and this common ornament of paganism in the Itauran, being a iso a 
Christian symbol, was permitted to remain, in alt it*- richness, to beautify the portal 
of a Christian sanctuary, Bui, as has been sni«l before, there was little disposition <m 
the part of the artisU of tin t Jtrisiian period to copy this highly decorative pattern, 
though it was commonly employed in other parts of Sy ria. One of the rare examples 
ol its use is to be found in the ornament of two symbolic disks Upon a lintel of the 
Church of St. ijcorge at A»rah. 

Nothing can be said definitely of tin arts of mosaic and wail-painting in the Djebet 
i lauran, though it i- wry probable that Ijoth were practised in that conn try during 
both pagan and * Kristian limes. I lie fact that andt nt buiUli&gs of all classes are now 
inhabited, and that the iloors are either buried in modem accumulations of soil ■ 
plastered over with day. makes the search for mosaics an almost impossible task. If 
the ancient walls were lined with plaster, as in all probability they were, the plaster 
may have been colored and decorated with various designs; but there are no remains 
of either plaster or painting It is dear from the ruins that one building at least, the 
public bath*' at Shchba, was lined with a rcMinurU of thin marble slabs, and there arc 
indications that the interior of othei largi structure* was similarly adorned. 


CHAPTER X 


PAGAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE DJEBEL 

HAURAN 

FRl -ROM \N PERIOD (60 itc— ids \a>.) 

'T’HiE fire-Roman architecture of the Hauran includes successively three general 
l divisions of style — one that is distinctly classic, one (hat represents a mixture of 
die first with Oriental elements, and, finally, a purely Oriental sty le. t if the first, only 
one complete example of a building, and a fragment of another, :u v preserved m Lhe 
existing remains, so far as the explorations of tins expedition extended, and so I :r as 
the discoveries of MM Laborde, Key, and do Vogik were carrit 1 Of tin second, 
fragments at Si\ with the inscriptions, and a comparative!} well-preserved temple at 
Suweda. afford abundant illustrations. Of the third, a few fragments at Si', witli several 
inscriptions, are the only remains. 

On the face of it the order of succession given above would seem strange, — an 
imported style preceding an indigenous one and native dements introduced iruo the 
imported style and dominating it completely within a century, — but that this sequence 
runs parallel to the historical career of the Hainan. The Nabauans figured in liis- 
tnr) u> earl\ as the founding of the Selene id kingdom (312 Ha ). They had bun 
brought into contact with European civilization two hundred and fifty years before 
the building of the first monument iri the Hauran which bears their Shimp. two centu¬ 
ries, perhaps, before they had established themselves in Syria, and there is no valid 
reason for supposing that they had not developed some sort of building style of their 
own in their capita! at Petra, even before we first hear of them in history, when An tig- 
onus, lhe Selcueid king, sends his son Demetrius to besiege that city The Hrc* ks, 
indeed, reported them a> “ uncivilized nomads," \et they seem to have had a city that 
was fruitlessly besieged by Demetrius: and if a city, why not an architecture of some 
sort? Two hundred years after this (no-100 u.lJ a Nabataean dynasty was in exis¬ 
tence, and a little later, about 85 iu.. Arms MI, the NabaUean king, defeated the 
brcck Syrians in a battle in which Anliochos XII was slain. The Nabaueans then 
took possession of Damnseus ami O de-Syria. Although their [Possession ot these 
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most northerly districts was short-lived, it is quite certain that the Nabaueaus held 
undisputed sway in the Hauran from this time until the Romans interfered ami com¬ 
pelled them to cede that country t>> Herod the Great in 23 tee In the early part ol 
their oeajpation, the Nabateans began to build. Before the year 50 u.c., 1 the tomb of 
1 iamratb, a Nabatean woman, was built at Suweda. I his tomb, however, was not 
built according to any style which could have been brought from the south, hut upon 
the simple classic lines of the architecture of the Selene id kingdom, with which the 
Nabateans had recently been brought in contact. It is, in fact, a counterpart of 
contemporaneous structures erected under the later successors of Alexander in Asia 
Minor. 

Soon after this period, it would seem, an era of building was inaugurated in Liu 
Haurim which was part { -reek and part No. batman It was at this time that the great 
temple of Ham I Sam in at Si' was begun by one Maleichath, according to an inscrip¬ 
tion, ami to this period we may assign the foundations of tile temple, with a few 
fragments that show signs <>i classic influence, and, by analogy, the temple nt SuwedS. 
Nabatean influence at this time seems tu have been strong enough to in trod iicl 
native elements into the art which had been learned by contact with the 1 rreek civili¬ 
sation of Damascus and the north. In the former structure, the temple at Si\ they 
Introduced an < Jriental plan and certain < hiental elements of decoration ; while in the 
latter, the temple ai Suweda, they conformed to the Greek temple, plan, but infused 
the ornament uiLh < Oriental motives. 

TTie next wave of art activity seems to have come from the south again, for the 
third period is thoroughly ( mental jn its architectural details. During ibis period 
the second Maleichath appears at Si 1 , and, according to the inscription, “made tin 
temple higher M. do Vogue found a portion of the architrave of the temple with a 
Greek inscription of the second Maleichath upon it. This architrave is totally difl'crcni 
in style from that of the temple at Suweda, but its ornament corresponds closely to 
fragments found in and about the temple at Smv6dh. which were not part of the origi¬ 
nal structure. A number of years later, additions were made to the temple precinct 
at Si J , in a style in whk !i no classic elements appear, and a broken lintel has been found 
with an inscription* of the reign of Vgrippa 1 1 (50-100 vt*,) upon it. which is perhaps 
dm most Oriental of all the fragments found in the ruins of the temple of Ba'al Sam in. 

1 or the earliest and tile latest of these periods w< have monuments with appmxi- 
mate dates, a tomb in Greek style at Suweda bring dated, by epigraph teal evidence* 
before the year 50 me.. and the latest fragment, at Si\ which is purely Oriental, 
being dated, by its inscription, within the second half of the first century \.n 

The problem, then, is to arrange the chronology of the various monuments of the 
intermediate or mixed style. The evidence for the solution of this problem is of two 
kinds: that which may be derived from the known inscriptions at Sty and that which 
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is to be gained by a comparative study of the architectural details. Only one of the 
inscriptions has a definite date, and that falls between the two extremes, being of the 
year 5 n.c. 1 his is. unfortunately, not a monument of architecture, being a simple 
grave-stele ' at Si ; but it is ornamented with a broad molding which is a classic eyina 
recta, and is surmounted by an ornamental disk that is distinctly Oriental in design, 
w bile its inscription is in Nababcan characters Of the other inscriptions, w fiich may be 
used as evidence, two were set up by two Nabateans, grandfather and grandson: 
another was inscribed upon the pedestal of a statue of Herod the ureal. These mserij^ 
dons art; in .NabaUean and in Greek. The oldest apparent!) is in Nabataum: it Is 
that of the first Malddiath, son of Ausu, and records the building of the temple. J 
They are not inscribed upon detail* which would give any certain clue to their date, 
but were unquestionably upon the architrave of a colonnade which was partly classic 
in design. The next later inscriptions arc in Greek and \ a batman ; they were those 
of a second Maleichath, da- *on of Mo’aieru, son of the first Maleichath, and record 
the completion of the temple or additions to it. The latest of all the pre-Roman inscrip- 
tions at iii'—that of Agrippa 11 — -is in Greek, though set up by Nabata.ans, and 
was inscribed upon details independent of the temple structure. Of all these inscrip¬ 
tions, ■ inly one of those earlier than that of the reign of Agrippa ii ha- .my histuri- 
cal bearing: it is that upon the pedestal of the statue of llcrod the Great. This 
statue was in all probability.set up during the lifetime of llcrod. for the Nabata ju 
subjects would not have been likely to scl up a statue in honor of this foreign prince, 
whose rule had been forced upon them, after his death, especially during the period of 
independence which followed, though it might have beat set up by Herod's grandson, 
who restored the power < ! tin Idumean dynasty in the Haunt n. But it is natural in 
suppose that it was set up before the completion of the temple by the second Malei- 
chatli. This statue w as made by one *< >h:dsath, and a >latue of the younger Malcidintb 
was made b\ one kaddiL the son of 'Obaisath. If ‘Obaisath. the artist of the statue of 

* i 

llcrod, was identical with ‘Obaisath the father of kaddu, the sculptor of the statue of 
the second Maleichath, we ha\e a foundation upon which b* base our chronology. If 
kaddu and the younger Mah ichalh were contemporaries, then ‘Obaisath, his father, 
was a generation younger than the first Maleichath, and pnibablv made his statue nf 
Herod late in the lifetime of Maleichath the first, or after his death In fact, it is equal!) 
possible to make Herod contemporaneous with either the first or the second Malei¬ 
ehath, according as we look at the kaddu inscription. But the inscriptions <>f Herod 
and of the younger Maleichath arc w ritten in Greek, while those of Maleichath the elder 
are written in XabaUcan only, which, so far as the present material is concerned, seems 
to indicate that thev belong to the saint- period. The Nabataean stele which dates 
from the year of Herod’s death belongs to the art period which precedes that of 
Maleichath the younger. It is, of course, possible that the older style might have 
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survived in a small monument of this character, even after a new style had been in¬ 
troduced in temple architecture during the reign of Herod 

Hu evidence given liv the monuments themselves is as i<fllcuvs: the lower por¬ 
tions (T the temple and the portico or its temenos, which were certainly built by the 
elder Maleic hath, are in a style which manifests distinct classic elements ; the details 
which bear the Greek inscriptions arc entirely free from Greek influence, and Lius 
freedom is seen still more in the later monuments of the lime of Ygrippu H N<nv. 
what occasioned die change in style between the architecture of the grandfather and 
that of the grandson ? May it not have been the change of government effected bv 
the transfer of ilk Hauran to the kingdom of Herod ? The fashion of writing Greek 
may perhaps have been introduced at the same time; for it is a strange coinci¬ 
dence that the Nu batman inscriptions are found in connection with architectural 
details that show Greek influence, while the Greek inscriptions appear upon dis¬ 
tinctly' Oriental details. 

rhe most logical solution seems to nit: to be that the NabaUcans learned their first 
lessons in monumental architecture from the Greeks, and during the earliest period 
used I Kith languages in llieir inscriptions; that, while their own power was unchal¬ 
lenged, they built in a style molded upon Greek lines but infused with their own ideas, 
and at this time placed Xuhutaail inscriptions upon their monuments; that with the 
rise of the hlumran dynasty a new Oriental style was introduced, different from that of 
the Oriental dements of the mixed or second style, and one which found later expres¬ 
sion during the second period of influence of the Idiimcnn dynasty, under Ygrippa II. 

According pi the order outlined above, the first architectural period in the llauran, 
with its distinctly Greek forms anti its bilingual inscription, would full in the reign of 
the Nabatmun king Aretas III, who took Damascus front Antioohos XII in 84 b.c., 
and reigned until about 60 rt.c. The second or mixed style, with its \ a ba¬ 
tman inscriptions, would belong to the strongest period of \abata:an influence 
in the Haur&n, under Makhtts II (ca. 50-28 n.c,), during whose sway monuments 
seem to have been dated according to the year of his reign thus, an altar from 
liosra, dated in the eleventh year of 'Malibu," the king, is assigned, by several 
scholars, to the year 40 u.C. The third or purely Oriental period would begin 
with the rule of Herod the Great in the Hour An, in 23 n e. and would continue under 
the influence of the Idumea 11 dynasty until the end of the first century, broken only 
by a short period of Nabataean domination after the death of 1 ft rod, under king 
Arctas IV, or from 4 li e. to 40 when Herod Ygrippa I becomes the Roman rep' 
resen tali vc in the i fan ran. 


Suweda. tqmu of iiamkatii/ The tomb of llamrath at Suw£da, which is tin 
first monument described by M iU VogiuS. and the subject of his first plate, has been 
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almost'cotnpletely demolished since that thtetCffting ([rawing was matte. A few years 
ago a Turkish garrison was established at SviwiVdii, ami w hen the barracks were 
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built, this tomb ami other monuments In the vicinity were used as quarries; hut 
before the tomb had been absolutely leveled with the ground, some friend of the 
ancient monuments, an intelligent Turkish officer* as l was told, communicated with 
the authorities and saved a portion of the ruin, which mav still he identified with 
the monument published by M. dc Vogi.it*. If it were not for the admirable Plate t 
in M La Syrie Centrals " it would now be impossible to restore the structure, for the 
stones of which it was composed were not only thrown down but taken away and 
built into walk. Three sides of the tomb were thus demolished; all of the frie/c of 
triglyphs, with the cornice, and the lower steps of the pyramidal Superstructure, which 
were in place forty years ago, have perished : but the one remaining side- still shows 
five of it^ original six engaged columns, one with its capital, and the armorial orna¬ 
ments are still preserved in three of the wall spaces between the columns. In the 
middle space we find the Macedonian helmet with its pendants, 1o the right of it die 
long oval shield, and to the left the tall cuirass with its long flaps. In the middle 
space, below the helmet, on the tilth cmir-w of stone from the bottom. Urn N&bafct-an 
inscription is still to be seen; the corresponding Gl*cetc inscription on tin opposite 
side has disappeared. This tomb was built by one Odaumth. son of Anne), for his 
wife llamrath M. de \ ogiid places the building of the tomb at the end of the first 
century before our era; but the most recent criticism of the text of the Nabataean 
Inscription i has carried tin date back to the first half of that century, which may make 
the monument contemporaneous with Arctas III, the NabnUcan conqueror of 
Damascus (ca, 85-bo u.c.j 
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A> has been remarked above* this monument is purely Greek in form ami style ; not 
Greek of the best epoch* but altogether in keeping with the later style ot Greek 
architecture in the blast and in Asia Minor. 1 Its plan was a square ol oxer nine 
meters, The superstructure, raised upon a basement of tw o steps, was a solid mass, 
the walls of which were accurately laid in highly finished ashler with occasional 
oblique joints, and decorated with a Doric order of six engaged columns on each side. 
The columns of this order* though their shafts are not channeled, are essentially < .reek. 
They ha\e no bases; the shaft set* directly upon the stylobate. The echinus of the 
capital, though very flat, is of better design than some of those in Greece which 
belong to the time of Philip of Maeedon , its curve is sufficiently delicate, and it is 
provided with a narrow fillet Ixdnw. The abacus is also rather flat, but its projection 
is stronger than we should find in Rinnan monuments of tiic same ordei. 1 he col 
umns of the thinks are half-columns; those at the angles show three quarters ol the 
perimeter of the shall. For the entablature I must refer to Plate i of " La Syrie l. en- 
Irak." where M. de VogtKi depicts a well- proportioned architrave, a frieze which 
Vitruvius would call ditrigly phal, and a projecting cornice without mutules, but having 
a corona and cymathun of good profile. It will be noticed that below the frieze, 
although the regulm are present, the gutta? are omitted. This omission, and the 
absence of niuUties from the cornice and of channelings from the shaft, are the only 
strongly marked provincial charactcristies <d the monument, though this may have 
been the result of the use of basalt rite slight inward slant of the columns shows 
the architect s familiarity w ith good classic models. 

\J. ile Vogtk suggests that the roof of the tomb was a stepped pyramid ; portions 
of two steps, m fad, were in situ w hen he visited the monument, and w ith this evi¬ 
dence, and considering the use of the word n$hcsfi (^.pyramidal tomb”) in the Naba¬ 
taean inscription, that would seem the 
most natural crowning feature of this 
building. We have here, then, a monu¬ 
ment set li i * by a .Nabataean in the first 
half of the first century' ua... designed 
according to Greek fashion and mani¬ 
festing no other Oriental features limn 
its inscripth »n and probably the pyramid 

Kan AW AT. FIt AG M MN t. 1 n teres tin g 
in connection with the above monu¬ 
ment is a fragment found anti photo¬ 
graphed by l >r. Prentice near the west 
Ymww farad >i k, m.iwitt, temple. 11 is a section of a triglyphal 
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frieze , about a meter long, showing a triglyph and a metope carved upon a single 
stone, as was common in the Macedonian period. Its cxoi utiem ss somewhat crude: 
tile be veled edg<:> at the side of the triglyph arc wanting, and the tops of the grooves 
are dovetailed instead of square or pointed A molding consisting of a fascia and a 
t avetto crowned by a fascia is carried across the top of both triglyph and metope, but 
the most interesting feature of the fragment is a head within a disk which is carved 
upon the metope. The disk is quite flat, but the head is in high relief, and, though 
badly weathered, shows signs <>f good execution 

This is the only known fragment of a monument which was in all probability con- 
temporantous with the tomb of llamrath at SuwedS. The next period was infused 
with Oriental influence, as we have seen, and the great period of Roman ardiitcetim 
in the HaltrAn would not have been likely to produce a monument in Doric style 




Suweda. if Mil .]. 1 The second period of pre-Roman architecture is best repre¬ 
sented in the extensive remains of a large peripteral temple at Suweda This monu¬ 
ment was noticed by ,YJ. de Vogue, 
but although it is one of the most 
unique uumiimi ills in Syria,he gave 
only a page of u-xt t< * the descrip¬ 
tion of it, and half a plate by way of 
illustration. Judging by the indi¬ 
cations of M. dt Vogue's plan, the 
temple was in a better state of pres¬ 
ervation forty years ago than at 
present Of the peristyle there were 

then thirteen columns standing; there are now seven, At 
that time it was possible to make out the plan of the interior; 
to-day the cella is filled! up to the height of two meters and 
more, and the original walls have been leveled to that height 
and built up again in modern times in a crude manner with 
rough stone and mortar. In this new structure there are 
two broad arched openings to the south, separated by a small 
column, and the interior is divided longitudinally by two 
similar arches, similarly supported. Then an tuo windows 
in each end and three in the closed side The whole struc¬ 
ture was roofed over, or at least it was intended to he roofed, 
to serve as a sort of public resort. It is now roofless and unused. The walls of this 
modern structure are built upon tin five lower courses of tin original quadrated wall, 
which appears in excellent preservation on three sides, On the fourth side a broad 
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platform of modem construction extends along the entire length and conceals the 
ancient wall. But in spite of the ruined condition of the original structure, and in 
spite of the modern additions, enough si ill remains of the temple to enable ti* l" make 
a complete restoration of it up to the lop of the cornice, and enough has been spared 
ft-r us to see that M do Vogue s plan is incorrect in several particulars. In Plate 4 
1 >f " La Syrie Centralo" we find a hcxastylr ptripteros with seven columns on cither 
aide ami siv in the epinnos as well as in the pmnaos. The plan given herewith 
shows eight columns on either :>ide and seven in the rear. There were more columns 
standing when Plate 4 was made than there arc to-day, but 1 base the number of 
columns not only upon measurements, but upon the number of pilasters upon the wall 
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of the cel la. Let im say, for a clearer understanding of tin photographs, that this 
temple faces the north, M. de Vogue's plan, it will In: noticed, shows four pilasters 
and three interspaces upon the rear or south wall. M\ photograph, taken from the 
southeast angle, shows four spaces, four pilasters and part of another. Had the curb 
..site 1 «f the natives not interfered, it would have shown five pilasters entire. Now. it 
the columns corresponded to the pilasters, as they must have dtuic, there were certain!) 
seven columns in the epinaos of the temple. M. de Yogilr's measurements of this 
end wait do not differ widely from mine, his living 12.15 m * find mine n.90 m. Each 
iff the pilasters is 80 m. wide (the diameter of the columns), and the width of each 
space is 1.95 in. (2,75 m on centers) , the total width, according 10 these measurements* 
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would he 11.80 m. El was impossible to take a photograph of the west side of the 
temple, owing to the presence of native houses which obstruct the view ; but measure¬ 
ments will suffice to show that the number of columns here was eight. The visible- 
pilasters and spaces on this side of the eulla measure the same as those of the north 
end; the entire length of the wall, according to M. dc Vogue, is 14.75 n > , and my 
measurement is 14.60 m.: the difference is not material, This, when divided up for 
pilasters and spaces iff the widths given above, require*, six pilasters and live spaces, 
which would make eight columns for the side ■>! the peristyle, when the end columns 
are counted. Again, there are four columns of this side of the peristy le still standing 
— one at the north end, two at the south end. and one in the middle, The distance 


Column* nmi crirabSaitirv of north oi temple ^uvuMll. 

between the column at the north end and that in the middle (not on centers) b 8.85 m. 
Subtract from this the distance between the first column and the one nest to it oil the 
south, of which the lower drums remain, which is 3.35 m dr the depth of the pronaos, 
and 5,50 remain; so that another column must be placed between the fragmentary 
i lilumn and the standing central column. This arrange meat agrees perfectly with dial 
«ff the pilasters Spaced at 2.75 m. on centers. There must then have been three columns 
on tlu- north side of the middle column. The distance between it and the first of the 
two columns at the south end is 8.25 m. on centers, w hich will require two intermediate 
columns to bridge the space, with in te [‘column in lions of 2.75 m The total number oi 
columns thus provided for will be eiglu. H e have then a peristyle whose intercolum- 
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illations arc widest :tt the angles. The intercolumniations of the facade arc unequal, 
and diminish from the center, where the width is 3,90 m. r those adjoining being 3.50 in 
and the outermost measuring 3.10 m. 

Similar inequalities are noticed in the superstructure I lie columns of the main 
facade arc garnished above their Attic bases, cadi with a row ot inverted loaves; 
their capitals are more than n diameter high ; the architrave above them is adorned, 
upon its lowest member, with a broad band of geometrical ornament; while the col¬ 
umns of the rear and the side columns have no ornament above their bases, their 
capitals arc loss than a diameter high, and the band uf ornament is omitted from the 
entablature. The columns are ten diameters high, with a diminution of one quarter 
of a diameter but no entasis. The bases are of the Attic form. Above those of the 
front columns is a single row of long inverted lanceolate leaves with ends curling 
upward, and with sharp tongues showing between them. I he shafts til the columns 
arc plain, and the astragals at their tops arc attached to the capitals and arc orna¬ 
mented w ith the cable pattern. The larger capitals are campaniform, modeled some¬ 
what after Lhe Corinthian order. There is but one row of leaves, but these are alter¬ 
nately long ami short. They are not < if acanthus form, but are like those of the basts 
and curl sharply over at the ends. A carved bust Originally occupied the middle ot 
each face of the capitals. On either side of the bust, a thick, heavy leaf extends 
almost horizon tally inti over the upright leaves, toward the angles of the capital. 
Above thest spring the volutes, course and heavy, ornamented with the cable pattern. 
The abacus has convex si tics and is molded with two narrow, flat toruses beneath a 
fascia. The smaller capitals are in all respects similar to those just described, except 
that their rim s of leaves arc shorter, and the height of the capital is thus reduced. 
The pilasters correspond to the columns; their bases rest upon a narrow continuous 
base course, and present a profile quite different from that iff the columns. They 

are uniform on all sides <it the cella. riic-ir 
lowest member is a torus; above this is a deep 
inverted cyma recta, adorned with one row of 
long pointed leaves below and a row of short 
heart-shaped leaves above. Above this again 
is a square projecting member finished above 
with a narrow cyma recta which carries the line 
of the profile back to the Shaft* The caps of 
these pilasters have all disappeared. 

The architrave consists, over each interco- 
Biu, 0,' i„i«*[ef, »u,h wail uf tempi, .t SukA,I. , umni(Uinn „f lw0 beams of stone laid side In 

side. Above the columns of ih<‘ main facade si is ornamented, on the outer face, with 
()nc ijfoad carved band below three narrow plain ones. The decoration of the broad 
band consists of a continuous pattern of oblique squares with rosettes m the centers 
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,intl pellets in the outer angles. The narrow 
hands are of unequal widths, decreasing from 
the lowest ; the faeces of the two lower hands 
incline backward, and the lower edge of each 
is cut with bl quirk. The inner face of this 
architrave is composed of four equal fascia, 
inclined slightly backward, beneath a narrower 
perpendicular fascia. All have quirked edges. 
The outer faces of the architraves along the 
sides and across the rear of the peristyle are 
treated like the inner face of the architrave of 
the main facade; their inner faces are quite plain. 
For the portion of the entablature above the 
architrave we have to depend entirely upon the 
main facade, the only portion where it is pre¬ 
served. Above the architrave is inserted a slight¬ 
ly projecting course, .20 in. wide, carved with 
a rich flowing pattern of grape-vine and pome¬ 
granate. 




tuner f.Uie 'if lunrtl* |mrt[>;n »r( icinjjlv M sb*^ 
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Thf architrave, with this COUTSC added, equals a 
diameter in height The frieze is plain and only 
.40 ni. high- The cornice is composed of a 
fascia, a fillet, a Inroad Ovoli\ and a cavetto of 
the same width finished off with another fascia. 
The construction of this entablature is even 
more curious than its outward form. The 
ornamental projecting course above the archi¬ 
trave is composed of long, narrow stones laid 
across the two beams of the architrave and pro¬ 
jecting beyotid the inner face of th* 1 architrave 
toward the cella, Its own inner fate is carved 
with a filleted cvma recta, rind the soffit of the 
overhanging portion is adorned with jxlth is of 
geometrical designs. It must have been ol the 
nature of a corbel course, and probably sup - 
ported the ends of long ruMiing-labs, Above 
it, the frieze runs two stones in thickness 
Thus far in the description of the tempi, wc 
have met with very few features that are sug¬ 
gestive of classic design, but in the study of the 
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minor details we shall discover evidences of (ircck influence. 1 he In.mt wall of l ^ u _ 
celitu though reduced to less than half its original height anti Buried up to a half of 

what remains, still preserves the lower por¬ 
tions of a richly carved portal, and, on 
either side of it. a well-preserved 'niche or 
window, of which the lower hall is buried 
in soil and debris. We are forced to con- 
dude from the low position of these niches 
that there was another above each of them ; 
l.ut of live fnmv of live other niches I know 
nothing. Phi* lower sections of the jambs 
of the main portal are -itill in position, and 
a piece of the lintel stands near by, 1 he 
series of moldings that composed the frame 
of the portal, beginning on the inside, is 
made up of a fascia, a shallow cavellu. 
and a fascia; then comes a broad. Hat band, 
set back flush with the inmost fascia; out- 
side of this again there is a narrow til let. a 
bead, an ovnhi, aiixl a cavetto finished with 
a face molding. Each of these moldings, with the exception of the two fillets which 
belong to the cavetlos. is ornamented with carving that would be difficult to describe 
in words, as most of the patterns are new and strange, but which is shown in the ,u., 
company tng illustration. It will be seen that two of the moldings are classic not only 
in profile, but iri their ornament; these are the ovnl* < with its egg and dart, and the bead 
and reel next to ii The others are treated with designs partly geometrical and partly 
foliate: but none of them suggests classic prototypes. In the broad middle band we 
see the same ornament of grape-vine and pomegranate that adorns the middle- of the 
htafclature of the temple Above the moldings oJ the lintel i> a frieze ornamented 
w ith a scroll pattern of pomegranate in high relief, well executed (see illustration on 
page 31 7 >. The cornice which must have crowned the frieze is lost 

The openings of the niches, w hich are rectangular, are framed in a dmtbk set of 
moldings separated by a plain flat band. The innermost set composed of two 
fascia: separated bv a cable molding, a quirked cyma reversa. and it fascia; the outer 
set of a fillet, an ovulo with egg-and-dan ornament, a quirked cyma reversa, and a 
fascia. Immediately upon the lintel moldings is *ct an elaborate cornice composed of 
moldings in the follow ing order; a cable, an ovolo, a eavottq, a bead, an o\olo, ,t 
deep Scotia, a fascia or corona, and a quirked cyma revcm below a narrow band. 
The two ovoltis are ornamented with the egg and dart the cavetto with a curious leaf 
design, and the scorn with long, flat leaves, perpendicularly grooved. The cvmas 
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art: plain. Hie Hiking cornices of die tympanums nf these niches are set u|xm the 
lower cornice like hoods ; they tlt> not reproduce: the profile of the cornice proper, 
nor do they terminate upon it. 
being returned at the ends. The 
profile is simple, a fascia, a fillet, 
an ovuio carved with egg and 
dart. a fiat cyma re versa, and a 
narrow fascia. In the middle of 
each tympanum is an eight-lubed 
tli'h in high rdief. < hi either side 
ol the lintels were parotids or con¬ 
soles, which have been broken off. 
leaving only stumps, h will be 
noticed at once that classic ele¬ 
ments arc much more abundant in 
til esc two niches than in the other 
details of the temple: the free use 
of die cyma re versa and the egg 
an-! dart is quite classic But these 
are almost lost in the profusion of 
other designs which we must call 
i haemal. The cable molding is especially interesting, being one of Lhi oldest forms 
nf Oriental ornament, ami found in the excavations of the oldest Oriental sites in 
Babylonia The disk is a counterpart of examples found by Mr. Doughty in Nabata nn 
tombs far to the south of Petra. 

V detail of construction should be noted in passing: it is the method by which the 
tympanum is adjusted to the cornice, which is composed of three blocks of stone. The 
tympanum with its cornice is of one piece, and, to relieve the strain upon tin center 
of the lintel below the middle piece of the cornice, the lower part of llie tympanum is 
alt away 1 , so thill its entire weight is thrown upon the end ph i cs of the cornice, which 
rest above the jambs of the niche. 

There is no cpigraphieul evidence whatever for the dating of this thorium tut, but. 
as has been said in die introduction to this chapter, it seems propei Lo place it between 
two sets of monuments of different styles to which approximate dates may be assigned, 
i l . between the purely classic tomb of I lain rath, which belongs probably t > Liu reign 
of \ re las 111 (85-60 iu.), and the purely Oriental architecture of ST, which apparent!} 
belongs to the time of the two Agrippas (57-100 or. to speak more definitely, in 

the time "f the Nabataan king Malchus l (50-28 me.) and of lk-rod the i-rent, who 
defeated him in battle and who afterward reigned over the l lmn\\n vounfr) 

Inside the jambs of the original portal of the temple, and separated from them l>v 
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narrow wall:* of loose stones, stand sections of two other jambs of wholly different sty k 
and workmanship from those of the original jambs. I I icy were employed to make the 

old puna! narrower, and were probably inserted during 
the Christian period, when the temple seen is to have 
been converted into a church The ornament of these 
jambs is totally different in spirit and conception from 
that of the temple itself. In place of a recessed Series nl 
moldings we have a broad band of relief curving, flanked 
on the outside by a narrow ovolo carved with bay-leaf 
ornament and on the inside by a fascia adorned with a 
row of upright hearts slightly overlapping. The broad 
band of ornament consists of a very naturalistic treat¬ 
ment of the grape-vine, much larger than nature, with 
long, graceful dusters of fruit and well-executed leaves, 
in which the serrated outline and the vetoing of the 
surface are shown with great accuracy These jambs 
were certainly not a part of the temple: they may have 
belonged to another building in the \ ieinity. or to a gate¬ 
way of the lemcnos of the temple in which they are now 
to be found ; they have their counterpart in some frag¬ 
ments at Si', of which we 'hall speak later, and which 
may with good probability be assigned to the closing 
years of the first century ae. or to the beginning of our era 
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Sr. TEMPI J- oj u.vAi samIn . 1 I he temple of Ra'al Sarnia at St 1 was published 
by M. dc VogUd, It shows in its ruins fragments of two, it not three, architectural 
periods prior to the Roman period of the second century a.E li was begun by Mald- 
chath son of Attsu, and was completed or added to by a second Malcichath. a son 
of Mo* aims and a grandson of the founder, and there art c\ Sciences of further additions 
made in the reign of \grippa 11 , These statements apply to the temple itself and the 
porticos of tile temenos, which extended eastward from its principal facade I lu two 
incliMMfcs. which extended still farther to the east with their walls and pylons, belong 
tu the Roman period of the second century. 1 am not inclined to accept in full the 
restoration which \T. dc VogM makes of this temple, yd I shall tint attempt to offer a 
better one, for the ruins have been still farther dilapidated since M. dc Vogues visit, 
and a proper restoration cannot be made until the site is cleared of debris, and the 
dismembered parts arc all found and carefully put together It seems to me that, w ith 
the temple of SuwSda before u>, the corresponding details at Si 1 have not been correctly 
put together. Tor the greater number of these details l am obliged to refer Lu the 

4 La Syric Lcniralc. I’ls. e, 3, 4: tatt, |JjJ- 
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plates of " lit Syric Centrale/' The plan of the temple was quite tin opposite <'f that 
of the temple at Smveda; it was a large rectangular structure, with towers projecting 



My, Finti^u! StimplL- it Si 1 , anti tlq^ndcno^. 


forward upon either side of the facade, VV hit h faced the cast. Between these towers 
was a portico of two columns, being, in fact, a portico in amis. WJrnt the plan of the 
interior was, only systematic excavations will disclose. In front of the temple extended a 
large inclosed peristyle court, paved throughout with square blocks, and a little wider 


than the temple. The side walls of this court were carried along the side walls 
of the temple to form a small court at the rear, There is no reason to suppose that 
the temple built by the first MaleicItafh was destroyed : the Nabatxan inscription states 


that his grandson "made it higher," : and if any portions of the original structure 
remain, the base mold is unquestionably one of those portions, No« the base mold, 
which is still preserved in part, has a profile sufficiently like that of the pilaster bases 
o! the temple at SuwedS to have belonged to the Same style, though it is not carved 
w IlH foliate designs. The two columns of the facade also, as shown in M. «h Vogtlfs 


plate, are essentially like those of Suwcda and may be counted :ts products of the same 
epoch. Their bases and their abaci are of slightly different profile, but the row of 
inverted leaves above each base, though treated with a different technique, is funda¬ 
mentally the same in both monuments. The leaves of the capitals at Si are more of 

f 

ihc acanthus form than the others; but the composition of both capitals is practically 
identical Above these capitals, however, M. de Vogue* has placed an entablature which 
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He found ih ih mins, but which is of totally different design from that of the temple at 
Suw&l 5 . and which, moreover, bear- a Greek inscription with the name- of the ■&**? 
Malekhath. The architrave, w Lucli consists of a flat surface richly carved with a mn- 
utaliAic grape-vine. surmounted by a narrow torus carved with bay loaves, is precisely 
like two fragments found at SnwedA |>ec last photograph), which \s cre not a P art 
the original temple. but were set inside the jamb.' ol the main portal when, in much 
later times it was desired to make the entrance smaller, and which probably belonged 
to a portal of the ivmcnus, or some other adjunct of the sanctuary built after the temple 
ivi$ completed. The second Mah-n. hath made the temple higher, and of course i! is 
not impossible that lu I>egan with the entablature, nor is it incredible that be built the 
columns and all. litre there are fragments at Si' of an architrave adorned oblique 
squares like that at Smvcda. which would fit perfectly upon the columns of the portico 
and would harmonize with their >tyl< as we find it at Suwfida. These fragments, how¬ 
ever. M, dc VugtiS chooses to put at the very top of the temple, where one would 
naturally look for the work of the second Malekhath; although we have before us, in 
['late 3. a section of architrave and a piece of frieze of similar style, with the name ol 
the Second Maleu Hath inscribed upon it. 1 believe we are justified m placing Liu- 
architrave with oblujue squares upon the capitals at St\ thus reproducing the order at 
Suwedn We may 'then leave the tragmems of the second Maleic hath* building for 
future discussion and turn to the colonnade of the pertbolos. from which wc have an 
inscription of the first Maldcfath. Besides the king fragmentary inscription found by 
M de Voglifc, we have now another section published by Dr. 1 ittmann in Part l\ 1 
of this ptiblicatioti- "ITiis inscription is from the architrave of the colonnade, and 
although the fascia upon which this recently (Hsctfvered fragment was found is hot of 
the same width as those of the other fragments, it is undoubtedly from the same 
member. as a word on the lieu fragment is completed by a letter on urn- of the Others: 

the lower pari of the new fragment 
is broken <df I'liese fragments ol 
banded architraves compare closely with 
those of the rear and suit colonnatles ol 
the temple .it SuwedS. This new frag¬ 
ment contains only the words “ the inner 
and the outer temple," the .second expres¬ 
sion having reference, in all probability. 
In the inclosed temenos. I'he fragments 
of the colonnade of this court are sadly 
Uqtatt-iuidt»«*«rfthe 3 *'* broken; for lhe columns we must refer 

again to I a Syne Ccntrale," where, in Plate 4. are shown Nabatean translations of 
the Doric and (onit orders The details of the capitals have about as much of the 
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classic in therm :i< have the details >>f the temple at Suw <d5; live bases, however, art 
absolutely tin*, lassu One of them has a row of teas es abnvt its narrow torus bast- ; 
these leaves arc not inverted, Tin- other consists of a broad anti a narrow < \ tiki recta 
of very flat profile, which amid easily have born carved with inverted leaves, and 
which corresponds well with the bast mold of the temple proper. Of the entablature 
of this colonnade we know only that the architrave was not ornamented, bm bore 
inscriptions which, although in small letters, could be read from tlu ground, because 
the colonnade was low. 

This much of “ the inner and the «niter temple,” then, we may safely aseriln to the 
first \I .licit hath, i e . tile bast mold *1 the temple and the tivo columns of Llw puii. 
with tin fragments id architrave ornamented with oblique squares, all of which is in 
keeping with the style complete in its details as we see it at Smvedfu and besides these 
the colonnade of the periboius. whose details are sufficiently infused with classic ele¬ 
ments to be classed with the rest. The inscription 1 of the elder Maleic hath mentions, 
moreover, certain other features of the temple that may perhaps In recognised in the 
ruin- These are, first, what i- called tnevfi n this theatron,” a mb secondly, a 
word that is probably to be translated "watch-towers,” The first expression in nil 
likvlih^Hid refers to a j>an of the structure upon which the inscription was curbed 
It is quite certain that this upon the architrave of the colonnade which extended 
along three sides of the inmost court of the temple. Between this Colonnade and the wall 
of the tome nos. with which it formed a portico, are two ledges disposed like the seats 
of a theater, with a narrow passage behind, as in av he seen on both sides of the sec¬ 
tion of tin portico shown in Plate 2 of ” La Syne Ccn trail*,' These ledges or steps 
may have been built to accommodate spectators, or for the reception of votive offer¬ 
ing:., in which case their resemblance to the seats of a theater may have suggested the 
use of the term, !ri any event, the arrangement rendered the portico unserviceable 
as au ordinary passageway The second expression, ■'watch-towers, is scarcely 
to la identified w ith any other feature than the two towers which flanked ihe chief 
entrance i< ■ tin tcincnos, ami whose nussm foundations are still to be seen In front of 
the temple The first Malek hath, we hu\ i -m ti, was probably an .iH f t.nnu mporary 
of Herod the l'Ureal M de Vogue makes both this Maleic hath and Ins grandson of 
the same name contemporaries of the same monarch, and lays great stress upon-the 
influence of tin Idumcan dynasty upon the architecture of this period in the Hainan, 
The only evidence of this influence that can be discovered at Si' is the presence of a 
statue of Ili.'ind, which was set up in the portico of the temple, ami an inscription 
which -ays '-imply, ‘ in the reign of Ilerod Vgrippa," I am inclined to believ< that 
M, etc \ rigiie attached greater importance to ibis hhtmean influence than the ruins 
and the inscriptions will warrant, and that his profound knowledge nf tht tempi, at 
Jerusalem and ins great interest in it led him to see more of Herod and his work in the 
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temple at St' titan can In borne -til by comparative study It is quiu: natural that a 
statue ol a com plexor should be set up in the most famous shrine of a tributary yio\- 
ince; but it is hardly probable that the influence of a single reign could-affect the build¬ 
ing njK rations of two men two generations apart, or evolve two njuite distinct styles *d 
architecture in a country set fur removed from the capital city In the ursi place, though 
possible, it is hardly prubabl, that grandfather and grandson were engaged in extensive 
building operation* at the same place between the years 23 .01*! 4 ,:u ' *tnd, in the 
Second place, the earlier inscriptions in the Nabsiteatl language have nothing to say 
about lie rod. In (act, they mention no other than Nabataean names, i he only inscrip¬ 
tion with reference to Hltrod that has been found is that which was curved in 1 *rcck 
upon the pedestal of his statue, and the only other reference to tile Idumean dynast) 
is 1 1 1 ■ statement that Vgrippa 11 was reigning when a Nabaucan set up a liioruiinent ol 
some kind, probably n portal 

If the influence .it ih. Idtimean dynasty is to lie traced in the rums at Si - , I believe 
it is to be found, nut in tin work of the time of Mnleivhath the elder, with its classic 
dements, but in the additions of Mulch, hath the younger, whose style was perpetu¬ 
ated until the end of the Idumean rule, at the close of the first century a.iv, V brief 
description has already been given of the details at Si" which bear tht (neck inscrip¬ 
tion in honor of Malekhalli tin- younger. They include the frieze upon which tht 
inscription was carved, and m architrave whidi M de Vogue, with unquestionable 
judgment, placed below it of precisely the same style is a doorway which M dc 
Vogttd makes the main portal of the tempi. Then is no evidence in the ruins at the 
present time for this amngcinent of the fragments or this doorway; but there is no 
serious objection to uur assigning this particular detail to the man who made the 
temple higher and who undoubtedly added the other enrichments. 1 he general 
character of the ornament of these details may be studied in Plate 3 of ‘ I a Sync 
Cyntrale but M ik Vogflc s drawing, beautiful and careful as it is, does not do full 
justice to the subject. TIr carving itself, which is now in a shockingly broken condi- 
tion. U much nuirt naturalistii than would a|>pe;ir 111 Plate- 3. The leave 1 . •>( the grape¬ 
vine. instead of being highly conventionalized, ax in the . I rawing, are most elaborately 
realistic, showing all the veining of die surface of the leaf. The whole treatment is 
precisely of the same techni.pje a-' that of the inserted jambs at riuweda, and the bay- 
leal ornament 0/ the side molding is exactly the same as in that other example. The 
whole design was probably the same. I to central section of the architrave and die 
EmiiJ of the porta) at Sl\ details which have been lust at Suwcdfi, show a foliated disk 
and certain animal forms mingled with Mu vegetable, such as birds and small human 
heads; but these may have existed in tin Suweda portal as well 

if we consider the first Maleichath as a eon temporary' of Herod the Great, tlte 
second Maleichuth was more probable contemporaneous with Herod Anti pas, who 
was vanquished by the Nabafcuai) king Vickis (V, or with Herod Agrippa I, wlio 
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seems to have hat! considerable influence in the llaurim If the funner be true, the 
work of the second Matdchath at Si 1 more likely to have lietit Nabata:an in > har- 
acter than idiimcan : if the tatter be true* it is difficult to account for the wide diver¬ 
gence between the style which flourished under Agrippa 1 and licit which was m vogiu 
under his sou \grippn II, who died about the year 100 v.i« 

If the architrave and frieze, w ith its grape-vine ornament and it 1 - inscription of die 
younger Maleichath, do not belong upon the capitals of tin two columns of tin portico, 
where shall we plan them? It is somewhat difficult to accept tin n-toration which 
M. dt: Vogtte makes of the upper story of the temple on page 33 of his test; but it is 
not easy to suggest a better one. The general theory of the addition of an upper 
story 1 believe to Ir correct* for how else could the height of a temple be increased J 
The JUu wall above the central portico, relic vet I by flat pilasters, is reminiscent oj 
nothing in more ancient an, neither was it reproduced in later architecture f but an 
open loggia or tribune above the portico and between tilt towers would seem more 
natural, and if nr' precedent is found for such an arrangement in earlier buildings, at 
least a sufficient number of reproductions of u way found in the facades of early 
t hmtian ■ hittvln-s in Syria. If w e place Maleic bath's architrave in -udl a position, 
vve shall be abU to find suitable supports for it in some of the broken capitals which 
lit in tIii nuns, preferably those which suggest the capitals 
at SmvediL One of them has dusters of grapes hanging 
from its volutes, as may be seen m the illustration, which is 
reproduced from Plate 4 -f ! a Syne l entrak 

But the .grape-vine ornament is not the only characteristic 



■ 


of the architectural ornament executed at Si* under the rule Mmmp of temple m sh 
<>f ihe blmncan dynasty Fragments of the gale »d the temenos and of some other 
small structures are here, which illustrate the trend of art development in other kinds 
of decoration. Among ibe.se fragments we find certain dements that tafrespoml to 
the Oriental elements in the ornament at Silwcdil. and others that are quite different and 
also Oriental: but the classic dements nowhere appear, The fragments themselves 
eon MSI almost entirely of friezes and jambs of portals. < inu set lies upon the site of the 
main entrance of the "outer temple, ie . tin inmost court < Hlier fragments, slightly 
different from the above, lie within Lhe e<mrt itself, and it is inipossihlu to tell u here they 
originally stood 1'hr third - 1 was found at the second gate, that b> tween Lite for- « oiirt 
and the middle court, where portions of jambs are slid in situ \n illustration of the 
first example is to tie found in " La Syiic t i.mtrale/' text, page 37, It will lw StfCfl 
that the profile of this lintel, though bold enough, is composed wholly of Cavuttos, 
slightly pulvtnated faces, and narrow fascia?. AH but the latter arc carved either w ith 
upright conventional leaf patterns or lloral >crol|s of the most primitive th sign, but exe¬ 
cuted with delicate amt painstaking technique. \ fragment of a lintel found w ithin 
ihc court of the temple shows a somewhat different profile* though the multiplied use 
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of the cavctto and the absence of time classic dements are equally prominent Jb ie 
again each molding adorned with a carved pattern of its own, all of which are dif¬ 
ferent from the designs of the lintd described above, although tivo pi them BTC of the 
uprigli l foliate pattern, a little suggestive, perhaps, of attthcniions, I wo of du tnold- 
mgs, the cable molding and the geometrical design next to it, are reminiscent of the 
portal at Simula. T his fragment is approximately datable, being Lhe in-a nbed 
lintel of the time "f \grippn II. The jambs and lintel of the second gate |si i 
photograph on page 318} present profiles exactly similar to the above I wo of the 
moldings are carved like those of the \grippa lintel, while two of the others present 
A variation of ornament. In place of the triple band with its inscription, we have here 
a flat face ornamented with a very primitive running-vine pattern I here is enough 
in common among these three sets of moldings to warrant our assigning them 
in the same general epoch, the epoch indicated by the inscription upon one of them, 
i.i , the time id the A grip pas. 


CHAPTER XI 


PAGAN ARCHITECTURE IN I'HE DJE-BEL 

HAURAN — Continued 

H 

ROMAN PERIOD (105-200 a i >.) 


T'HH influence of Roman political power was felt in the l laurAn as early as the 
1 bine of Pompey, in the days of the Republic This power had jjrcjftn and 
extended, step by step, during the first century of the Empire, until the year 106 vie. 
when Cornelius Palma, the Roman legate, made Lhat country pari of a Roman prov¬ 
ince under Urn name of \rabia. At about the same time the Emperor Trajan made 
Damascus an imperial city The influence of Rome did not manifest itself in matters 
of art during the long period of gradual political extension lug as soon the 
Haurfin had become politically Romanized, the art of the region began to assume tin 
lonns of the imperial style. Roman influence, however, in this field was not to 
Romanise, The dominant schools of art in Syria for four hundred years had been 
classic, and the tendency uf Rome, herself schooled in the an uf (.recce, was to I lot- 
Ionize the art of Her subjects rather than to ingraft upon it those principles which 
wore hers by inheritance. The absorption of Syria into the Roman Empire, ns 
M, de Vugiie says, “far from interrupting the 1 1 reds tradition, gave it new im¬ 
pulse. . Greek art dominated in construction and became the official art, as the 
( .reek language became the official language of the imperial administration.' t lassie 
architecture, which had been suppressed in the l launtn during the rule of the Idnmean 
dynasty, was at once restored to its position of prominence, and appeared in a hun¬ 
dred edifices dressed in the rich sty le suitable to imperial dignity. It will be noticed, 
however, that the architecture of tin: Roman period, as wc find it in the Uauran, is 
by no means a hard and fixed style, conforming to specifically Dreck or Roman 
canons, but is charmingly clastic, accommodating itself to native usage and to the 
expression of naliv taste, 1 lassie architecture had know 11 ihrci centuries of glorious 
development in Syria before the Romans came. Antioch “the f air wasnot only 
tile third largest city of the ancient, world, but one of the most oimptuou- cities of 
mitimmv, and haul been famuli as an art center long before Rome haul ueijuired 
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artistic fame. Syria had become a center «>t Greek civilization and ol Greek art long 
In fore Rome had put off her Etruscan swaddling-clothes. I here are remains A 
Seleudd architecture in Damascus whicli belong almost certainly to the third centm\ 
ti.e., and the oldest dated building in Syria, the so-called palace <>l I lyrOame. at 
•Aifk el-Emir, immediately south of the MaurAn, shows uninfetakablc signs of classic 
influence as early as the second century a.c. It is interesting in this connection to 
remember that, at the height of the Roman Empire's career in the world of art., the 
chief architect of the Emperor 1'rajan was a Syrian — Apollodoiw* of Damascus, h 
would iujt have been necessary for ApoHodoros to leave his native land to acqum.. 
perfection in his profession; there was no better school of art in the world at ibis time 
than that >f Antioch, and, since the division of the old Seleudd kingdom, Damnseus 
had begun to be her rival, 

These things being so, it will be seen that what we call the Roman an hi tec tut c 
of the I bmran was not an art that was brought from overseas and transplanted in 
new soil, but represented the mere e\tension of the art >>i one portion of Syria to 
another portion,—-front Greek Syria u- Semitic Syria,—a process which Rome, with 
her wonderful power of organization and amalgamation, accompli shell as doubtless 
Uu oilier pmver could have done. The classic architecture of Syria earlier than the 
second century A-i>. may not lx; called Roman. Even that with h dates from the 
time of I’ompe}, and during the reigns of the first five Cussufe and of the 1 lavian 
emperors, belongs rather to the old period of Macedonian rule; for during that 
period (64 1 u.. to too t.t>d the Romans themselves were engaged in Hellenizing their 
own art Whatever use the Syrians inav have made of the classic style before the 
vear 100. it w as adapted from the architecture of the Schmid kingdom, li was only 
after the complete political Romanizing of these Syrian provinces, and the develop- 
incm of Roman commerce in and through them, that the name " Roman " could be 
applied to the architecture at all, and that more by reason of the personal imperial 
infkieuu that may be traced in it than in v iew of its artistic forms. 

U is difficult to tell when the classic style was first revived in the 11 atiran under 
Roman patronage. The earliest monument with an inscription upon it dates from 
the reign of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, in the year 151 a jc This building, with 
others in similar style, must be taken as a starting-point for the discussion of the 
architecture of the second century, though it i-> most probable that there are buildings 
j>, the Hainan which antedate it by a few years. There is a predisposition on the 
part of the earlier writers upon the subject of Roman architecture in the i huiran, par¬ 
ticularly those w ho have w ritten books of trav el, to speak of it as a debased form of 
Reiman art. Jt will be necessary. I think, only to refer to some of the illustrations 
which follow to convince students of architecture that the. particular style found in 
the 11auran. tar from being debased, is unusually graceful and beautiful, especially in 
its earlier monuments. A glance at *ulIi monuments as the little temple at Mu- 
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rinef, the peripteral temple at Kanawfit, and the portal of the palace at the same 
place will suffice tosliou that tin: classic architecture of the llauran in Roman times 
is fully the equal of the best models of similar date in Him-pi , and far rums- chaste 
and dignified than those gorgeous monuments which the Romans erected ai Bit'aHiek 
under the supervision, it is believed* of imported artists. I be design of these 
monuments is dignified and elegant ; their ornament is not profuse, and is usually 
concentrated at a single point, as upon tin facade the main portal I he ornament 
itself is treated with rare delicacy ami reserved simplicity, suggestive of the works ol 
the early Renaissance in Italv. and this in face ol the enormous difth ullie 1 - imposed 
by urn: of the hardest and most unyielding of materials. Tile designs do not always 
follow the canons accepted in linropc, These architects of the II an ran wrought out 
their own interpretation ol the ancient classic style, as did the architects id Rome; 
both departed more or less from the ancient canons, and the results were equally 
pleasing. One of the chief advantages of the later development ol the classic style 
was its elasticity, its adaptability to various requirements, utilitarian or other It was 
tins quality in classic architecture that made the Renaissance not only possible, but 
inevitable; anil it is this that we see most clearly illustrated in the imperial art hitreture 
of the Hainan, which is not a lifeless reproduction f the imperial architecture of Italy, 
or of tireece, or of Asia Minor, but has a character of its own which speak' for the 
artistic feeling of native artists. 


AtIl. two reurt r-s (51 v.ic' There are two small temples at Atil. an inhab¬ 
ited town on the western slope <f the Djebd ifauran. almost identical in dimensions, 
in plan, and in design, One of them is situated on the western confines of the town, 
the other stands near its northern end, Both are in complete ruins, but enough of 
their superstructure is preserved in situ, and a sufficient number of details are to lie 
found in the immediate vicinity, to enable us to male almost 
complete restorations or them both. Both temples are illus¬ 
trated in Plate IX df Rev’s “Voyage dans lc Haouiitn," 

The western temple is dated by an inscription J of the 
I .mpcmr Antoninus Pius of the year 151 a. re This inscrip¬ 
tion is at present concealed behind the wall 01 a modern 
dwelling w liich includes tin whole structure. The plan of 
the temple was distyle in antis, and the inscription was en¬ 
graved upon the plinths of both an we. The best-preserved 
inscription is (hat upon the left am a. V similar inscription 
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occupied the corresponding position upon the other anta, Fl * 130 Wan ° r ,empt,s M ’ At ' 1 
but only a fragment of it has been discovered The temple is to-day almost com- 

' M, K. CuiUuuititf Rey. Voyage Hittw W 1 Fjootao* PI. IN l.i-on Ac 1 chortle, Voyage du )n Syrif. 14. 55 . pp in, uj. 

* Wad,, 137*- 
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1 deli Iv bidden Hy a modern construction of broken atones., so that only the south wall 
i*. still visible Baton \^n ' )ppcnhcim was so fortunate as to see the ancient structure 
before the nnulorn hoiis* bail assumed its present dimensions, arid gives a photograph 
of it in his "Vom Mitulmecr ;.ttm Persist! hen Golf* opposite page too. In the 
most recent remodeling of tile temple for private use, a large ponton >»( the i>ortico 
was. sacrificed anti the single mlumn ami the section nf architrave above it, shown 
in M Rey » drawing arid in Banm von Oppenhrim’s photograph, have disappeared 
from their original position Hu- architrave, however, is nt»w in an adjoining 
courtyard. 

A description of one temple will suffice for both, Hie lemjilt edifice was elevated 
upon a high podium, twill up in regular courses of ashler ami having arches w ithin 
supporting stall-, which funned tin- floor of the temple. t he present entrances m tin 
sides of ihe pud i urns arc not original. I his stibha>eTHeiU was treated in the manner 
common in most temples of Roman date, uith a base mold ami cap along the sides 



South wnll of wrest temple ol 'Alfl. 

and rear; the front was partly occupied by steps. I he portico between the anta: was 
nut deep: upon it opened a broad portal am! two sets of two superposed niches. The 
cel la was spanned transversely by a broad semicircular arch upon which was con- 
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strutted a watl * d gable form which corresponded to [lie pediments of the facade and 
rear, and curried die inner ends of long rooting skills, as is shown in M. de I horde's 
plate. The rear and ride walls were perfectly plain, unrelieved even bv pilaster* up to 
liu level of the architrave, where the ornament of the facade was probably, though nut 
certainly, repeated. The walls are two stones m thickness, and arc highly finished 
without and within. 

The facade consisted of two graceful 
columns of the Corinthian order, stand* 
ing between two anbr with Corinthian 
cups and moldings, f-ueb column and 
each an la bmv upon its outer Face and 
about half-way up a bracket of rectan¬ 
gular form, molded above and below, 
which was undoubtedly intended for 
the support of a bust or statue. An 
architrave, not banded but rich I \ 
carved with the Greek fret inter¬ 
spersed with rosettes was supported 
1 n;t wet n the ah tie and the columns; 
but between the columns a semicircular 
arch was built which bore th* curving- 
of the architrave upon it- face. The 
architrave was finished above with a carved molding, and above this ran a frieze 
ornamented with a foliate scroll pattern in high n Ikf. thm the entablature wap 
completed must re main a matter of speculation, for no fragments of a cornice, 
denticulated or with consoles, arc to be found in the ruins in their present stale. 


I'ffffpIC* rff TCT.t(W.>llli>l - .1 li^Jilt . 


The carved ornament of the temple is concentrated upon the front wall within the 
pronaos. The doorway is flanked by tall panels, adorned with rich rmccaux of grape¬ 
vine, and resting upon bases like pilaster bases, raised Upon plain pedestals, i Hitside 
of these panels is a narrow strip ><f plain wall on either side. \l this point the wall 
fs broken out slightly, and the angle is mi upied by a quarter-colmnn with narrow 
fluting*. Then comes another pair of panel-, similar m firm to the inner pir. but 
ornamented with rinceaUN of running acanthus pattern Tin lower niyhi on cither 
side is of rectangular form and SCctidn; and is urnan Killed with a meander kind 
within a fr am e of delicate moldings, the jambs terminating upon the upper moldings 
of a narrou horizontal panel w hich may have been intended to receive an inscription 
for a statue in flic niche. The upper niches are tall, and Semi circular in section, 
terminating above in a conch. The side- and top are adorned with a broad baud 
of guilloehe ornament between slender moldings. This much may be seen in Baron 
von Opptnlitim - illustration of the west temple- and in my photograph of ibe north 
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temple. Tor the rest we must depend upon fragments which have been thrown 
down. The inner pilaster panel* terminated upon a level with the lops of the upper 



Vfirili temple .it 'Aill, foim lh<-* isrmilicaiiL 


niche* in Corinthian cap*, which tarried a lintel corresponding U* the panels. Above 
tins there seems to have been a plain arch. Hie quarter-column* ami the outer 
pilasters were carried up to the height of the columns of ihc portico, where they 
were suitably capjHnl and received an entablature, essentially like the main entabla¬ 
ture. which was carried across the wall above the arch of 1 iie portal. In the ruins of 
the north temple it is possible to set. that the upper moldings of the podium were 
carried flCTOSS live front below the mita.-; but W-tween the columns there are only 
slight indications'. of die former existent* of steps. 


MUSHENNEK. TlAU i.i-: M ushennet', the site o! ancient NcW seems 10 have been 
u very ancient place i.f worship. The ruined temple here is situated beside an 
ancient pool, panb natural and partly artificial, the side adjoining the temple precinct 
being; built up in a wall ««f course d masonry in symmetrica) hues. I'he temple stands 
at one end of a paved courtyard surrounded by a ruined wall. In tin north side 
of life wall was a gateway, in the ruins if which an inscription 1 of Agrippa I has 
IK« n found, indicating that the wall is at least as old as the first half of the first cen¬ 
tury The gale wav was not a monumental affair, but a simple opening in the wall. 

For Mi IVniIrtingnnA of fhhs *cr Hdit* inv i * i j, " Wail.* ^ai i . Part \ IL illy 580, 
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surmounted In a |rl.un linul upon which w:r- carved a dovetailed phi. a »maminf! ill* 
inscription Near ihr abow lintel was found an inscription ’ >»f tin llmperor 
Marcus A unit us 

lilt architectural details of tlu tempi*- indicate that it belonged to the j* nod of this 
last inscription, i.e., i<> about the year 171 aj» I he style of the inomimcru would 
indicate a date a little Inter than that of the temple at 'Alit, which is dated 151 v.i> 

I he edifice retains considerable portions of its superstructure ill situ. It was distyle* 
in antis in plan, hut somewhat larger and ;i I together a more imposing Structure than 
tin lemph sjusl described. 

Vt some period the build¬ 
ing was fortified, and iu 
the operation die front 
wall of the cel la was torn 
dow n and built up again 
in the crudest lash ion be¬ 
tween the columns of the 
pronuos, which seem to 
have fallen before that 
lime to half of their origi¬ 
nal height, bringing the 
entablature down with 
them. But the rear or 
west wall ami ijic north 
wall are preserved almost 
intact up to the top of the 
frieze, and the western half 
of the sputh wall is still 
standing. The crude wall 
of defense tow ard the east 
preserves, in its medley of 
fragments huili up iu hopeless confusion together w ith fragments from other buildings, 
the northern anta, the lower halves of the columns, the steps of the temple in their 
original portion, and the disjointed members of the east wall and its portal. I he 
essential differences between this temple and those at ‘All) art found, first, in a lower 
podium; second, in the carrying of th*. ornament all around tin- cell a ; ami, third, in 
the order of its columns Tin- low podium projects farther beyond the cilia walls, and 
has a more i luborute cap molding: its base mold is hidden I he four anglesol tilt* 
cella an reinforced bv pilasters with elegant Corinthian caps, and the ornamented 
architrave and frieze arc carried around on all sides of Ule building. It cannot be 

- W';nl., S3 1 3 ; I‘an 111. ins jS*r». 
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stated with certainty that this arrangement was observed in the temples at 'Atil. The 
moldings of the iridium were carried across in front of the aiitie ami then returned 

against the 


w ere earned 
the bases of 
the columns. The 
base mold of the cdla 
wall is of different 
pro hie from that of 
the ante, which has 
the lines of an Attn 
base with ornament¬ 
ed Scotia and Ionises. 
This ornamentation 
is designed after that 
of some of the most 
beautiful of the an¬ 
cient Ionic bases the 
lower torus being 
carved with a guil¬ 
lotine the sco tin with 

deep perpendicular grooves, and the uppermost molding with bay leaves. The bases 
of the columns were of the plain Attic form; the shafts were not fluted. The capitals 
have failed, but in the wall of fragments are the lower halves of two Capitals with double 
rows of acanthus leaves, and lying in front of the wall is the corresponding upper half 


width 
up to 


[ cirajitc as Moafagwid*, tmm tilt vrest* screws tte |n >*»1 
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of one of thrift* showing the echinus and volutes of tin t omposile or da h must be, 

then, that, in spite of the (HritUlhaii diameter of the pilaster-caps, the* capitals of the 
columns were Composite' The pihlsli r- 
caps of the angle pilasters and of tin 
ante were designed and carved with great 
delicacy and beauty in the hard black 
basalt Above them is an architrave com¬ 
posed of a narrow band and a fine cymn 
reversa surmounted by a broad band, 
carved with the meander and rosettes 
a I x>yc w hich is a narrow bead-and-rvel 
molding beneath a row of ego and dart, 
capped with a cave tin carved with a run¬ 
ning foliate design. 

Along the outer edge of the top of this 
architrave a gutter was cm, which pro¬ 
jected in front of llie frieze. The frieze is 
as broad as the architravt, and is adorned 
with a spirited, flowing sendl design n| 
slender acanthus leaves and delicate flow¬ 
ers surmounted by a heavy egg-and-darl f>3) festered p, Ludittfwc. ath! fm\K . BHtrtlw iss anjik' <.'t umi'le 
molding. All scorns ready to support the ui MuBh “ linef ‘ 

traditional cornice with its dentils and consoles, but, as at ‘ Mil, there arc no remnants 

of such a crowning feature among the 
scattered fragmeiit-v It is, of course, pos¬ 
sible that these uppermost details, being 
the Hist to fall, have been completely 
buried in the later accumulations of debris. 
If these temples were roofed with slabs of 
stone as then appear to have been, the de¬ 
tail-, of the cornier may have been carved 
Upon the sides or ends of these slabs. 
Above each angle at tin western end of 
the temple, a curious block, like the ped¬ 
estal of a statue, has been placed imme¬ 
diately Upon the frieze . but these blocks 
are, in all probability, .t part uf the late de¬ 
fensive construction and not of the ori¬ 
ginal design. 1 found m« de tails at \lu- 
shcimef that gave evidence of an arcuated 
architrave between the columns of the 
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pronaos; but in view of the numerous examples of this farm of construction in other 
parts of the Hainan, 1 think we are safe in assuming that it was employed here. 
Among the fragments built into the w all of defense, there are many w hich undoubtedly 
belonged to the east wall and its portal; but the confusion is so great and the fragments 
varied that it is difficult to choose those that should be used in a restoration. 
There arc pieces of jamb -nm«" richly ornamented with Lite grape-vine, not in panel* 
as at ‘Alii, but carved in high relief upon a flat -urf.wc with a decorated molding on 
one side. There is a fragment of lintel which belongs to these jambs, and there are 
fragments of great consoles w hi. It wtTc unquestionably lb parotids of the portal. 
There are no signs of panels or ol quarter-columns, so that we may assume that tin 
portal was of different design from those at 'Adi. I here are short lintels, ornamented 

with the ( .reek fret,\\hidl probably 
were parts of niches, so that with 
these one could easily make a ten¬ 
tative restoration of the wall and 
iis openings; but there is besides 
these fragments a completi door¬ 
way, with Very simply molded 
jambs and lintel. st:l up, piece by 
piece, in the rude all between Mr 
fightantasmd the column next to it. 
This is sin mounted by a section 
of a broad pulvinutcd frieze curved 
to represent the trunk of the palm- 
tree, and above that a .section of 
frieze with deep perpendicular Mill¬ 
ings None of these pieces belongs 
in ihc present order 

Vnother fragment in the same 
wall is a section of a design very similar to that of the architrave of the temple, but of 
different dimensions and of less careful workmatiship, as may be wen in spite of the 
fact that it is more mutilated. This fragment U*ars an inscription T in two lines upon 
its lowest member The uppermost of the two lines lias been designedly effaced, but 
it may be possible to read in it ihe name Severn s. I he style ol the ornament is in 
keeping with that of monuments that have been assign* .1 1“ tile reign of Alexander 
Svverus It is quite plain, from its dimensions, that this architrave could not haw 
belonged to tin vnUtbUtun of the temple, and that, with its inscription in small letters, it 
was intended to occupy a low position I doubt if it could have answered for the linn I 
,.,f the doorway eif thc t.rmj l, for it is treated like an architrave, and there are noexatn- 

■ t’ail Ml. insc. 3^2. 
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pics in the HatirAn of lintds treated in this way. Ii seeim t«' m< mem probable that 
it belonged to the portico of the inclosed tetri en os. - it which a single column shaft is 
still in siLii at She t'asi side. \ photograph 'it Un fragment i- giv en on page 319 

KANAWAT. 1 lOU’U ' op ZKi:.v To the >aun: general period its the above — the 
latter half of the second century — may be assigned the two temples at Kan a 
I’hev differ from the preceding examples more in their plans and arrangement than in 
their details, though there are slight differences to he noicd in these Ii is, therefore, 
somewhat diflicall to determine whether liny are slight!) older limn the others or n 
little later It is hardly probabh that they antedate the w. si temple at Alii* which K 
dated 151 \.u However this may lie, Kutinwfit, the ancient K.matha. was a very 
ancient City, and there arc among it- ruins fragments of many periods. None ol 
them, howev it, can be reeognizi d as older than tht oldest inscuption that ha- been 
found Iu i l: tins belongs probably to the reign of King Vgrippa I Xnollur inscription 
dates from the reign of the limpcrOr Hadrian, and has been assigned to the year 
12525 vi>„ while withers ■ belong to ibe reigns of Marcus \imlins and of Own mo¬ 
dus Roman influence seem- to have been uninterrupted in this pan of the Ilaurun 
from the time *.l Hadrian to the lime of Commodus ; I think it probable that the two 
temples in Kanaw .it belonged to the latter rather than to the earlier part of this period. 

The temple w hich, from the evidence of tw o insertption* Hipon it, is believed to have 
been sacred to Zeus, stands in tin upper part ol the town, near the southern wall. It 
faces the north and is raised upon a tow podium. In plan it is 
prostyle tctrastylc, witii two column's standing between deep ante;. 

Large portions ol the temple an still standing, including die two 
westernmost -*f the outer columns, tin: two columns belnet a tht 
antae. the ;uitir themselves, anti large portions of the tella. XX itlitn 
the portal are two small chambers, one on either hail'd, one of 
which connects with a staircase in the thickness of the ante wall 
which led to die roof. \\ the opposite end of die celhi was a broad 
arch flanked b\ niches two mi each side, one above the other 
The arch, now lalh n, opened into a large recess like a rectangular 
apse, and on either side is .1 small chamber with ,j doorway open¬ 
ing Upon the recess Tht tempi. is much larger in superficial 
area than any of diose a 1 read) described, being about 30 m. long 
ami 15 ill. wide, and its height is mort than p retortion ally lofty, 
die columns being ten diameters m height compared iu nine diam¬ 
eters at Musln nnef, Tin- bases of the columns an slighllv raised al-mu die Stylobate 
upon low plinth- with paneled sides; the bases tii-ms. Jv> are of tin- Attic type, and 
are carved like those of tin ante at Muslienfu f, w ith the gtiillodie ami bay-leaf <wna- 

' l.ftJk.rdc. Voyajte la Synn. 1*1 54. [t. 1171 alw Ko , VflJWjft ikmv tc I l.wimin. l’J. \ H 
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meiit The shaft*. which are twill up m twelve ‘triints, have fin appearance oJ go.at 
slenderness with marked entasis. The capitals are formed of tw.0 separate pieced « 



Stone, ami. though KA much injured, they do not shpu the delicacy of ireatrnem or the 
depth of undercutting that are manifest in the capitals at * \UL < hjty wry small section* 
of die architrave are presen cd —a small fragment above each of the In- stun mg 
columns of the outer r<m, These Sh«tv treatment very tike that of the architrave* of 
the Li males at ■ \til and Muslu rmd- a plain, narrow hand below a broad band orna¬ 
mented with the meander and rustles. There is no pjsftSvc proof that there were 
ardies above the centra] imereolumniatioiis; but the increased width of these space*, 
which rne-.iMin about a tt 1,11 centers,' would make it « probable that then: were 
ardles. for the maximum span for an architrave seems to bu\e been reached atSuvieda, 
uln IV thespit* i> about 4 m. -UKUikrs further saffitifast the theory is to Ik found 
m the fragment of architrave above the mil- r column, from which an arch might have 
sprung this fragment covers the entire capital and ha* the bands of its outer 
carried around upon its side, as nu> be ,rn in the photograph I fa 
tipirt this puce of architrave is certainly not in Situ T tU Ole form l| 1 the rest Of ffic 
entablature, we may only draw a conjecture from the fragments wlmh lie Heaped about 
dm pronatw. The frie/e would seem to have been somewhat coarser than those i\t~ 
bribed above, but that may lin* I wen diic to its greater elevation and the greater 
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distance from vUii.h it was to be 
seen l : ragmem» of h Corinthian 
cornier arc wanting here, as in 
the ruins described above, It is 
I >c rfcc lb . i v tdeni lJi at il ic can, ci J 
omsunciti of the entablature was 
ftui carried around tin- i. 11 a walls. 

Above the Corinthian caps of the 
pilasters at the four angles were 
two perfectly plain, slightly pneject¬ 
ing courses, i.liv one a continuation 
of die architrave *if thv pm maos, 
tie other of its frieze. Above tin 
latti-r is ;i sort ■ <I crowning feature 
in til. form of t set of moldings 
compn>.rd of a bead, an oyolo, and 
a cavuttu. * >n the top of this are 
two courses of good ashler, but 
these I believe to tic a later addi- 
t n oi, tin nigh thus nv .-f unekrit 
i idling. The temple was transformed into a stronghold, al *omc period of iK history, 
nnd this upjicrmost course seems tv* have formed a sort of parapet. The west wall, 
where lh< s< features are best preserved, is almost intact and is one of the most beautiful 
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siHtcfrhiSrtsi Of ancient dfy masonry in existence. bmg 12 m. high aiIt ' m ; | on *' 
jmk-i ily smooth Imit) eiul la end. m even surface of shining black, strewn wit |m m 

of while lichen. - . - 

The minor details-the portal and the niches — art much less ornate than in the 

smaller temples. The fc ^PStndy w amt tall, framed in a - m “ 1 0 

molding of good profile without carved decunitio... Ovttf the Imtd was a Ineze 
ornamented with perpendicular gr<">vrs and cabled by an overh^ng cormcc mold¬ 
ing Inside the portal. the wulb W m Cambers on either hand an d^yed back to 
provide for the swinging back of the great doors. In the inner frees of the anta walls 
tlu iv arc nicln n, tWO on cither side. stip< rposed one stbOU$ "Iher. 1 CSC are n It 
in du middle of the wall .pace, hm are set well at one side, adjoining the trout wall 
of the cdla. Tlu; Up of the uppermost niche is only A httU higher than u tK 
height of the wall \I1 of these nidles are rectangular and of nbtttit the same dmum- 
sions. being just large enough to accommodate a lifc-sise statue 1 heir muldin- 
art quite elaborate in pfftffe. but h;iM no carved enrichments l he same is true ul 
the moldings of tlu: arch within the edla,.iml the niches beside it Here is a structure 
which was almost certainl> roofed in wood; »(> system of interior columns could be 
devised, in connection w iih dm width of the recess at the end of the cdln and that of 
the inside opening of the portal, which would not make the central aisle much wider 
than the central mieixolumniutiiiiis of the pronaos, and thus elevate the arches above 
die level of the .mil of the pediment This temple is noticed by I>r, Porter, and is 
ansatibfactonl) puljished by MM dc Laborde and Rev 
T5f F 


I - F <**' 


!1 Mill T OF mUJOS(?) There is another large temple at 
Kan;uv:K situated far to the north 011 nuicU lower ground, 
at tlu opposite end of the ancient city, beyond the limits 
(if lilt- vail- It has, nevertheless, a commanding situation, still 

high above the plain. with a superb vvw across tin lowlands 
toward the snow-clad caps of the A nti- Lebanon, I be temple 
uas peripteral , and was Set upon a lofty podium. Its columns 
of tall and graceful proportions, seven of which are standing, 
make it the most beautiful and impressive of all the* ruins in 
dw 11 a it ran. M. key gives an approximately correct plan of 

this building and a sketch of u in Plate Mil; Porter gives u 
Iilnn which. hytttvcT, is incont et, and [, di‘.r> have noticed 11 
m dieir descriptions of the- city uf Kanadwt, \n insert}dioii' 
wliich was fnimd near the ram indicates that this tcmjile was 
dedicated to Udio< This matter is discussed by Dr Prctl* 
Ki| ,i5 p P r^uSX^^ 11 ticc in Part HI of this publication, The temple faces the 

* Dc ubonif. V**y agv Je la Sym, I’l 54 . \> 04 ; fl(«» Rcy, Voy*^ ^ lc Hflautan, I'l Vlll ' fail 111, m- 4»T- 
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cast. The plan of its peristasis is readily traced in the mins there were six columns 
til from, nine on cither side (counting the end columns twice), and seven in the rear, 
Lht: arrangement * if the ends following that of the temple at Suw&da. Within the outer 
colonnade of the pronaOS was a second row of Jour columns I he pternma was narrow, 
ami the outt i face of the walls of the cell a w as provided with pilasters corresponding 
to the columns. The plan of the interior of the cella cannot he determined. In May. 
1900, there were still standing in the ruin- about -me half of the western wall of tin 
podium, two small sections of it below tile two standing columns of the southern side, 
and a quarter of its eastern wall below two standing columns adjoining tin- steps, \\ lm h 


lc«i|»ft al Kansm&t, Imm The south we«, 

wen placed between the wide centra! interioUi initiation. I He northern half 01 this 
wall and the greater portion of the north wall are buried in soil and debris, 1 he western 
part of the north wall of the podium has been torn down, Al this point is the present 
entrance to the arched interior of the basement, which was covered with large slabs, 
after the manner if such constructions in the 1 1 aura 11, and is now used as a shelter for 
cattle. The pavement of the* temple, which is composed of the slabs that form the 
ceiling nf the basement, is preserved intact except al the outer edges, t )1 the JK nstylc 
only the second and third columns from the northwest angle 011 the west < ml arc Stand* 
iug, with two pedestals adjoining' them on, the south, the third utid eighth tutumns 
from the west on the south side, the two columns on the south of the steps at the east 
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end. ami the northernmost of tin. inU ti«»r mu of columns The cdla has beam leveled 
to within AO 113 of the pavement, and the block* of whicli it was built have bain curriul 
uwa>. No jmrtion of the entablature remains in situ It wutild seem front the 
systematic demolition of the quadrated parts of the structure, and the «>.nplei.: di-ap- 
l^traiKC of these blocks from the site, that large portions of the temple had been 
earned awa\ for use in later. perhaps medieval or modem, structures Even the sec¬ 
tions of wall between the pilasters of the west end ot tile cell a have been destroyed. 
These cmild hardly have fallen of ihemsdves. leaving tie SCCtfonS ° jUimT1 " 

intact, and I believe* that these also would have been taken away but for the danger 

consequent upon the fall of the huge 
columns. Behind the revetment 
of well-dressed stone with which 
the podium is faced, the masonry is 
cont]M>sed uf large <| uadrated blocks 
laid dry, but cut with less care and 
precision Ml about die temple arc 
scattered architectural fragments of 
every description, vv hi eh*, on account 
ot their shape or by reason of the 
carvirjg upon them, were not found 
n ml ful for building purposes. There 
are bases, drums, and capitals of 
columns, richly curved a ctions of 
architrave and frieate. broken statues 
and relief sculptures, but nowhere 
i- die re found a fragment of cornice, 
either demieulaUxl or with nujdil- 
lions The absence of this detail 
has been noted in the ruins of every 
temple in the Malinin described 
thus far I lu: details of the temple 

Vini(toa> ICII 1 flic n,i Krt 11ftwAt, Fn nil llip Tint. j irt - r(; fi TlL . t J throughout. f ile wall 

of the podiimi. 2.5 m high, is broken out into shallow pilasters below the columns, u> 
l>,ise mold is a si mple cyma reversa : its cap is composed of a deep set of moldings of 
goiul profile and of broad projection, liadi column is set upon a pedestal about Iwo 
diameters high, w hich consists of a plinth, a base composed of a < yma recta above a 
torus, a die 55 in. high, and a cap composed of two ['diets, an ovolu, a cavctto and 
hlh l, : 1 ud a bn-ad band. The upper part of the cap is cut back from the face of the 
baud to form a sort of plinth for tin base of the column. The buses of the columns 
an of the Attic form, and are richly carved like those of the temple of Zeus, the lower 
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torus feeing ornamented with the guilloche, the upper torus with bay leaves and the 
scotia with deep perpendiculitf grooves in groups of three, Abuse the upper torus 
and attached tu the test 1 is a molding which 
takes tin: place of the cincture and apnphyge, 
which should l» at the bottom of the shaft. 

I'hesi 11 loltHugs consist of an ovolo and a nar¬ 
row fillet, tlu lonner carved with interlaces. 

I pun this the lints of the first drum of the 
shaft descend without any outward curve. 

This is probably the result of the difficulty 
encountered in turning out the cylinders of 
basalt. The shafts, like those of all columns 
in till Hainan, arc unfluted and arc built op in 
from fiv* to eight drums; they are about eight 
dijftfttftcrs high, ami show a decided entasis. 

There is an astragal at the top, with a slight 
apophyge. The capitals are ratln r more free 
in treatment than thuSKuf the temple of Zt us; 
their relief is higher and the undercutting is 
more pronounced, the ends of the acanthus 
lea\CS Curling out With graceful freedom. a >n! to*? of -i r.»!nmti <>( lh* ivtipto \ Itiu- 

The entablature to be siiuiled only in Img- 

merits which are essentially like those of the temple of Zeus, which in (urn arc very 
similar to the well-preserved entablature id Mushcimef (see page 349) I leTe again the 
question may be raised as to w hether there was hot an arch above tin: broad idler- 
culummation at the east end, ami I believe it may be answered in the aftimiativi ; for 
the central space. 5 in., is certainly too broad tu have been spanned by a single block 
of basalt. 

< If the details of the ci lia v. i s little can be known in the prew.ui slftte of the ruin : 
but in the rear of the temple are fragments of a huge conch, which probably covered 
a large niche or apse at the western end of the temple, where the statin of 1 b'lios may 
unee have stood. 



KANAWAT. " skkAy A,” 1 This is one of the largest and most elaborately planned 
of alt the ancient buildings in the llaurail It bears traces of at least two pci mi l* of 
reconstruction witbin Lliree hundred year* after the original building. It was published 
by dc Labonlc, by key, and by dc Vogue. and is mentioned by various other writers 
M, de Vogiifs publication of the building us by far the most full, but it is devoted prin¬ 
cipally to the rcu instruction of t Kristian times, 1 wish, at this poim. to speak partieu- 
• Ik- L jl<fifilc,V ( niis-c Jl-I:iSvmk.TI, 55,11. ti6> Rey, Vnyrctjelliim.U: llatnmm, 1*1 V . *!«.’ VwglK-, l aftytk * «nlMh I 1 *- iy. **■ 
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hrlv of those portions of the edifice which belong to the second century-the earliest 
porlitm of the structure. The great agglomeration of building* forms an L the foot 

of which is formed by the oldest |iarl of thi edifice. Among 
the walls,columns,and fragments of different styles the details 
of this most ancient portion stand out in lmid I'eltof. A Je- 
Liuislnictiori was undertaken in the Christian period: but the 
most important features were left untouched at this time, I he 
plan shows a templc-likc structure — tctrastylc in antis—fac¬ 
ing the north, l ive fagadc consisted of four columns, with a 
wide central inlcrcohnimiatum, between twit ante:. hngaged 
columns appear on the inter faces of the anur, opposite the 
columns. I he walls of *e anise were pierced by largt arched 
openings, and were not carried up to the level ol the height of 
the columns 1 he side walls of this temple-like structure 
appear to have been rebuilt in one of the reconstructions ; but 
the xmth end wall ii still almost intact, and consists of a broad 
tritobed apse between two small ehanilxxs (bor plan of restorations see page 403.) 

It w |jj 1>, ..,11 to M de Vogue's plan (PI. tcy) that an oriented Christian church, 
with triple transverse arches, was constructed within this structure. At that lime an 
;ip>i with Sldo chamber* v n placed against its eastern wall, side walls were built 
blocking off the ancient proftaos and the apse, and the western wall was moved 


1 
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slight!) farther west. 
The old chambers be¬ 
side the original apse 
were then converted 
into aisle chapels, and 
the ancient 1 Kirch be¬ 
came a lateral portico 
for the church It is 
the pronaos of the 
original building that 
I wish to discuss in 
detail, Two of it* col¬ 
umns and «»fn until are 
still in situ All three 
stand upon pedestal* 
higher than those of 
tile temple of Zeus, 
but lower than those 
in thetemplcof 11 olios* 
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The pedestals art- composed each of a square plinth. a base consisting of a toru> l»cl<>w 
a cyiua recta* a die only .35 m. high, and a heavily molded cap. 1 he bases of the 
columns are of the Attic form and are quite plain. I hc shafts are less than eight 
diameters high and have a pronounced entasis. At about one third of the height of 
each column, upon its outer lace, is a bracket for the support of a statue. The bracket 
is of one piece with tine *»f the drums of the column, hut is entirely different in form from 
those of * Atil. Instead of a simple right-lined block it is a bracket, squan <-n the top. 
molded at its sides, and terminating below in a cul-de-liiinpe adorned with flowing 
acanthus leaves. Ahnv the well-turned astrag.d of die diaft are the capitals, of 
uncommonly fine and 
elegant design, and 
composed of two pieces 
1 >f stone, The abaci, 
unlike those of l!w two 
capitals previously tie- 
scribed, are adorned 
with a delicate shell 
pattern. The engaged 
column of the anui is 
a half-column, and the 
anta itself is treated as 
a pilaster on the three 
other sides, except in 
the low er two thirds of 
its inmost face, where 
it was abutted by the 
arched wall Its capi¬ 
tal is thus compound, 
being fiat n three sides and semicircular oil the fourth, atul il is beautifully designed to 
fulfil its requirements. Of the architrave nothing remains save a fragment above one 
of the middle columns, which shows very plainly that there was an arch over the cen¬ 
tral intercolumniation, Its outer face is adorned with the i.reek meander, which b 
turned gracefully from the horizontal to a curved direction. Above this is a rich 
molding of deep projection. The other parts of this puzzling group of buildings will 
be discussi d in their proper places 

There is but one other feature of the Sc ray 3 that may h< assigned 10 thU period 
“the magnificent portal which now forms the cm ranee to tlw ruined basilica! structure 
in On eastern part of the group of buildings. This portal in all it' details A .11 keep¬ 
ing ivith the pronaos described above, and l do not hesitate lo bdievi that it was 
removed from the front wall of the more ancient building, and set up in the later 



Sertlyu ii KanjwAu fruiti tlic ilhvi-d. 
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structure where it now stands. It is, to my mind, the mot beautiful of the many 
sumptuous portals of the Umiran. arid te, fortunately,in an almost perfect state «»i pres- 
ervatittn. W hile similar in many details to the imrtals uf the temples at ‘MU ft fe 
umipu in many respects- The design 13 sim]d< ; there art ftp panels anti UO quarKr 
column's,, toil two Hdily decorated jambs and a lintel, all framed within a set of deep 
moldings The jambs are straight pilasters ornamented with rincfcmx in high relief, 
and prtWidrd with Corinthian pilaster-caps. The lintel is a frieze carved like i e 
jambs, and crowned with a molding composed of a bead and reel, an egg and dart, 
and a amttd carved with a foliate scroll. This molding is returned at the ends of 

ihe lintel and carried down along 



it 






IWeil j! castetn basilica >11 lltc Scra>.i sil Kaiutwit 


the pilasters which form tin jambs 
But it is the design of the rin- 
ccaux and their execution that 
appeal to us above all else 1 he 
pattern is ont of a running sort 
of acanthus, with large lily-like 
flowers within its it mils, which 
stand out. from tln ir background 
in relief ten centimeters high- 
There was presumably a head in 
the center of the limel. for it is 
plain that mhiu obnoxious figure 
was chopped off l>y Lhe icono¬ 
clasts of early Christian or Mo¬ 
hammedan times. At the ends 
of the lintel arc large parotitis or 
consoles, which now have no 
other than a decorative function. 
They are beautifully carved w ith 
the acanthus leal. The relieving’ 
arch above the lintel ami ihc cor¬ 


nice are plainly of a different epoch from that of the doorway, The way in which 
tin si. ulptor has carried out the exquisite design of this portal in the hard basalt is a 
marvel Lo any one who is acquainted with that unyielding material: the deftest artists 
..f the Renaissance seldom wrought a more graceful design or with greater delicacy 
III the (inert of marbles, The temple-like structure, then, with its portico, tetrastylc 
in amis, its apsidul south end. and this sumptuous doorway, must belong t<> a period 
,,t' t | lL . lii v l, r : development of art in the Hauidii i : rom lhe lowness of ire voluntas, 
the plain treatment of the basts, and the higher relief and greater freedom of the 
ornamii iiial details, the temple should probably be placed earlier than the «-tlier two 
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temples in this same town. There are further refinements about its can ■ d ornament, 
especially in the treatment of the brackets upon its columns, and of the consoles beside 
the portal, which place it in advance of the temple at 'Alii which dates 151 a.ii.; and 
it is not impossible that the building may he even earlier than that date — a monument 
of that pure and elegant style which preceded the epoch of the Antonine*. If this Le 
true we may not be far astray in assigning the temple to the age of Trajan or of 
Hadrian. The building faced a broad court, paved with evenly hewn hU k- oflmsnlt, 
w hicli reminds one of the paved tenicnos at Mushcnnef This pavement may stil! lx 
traced for a longdistance on the west of the temple, where it is employed by the Druse 
inhabitants of Kanawat as a threshing-floor 


SK 1 m\ it.WAV s. 1 he monumental gateways of the forecourts ol tin temple of 
Ii a -al Sam in at Si* have already been mentioned in the description of the temple itself, 
where it was stated that the outer gate of the outermost court, and tlu gate between 
that and the middle court (A and 1 ) on plan, set page 335)' "via* built m Roman 
imperial limes. There ea.11 be no doubt that they belong tt> the early pern»l ol the 
\nloimn emperor-- [kith gateways are designed on a triple plan, like a triumphal 
arch with three openings. Both arc almost completely demolished. and though all 
their members are lying aliuut in the ruins, no on* has ever attempted to make a 
restoration of them M de Vogue makes the barest mention of them, but gives no 

description. The fragments, though very badly broken up, are an.g the most 

beautiful specimens of architectural decoration in the Hauriin. l ew of tin parts 
SCl!m Lo have been removed, but the amount of debris with which they are mingled in 
the ruins makes a restoration of cither a difficult task. The two faces of each gateway 
were dissimilar, and this adds greatly to the difficulty, for it is practically impossible to 
tell which of the details belonged on one face ami which *m tlu: other. 

In the ruins of the middle gateway — that between the outer court and tin middle 
court—an! fragments, inextricably mixed, of two portals of widely different dates, 
(Hi one side vie have, partly in situ, the jambs and other portions ol a gateway of 
A grip pa's time. These have been described in Chapter X, page 318; but 011 all sides 
of these fragments an extensive remains of a Roman gale. W hether one face of tlu 
gateway was left in the old style and the other face was adorned in the new style, or 
whether the old gate was completely conceded behind tin later structure, nothing 
short ol a most careful piecing together of all tlu fragments cat) ever demonstrate. 
The design would seem to have been that of a wall pierced by three openings, tlic 
cenlral opening being a little larger than those which flanked it, I he openings were 
treated as ornamental doorways rectangular in form, not arched. Ornamental col¬ 
umn* and entablature* were applied to the face of this wall with its ihrec openings, 
but how these were arranged wt do not know, The principal details found in the 
ruins are the jambs, and lintels <>1 the doorways, and capitals ol the kofinthian order. 
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beautifully carved, with a neck-band or meander and star |>attcrn bctem die astragal 
T he most int< resting fragments, however, are those ot the jambs and lintels, the 
former being almost a facsimile of the jambs of the fine postal .iL kanawal, and being 
of the same width, about fifty centimeters. < >nr could easily believe that both monu¬ 
ment^ had been executed bv the same artist. I he rinceaitx ol acanthus-like scrolls, 

the deeply carved lily-1 ike 
flowers, the delicate quatrefoil 
leaves interspersed here and 
there, and the outer molding 
composed of a bead and reel, 
an egg and dart, and a cave no 
carved with trefoil leaves, are 
all identical with the ornament 
of the doorway at K ana will. 
The fii I aster-caps which < rovvrt 
the jutnbs at Kanawat were 
riot found at S1“ but that does not mean that they are not there, hidden in the debris. 
I'lie design of the lintel at Sb is very like the other, with its broad frie/v of foliage and 
its framing molding which is a continuation of the moldings ot the jambs; but there is 
a slight difference in the de tail s of its carving At the right end of the lint* 1 -the poi- 
tinn best po served —a figure, probably that of a nymph, has been introduced into the 
St rolls of foliage. Tim figure reclines gracefully among the branches of the rinecau 
if has been almost complex ly defaced, only one toot and an anklet above it having 
escaped the hummer. Oilier fragments of the Unlcls show that they wen mil of fig¬ 
ures, not i*n 1 > oi the human form, but of animals and birds. This second ornamental 
gate wav of Sr and the portal of the Serayii at Kariawat must be classed togitliW. 
l he former was undoubtedly the first structure set up at Si' after the period of the 
Idumenn dynasty, since it forms the entrance to the first of the outer courts built in 
front of the lemph of B;nd Sanvin The outer or the third gateway, as will be 
duiwn presently, is built in the style of the doorway of the temple at 'Ad! which is 
dated 151 v.te, and it is certain that this third court with its gateway was constructed 
after tin completion of die second court and gateway. It seems most probable, then - 
fore. that the latter belonged to a somewhat earlier date, and, t\iih the portal at 
Kanaw&t, should be assigned to the time of Trajan or of Hadrian. 

The third gateway preserves a few more of its parts in situ, but it was a very elab¬ 
orate structure, and the mass of fragments heaped about it renders a restoration very 
difficult. It was situated at the edgt of the steep hill at the top of dn ascending road. 
Large portions of its mins have rolled a long distance down the slop* in hopeless 
confusion. As has been intimated above, this triple gateway un> an enlarged and 
multiplied facsimile of the doorway of the temple in 'Atil. I here are no traces of 
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free or engaged columns in its ruins, but fragments of pilasters and quarter-columns 
like those at ‘Atil are in abundance. Besides these there arc targe pieces of the 
entablature Two fragments of an inscripth >11* 
were found among these remains, but neither 
of them give* a date. TltC best-preserved 
portion of the structure is found at the right 
side of the right-hand portal (outside).; here 
\vl have two sections of a panel which formed 
the jam!), a grooved quarter-column adjoining 
it, and a fragment of another panel which formed 
the outermost decoration on the right side of 
the portal The first panel was decorated with 
a grape-vine pattern, the outer panel with an 
acanthus rince&u. The two panels and the 
quarter-coininn between them are raised upon 
a plain dado with a simple molding at the top. 
the surface of which is broken up f< follow the 
plan of the features above it. Vpon the plain surface below the jamb panel i> i mc of 
the inscriptions,* The outer faces of the two piers between the central and side 
openings <T the gateway simply repealed the decoration of this outer right-hand pier. 
There were two pilasters in the middle, Banked on either side by a quart* r-eolumn 
and a panel upon the jambs of the portals. The doorways were arched; the m< ridings 
of the archivolts sprang from caps at the top of the jamb panels, 1 here are fragments 
of two kinds of architraves, and it is probable that these belonged Lo the two differ¬ 
ent faces of the gateway. The difference between the two kinds not great: both 
have a narrow band at the bottom, then a broad bam I adorned with meanders, figuiL-s, 

and masks, and above this a molding composed 
of a bead, an egg and dart, and a cav vtto car ved 
with trefoil pattern ; but one set of fragments 
has an inscription in monumental letters upon 
its lowest band (see photograph of fragment 
No. i), while the other has a molding com¬ 
posed of a continuous row of small eggs be¬ 
tween the lower band and the meander, and 
ih<- same sort of molding inserted in place of 
the bead and reel above the meander. The 
architrave pieces, with the inscriptions upon 
FiajiiMiit Xi>. * UunJOfecor ai Si‘. w0U |J ccr taiu|y SOCHI lo have belonged 

above ilie central opening, while the other piece (see fragment No. 2) which bus next 

ill,™* ,pi,rl UhivM iJl ‘ 
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to the right jariib of the rigbl-hami opening 
would seem to lit: near its original position 
The quarter-columns and the panels adjoin* 
ing them, follow mg the design "f doorway 
at ‘Atil, were probably carried up to -upport 
the architrave. I i the side arches were l<twer 
than that be tween ihein, there must have been 
spaces between their tops and the architrave, 
which was carried Upon the tops of tin puaftcr- 
columns. I have suggested in my restoration 
t ragnirn: Sw. ,• • *i .irrliiMM-' hi a sv |h : ii tl( C dovetailed plates w liich were found 

in tlie debris may have been inserted in these 
spaces The remaining fragments consist of 
sections of a slightly pulv inateil frieze crowned 
with an egg-an d-d art molding, and a heavy 
eavettu carved with honeysuckle ornament; 
diis would naturally he placed above the archi¬ 
trave. There is another important carved 
fragment lying in these ruins, which is difli- 
, ult to place un the facade of the gateway cU - 
seriU-fl above, f<«r the rea<oti that as sculpture 
it is far inferior U< the oilier pieces, it is a 
sectioned frieze ornamented with a large bust, 

and a garland of leaves and Fiuit with 3 hird pC ^■ngy-ujbMB,ndj^witOf 

above it, all more coarsely carved than the ,« si*, 

architraves and friezes described above, J he head is barbarii in treatment, and die 
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leaves of the garland and the bird arc crudely wrought when compared with the 
delicate faces and rinccaux of ihc other fragments (see photograph on page oo) I 
am inclined to believe that tins hit t>f carving belonged u> some oilier monument 
which stoutl outside the gate, which was buried in die fall of the portals, 

Shakka. II \si i IL ,v. 1 This building w as excellently published by M do Vogue, but 
1 shall introduce it here as an illustration of the transitional style, a style part classic 
anti part native, that tonus between the style of the 
Roman pern si, as we find it in the Man ran, and that of 
the third century, which R verv different froth it. In 
assigning a date to this structure. M. dr \ ogiic hesitates 
between the second and third centuries: but if we com¬ 
pare its details w itlv those of other buildings in the 
l lauran winch w* re certainly built before the middle of 
the third teiitury, I think v.e need not hesitate to place 
its dan in the last quarter of the second century, in the 
ri eign of l ominodus or Sfiptimius Scvenis, both of whom 
an amply represented in inscriptions throughout this 
region. The plan U that of the arched badlica peculiar 
in the Mnuvan, and described on page 314, with three 
aides, but having three doorways in either end. It is not possible lo state with 
certainty that then was a porch of columns in front: but judging from an observa¬ 
tion of the facade, it is pro!cable that there was such an arrangement, as we shall sec 

later: but all vestiges of columns 
have disappeared. 

The construction of the interior 
as we have said is purely I laurhn- 
c-c l hi re were -t\ sets 0! nans* 
verse arches in close proximity, 
each id consisting of a broad 
central arch, with two stories of 
arches on either side. Longitu¬ 
dinal arches Connected the Iraus- 
versr arches, at llu 1 rowii k\ 1 of 
the lower side arches, and carried 
i he flooring slabs of the galleries. 
There is just enough of tills inte¬ 
rior structure preserved to show 
that M. dv Vogues drawings are 
‘La Strir (.antrak pk *5, >6, frium t iSyhc Ctnunlc, t'l. 13. 
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,|uitc correct The **n1y ornament employed in the interior consisted of lI k moldings 
of tlic pices which support^ the arches, These consist, in the lower story, of a Met, 
an ovnlo, a cavetlo.artd a fascia, m the upper story of a simple cyuui reCta. I He stone¬ 
work of the piers and arches was of highly finished ashler, hut that of the spandrels 
;is we see it to-day is uf inferior ■ plains and rather crude Hut I am inclined U> the 
belief that much of this is due to late restorations; for U h evident that the hnikhng 
has been often repair, d, and mud, <# its lower story is now tilled up will, modern 
dwelling'. A notable feature of the arches is that tin width of the voussoirs is much 

greater than their height. i 

Tin composition of the facade is most simple and dignified, consisting ‘'f a luuat 

n, nic.il |uoi d ami iwf smaller side dborwaySjthe broad upace on either dtk- of tin 



central o pening being adorned with an ornamented niche. The angles arc provided 
with shallow pilasters, and there would seem to have been no less than four rectangu¬ 
lar bracket* for statues arranged one ofl either side of the lateral entrances. I In- 
ornament begins with a ■ delicate base motd, consisting of a torus ami a rymatvan, this 
bfeaks out U. form bases for the corner pilasters and is stopped against the door- 
iambs. It will be noticed that thi> detail i- omitted from buildings of the third cen¬ 
tury in this region. The th resholds consist if a high step, molded across the top and 
down the sides; upon this the jambs rest 1 In frame moldings nf the ceutuil portal 
are broad and quite elaborate, consisting of a narrow fascia next to Uwoper^pg, a broad 
pulVmated member between iwc cyma reversal, ami a deep cyinatiiim, \l either end 
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of the liiud is a large console ornamented with acanthus Resting upon these and 
the lintel was a broad frieze ornamented w ith perpendicular Ilutmg&, curved at the top 
and half tilled with a cable bdow; at the lop of the frieze is a drlicati egg-.uul-dart 
molding. Above this flat frieze is another frieze-1 ike member, pul vijitttetl, adorned 
with a rich rinccau . 1 acanthus leaves, and surmounted by an egg-,md-dnrt molding. 
I 'pon this was ^eia cornice with corona and cymatiilin. The ridt portals arc >iuipler; 
their frame middlings consist of a narrow and a broad band, separated In a In ad, and 
inclosed within a projecting set of narrow moldings composed of a fillet, an ov^le. a 
cavctiu. and a Hat face. Tlu-re art no consoles The frieze is adorned with flu tings, 
like that of the main portal, and is crowned with a salient cyimtium. 
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One of the niches is preserved intact: it is tall and narrow, semicircular section, 
and terminates in a well-carved conch. \t its base a ledge in the lorm 01 a delicate 
cymatiuiu projects in front of the niche, and is carried a short distance Ollj it her side 
of it. Upon this, on cither side of the niche, is placed a long plinth l<Uh, one half 
reeling Oh tile ledge, the oilier project in g beyond its end in a curious manner. This 
plinth receives the basi s of two engaged and coupled colonnettes, otic of which rests 
upon the part Of the plinth above the ledge, the other upon its projecting portion. 

The colonnettes are of the brnic order, with delicately carved bases and capitals, 
1 hough the design of the latter is father Irei, I lie pediment t*> caned limit a single 
stone; its lower mcmbci, w hich consists oi two fascia and a broad cv niatium, in curved 
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above tin SCiMcWe ST llu nhhr T&C raking fa a Sim# «*v.*** f 

liiscia. Below the apex of the gable was a small figure of an eagle, and above it 
a small bracket which was probably intended l© support another figure I he wluik 
design of this niche may be taken as a reduced Copy of the temple facades of tin 
11nman The broad arch above the centra! intercolurimiaLiuns is particuUn h sug¬ 
gestive in this regard, and It may be that the heavy cry ma recta of iliis little emablalme 
may give the key to the design ol the crowning member of the temples. \t Uich js 

mms itt *8 die existing ruins in the Djebd llauran. 

The uric preserved corner pilaster is carried up to the levd of the cornice of the 
nide j* trial, where it receives neap. aiMVt UiU me' may plainly Me lb r ^’niigers 
of an arch, whkh is go«n1 widen, «■ that there vm I ppr&w m front "1 the bamlk. 
with arches in its aula:. nr end wall $ like tlmsc aL Kanawit- In front of the basilica 
al e a number of fragments of a beautiful cornice, consisting of a bed mold of dentils 
liujuw ai! egg and daft, a corolla supported by slender modtllians, and a heavy 
■ , matium. The face of the crona is Carved with perpendicular fWpJWS: &> 0 \’ dii- 
is a delicate bead and reek I he eymatiiim is adorned willi anthcinious. It would 
M-rm as if this cornice could have occupied fio other place than in the entablature ©1 
a colonnade ; fur it h scarcely possible that SO elaborate a crowning feature would 
have been placed abuse the simple wall of the facade. 
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HUMAN PERIOD (200—300 a.it) 

S UON after the beginning of the third century u>., a ■ hiingc seems in have come 
■ *ver the classn architectural style of the Djehul llaurftti. The (lurid style which 
flourished under the Emperor taraealla at the opening of tlu* century at Ba’albek 
found no representation in the architecture id the Haurftn I he styU of the \nto- 
nines in this region was followed by a development in classic urdiitectun which h 
curiously reserved, not lacking in delicacy, but a little meager, perhaps, in the appli¬ 
cation of its ornament, and somewhat erratic in its proportions. If we are correct in 
following M de Vogue in placing the palace at Slfckka in the third century t we hav, 
m this monument an excellent type of the style of architecture that succeeded tin 
imperial style of tin second century in tin llaurhu. In this monument we still find 
dignity of plan and design, refinement in the treatment of details, ail'd delicacy in die 
execution ol the carving; but there i% an indefinable sent inn nil in each of these char¬ 
acteristics that carries us far from the style of du Tiioiiumenti described in tin- last 
chapter. 

Base moldings are unaccountably done away with, angle pilasters arc rare, new 
profiles arc introduced in the moldings of doorways, the jambs arc elevated upon 
claw-feet, which looks like a return to the pre-Roman models of Si-, new designs 
appear in the main lintels, the relieving-arch is conspicuous above the portals, win¬ 
dows appear in strange designs, while the crowning moldings depart entitfdy from 
classic precedent and assume the form of a hug* cyt indium. Tlu>e characteristics, if 
they may be taken as expressive of the art of tin beginning of the third century, do 
not apply to that of the remainder of the century. There can be no doubt that 
Sliehkb which has been definitely identified with the ancient PhilipiuptitK, was built 
about the middle nf the century, and for the most part during llu reign of the 
Emperor Philip (244-249 A.tie). In the ruins of this ancient city we have ample 
illustration of the architecture of tin period in temples, liaths, monumental gateways, 
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a theater, am) a palace. We may devote considerable spec to the* architecture of 
this city, ami we sHsJl see that the style there illustrated departs absohmU hum t 10 
c:\mim 0f the period of the Antonines in the Hainan, and fur horn the type ''cpre- 
seated in the pirn* at ShakkS, which has been assigned to the beriming til du cen¬ 
tury. These and *#er htlildings which may he definitely assigned to l lie reign «*l 
Philip, together with structure* that undoubtedly belong to the end of the century, 
are very interesting studies as showing how w idely the paths of classic architect me 
in the cast and in the west had diverged at the time when Diocletian built the palace 
at Spalalo. just before t hristianity assumed the foie ,i l architect in the beginning <4 
the fourth century The architecture of the middl. and the ' tul of the lliild vi nlur\ 
shoe's the first signs of decline that are visible in the Hainan: dignity ami giaee of 
design are lr-\. i. Inx riiout pf details Is gone, laxity takes pOSSeSStOJt #feh« ■ > ^ 
of the ornament, and mediocrity prevail- in everything* I he reason lor the det line 
m the architecture ->f the l luur.m seems to be coordinated with that for the decline 

in classic an all over the Roman world in the third 
century : hut the changes which preceded it and the 
appearance of new elements, developments which are 
not to be traced in other phases of classic titcluiccturc, 
,itv not so easily explained, unless wc accept the hypoth¬ 
esis that tbe\ arc the expression ol native talent which 
had gained strength and confidence during the century 
preceding; when art almost purely classic was being 
fostered in the country by Roman governors, and was 
indy now beginning to make itself fell. 

Shakxa. iwt.KU 1 The palace, or so-called Kuisari- 
yeh, at Shakka was published by M lie A ogile Us plan 
ts roughK an U with its longer axis running east and 
west, the arms of which consist of long balls spanned 
l>\ simple transverse arches of w ide span which sup¬ 
ported a to. >J of Stone slabs in the 
ordinary fashion of tin. I hmian. 
At the point where die two arms 
meet is a large, square apartment 
which was in all probability cov¬ 
ered with a dome. This apart¬ 
ment has three portals in its 
eastern wall—a large central 
portal with a broad, open rclievmg-arch above it, and a small doorway on either 

* Jj, Sync C«HHk‘, Wk £-10. * Ffyu CJ Sync l entree, t'l. », 
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side. This was undoubtedly the main ol die tjUildin^ The square chamber 

(A) is flanked hy three small compartments nn it? southern side, and to the w. st is a 
chamber (C) almost square,spanned by two transverse arches. Hie longerarm '{\\) ivl 
ihe L, which extends to the West, is not carried along' the south' side of the great square 
chamber, but begins at its southwestern angle, beside the other square apartment, 
it was spanned by ten transverse arches, and had a doorway and a window on the 
south side, two doorways on the north, and a large and well-designed window \ct\ in 
its cast wall, which uplifts upon the angle formed by this v.all and the side wait ot the 
main square compartment. The northern arm ■ ! tin 1. is shorter, having but hve 
transverse arches. I hens are simple, broad-arched niihe^ of re* lan;., llI.u KOCtion 
in the interior of the walls of the main square chamber, and Hi hly or uuinctit 1 - d 
uiclu. \tJ) of large proportions in the interior of the >outh wail <d llit long ar« lu d apnrt- 
ment to the vtesl, which would indicate that these were halls of public assembly, 


constituting, perhaps, the official portions of the palace of the Komar governor 
If there were domestic apartments connected with the palace, lin y have perished, 
as M eje Vogue says; for the four large apartments still preserved can hardly be 
thought of as ever having had a domestic purpose, and die three small rooms, from 
their position, could not have been Other than aiilechambcis to the main h-dl 
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This building presents a number of interesting features in construction, i he hmg 
hall toward the Wot consist: d ..rigmnlly ffi IWO stories, the hour ot ulmb IS DOW 
rilled with the debris »f the fallen high arches and roof slabs. The lower ^wy. 
which was entered bv a doorway, below the window to be seen in the photograph, 
was undoubtedly spanned by low arches corresponding to the high arches above. 
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which carried stabs c»f stone to form a floor for the upper story. i hr high an lies <»t 

this hat) sprang from deep piasters on either side, and these were reiii forced on the 

outside l>y buttresses of considerable depth, which are still to be seen die south 

side. The ground rises abruptly on the north of the long hall, and the flour of the 

main square chamber, which was laid upon the solid rock, is on the: same level with 

the artificial floor Of the lotlg western hall. 1 his square diambcf seems to haw best 

tied with a dome, supported above the angle- of the square by slabs which were 

laid across them* changing the 

square to an octagon* M. de 

VutrtiS suggests that Ibis dome 

was of hemispherical shapi. but 1 

am inclined to believe that it was 

a tall ellipse (see page 315) 

The design of the exterior is 

severe in the extreme, yet it is 

relieved bv a few ornamental de- 
# 

tails which are of more than or¬ 
dinary interest, The walls are 
Iniilt <if well-finished ashler, un- 
relieved by base mold or angle 
pilasters. The ornament is con¬ 
centrated upon the three portals ul 
the facade, the windows of the long 
hall, and certain interior details. 

The great central portal and 
the two side portals are similarly 
treated, so far as their frame mold¬ 
ings are concerned . two flat bands 
separated by a quirk are carried 
up thi iambs and across the lintel; outside fif these is a deep molding consisting 
.if a fillet, an ovolo, a cavetto, and a fascia. This group uf moldings rests, <m l idn r 
side of the doorways, up >n claw-like feet. The side entrances have no door-cap above 
them, and the wall owr the lintels is perfectly plain, hut tin- great central portal is 
surmounted by an elaborate frieze and cornice beneath a broad relteving-arch. The 
frieze is a cavvtto m section, and is ornamented with perpendicular grooves suggestive 
of Egyptian sources. Above this is ,1 deep ovolo carved with conventionalized oak 
leaves tying horizontally, and with an upright acanthus leaf at either end b) way of 
a finish. The ovolo is surmounted by a bear) and reel ami an egg-and-dart mold¬ 
ing which carries a row <f dentils, above- which are set liu bed mold and the eon- 
soles of the cornice The < nrukv is finished off with a bead md red and a evmatium 
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carved with an acanthus design. I he arch above the 
portal is perfectly plain. At the level of the crown of the 
arch above the portal, a deep overhanging molding, in 

profile a cyma recta, is 
Carried across liter facade. 
arching above the portal 
in a great elliptical curve 
— not a semicircle, as it 
is represented in M, dc 
Vogues plate — w h ic h 
may suggest the lines 
of the dome above it. 

There seems to have 
been an Attic story above 

the chief molding on either side of th* arch, four 
courses of which are still in place: but there is no indication that lids was pierced 
with windows. 

The remaining exterior features 
of interest are window-.. of which 

i 

there are three, all of them shown 

m Plate 10 of " La Svrie ( en- 

# 

Irak." Flic great window at the 
east end of the long hall is stil] 
partly intact Tin lower opening 
of the two. w itEi its molded sill, 
its delicately carved pilasters, and 
its lintel, adorned in Christian 
times with three crosses, and 
flanked by florid consoles, still re¬ 
mains as M dc Yoga* saw it: 
but the beautiful little oculvt> 
show n in Plate : O, with its dimin¬ 
utive ionic pilasters, its molded 
cornice, and the rich moldings 
about the opening, has been re¬ 
moved to tht interior of the build- 
ing, where it stands above the 
doorway of the maddfeh t or pubtw 
room, of ihe village, w hich occu¬ 
pies the i nail rectangular chamber lUmi.. - ji 4 i«* in imuth *41 v \ ..la* at 
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west of Hie great aquarv hall, the broad original ■ipening bitwixn ilu- »«.. wmipart 
menu having been walk-,I Tip and finished mil) a small •l.'i.ruav •an a "' n ''’ 
above it. .his wiiahm being the aadent «ulus. Only flW =«) - »"* P 1 ;*™ f 
window still remains in it, original position allow th. gt»at rertangutir ^J-wag- 
\\ uidow No 2 in Plate to. On the west side of ihc shorter arm of lb. I.. u ,1.11 <|.au 
perfect and No. * in the south wall between two buttresses, remains one ..I the rao, 

'haste and beat,rift,I little wind.ms in the whole range of ancient aolnuemre. the 

opening is tall an-1 narrow, ami 

t|itilr plain hut tor a simple wreath 
carved m relief in the in it! the of its 
lintel (this is omitted in Plate Jo) : 
tint the window is fitted with a 
J,|at|tie that offers a suggestion of 
c ariy tracery. I his consists of a 
plate carvt-d all around the out- 
side with a rather heavy bead and 
reel and provided with an opening 
of fantastic shape, semicircular at 
the top and bottom, anti serrated 
along the sides, as may lie Seen 
in the photograph- 1 he interior 
carvings 1 4' this KaKariy eh, tluai gh 
not profuse, are of particular 
beautv and of especial interest in 
lhis locality, where the ornament 
seems to have been confined 
usually to tlic exteriors of build¬ 
ings. Tile moldings which form 
the caps of the wall piers that 
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carried the transverse arches or tin roof are of a delicate and classic profile, consisting 
of :i broad fascia, a fillet, a bead, and an ovolo crowned with a cavetto and a narrow 
band. The bracket- w Mctl -eem to have been inserted in the walls for the support of 
busts or statues, are gracefully profiled, but plain in their moldings. The chief orna¬ 
mental feature of the interior, however, SO tar as we may discover from the present 
stale of the ruin, was a large niche in tin south wall of the long hall, marked d in 
the plate of " I.a Syrie Craurntc." The thin wall at the back of the niche lias been 
broken through in recent time* and it now serves as a doorway. The niche uas 
rectangular in plan, with a projecting sill and arched top; it might have held a statue 
of heroic size. The moldings of the sill consist of two fiat bands surmounted by a 
heavy eyma recta: from this, on either side, rise two pilasters with welt-molded 
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Attic bases, plain, slender shaft*1, anil l orinihian cit]>s If f remarkable delicacy ami 
beauty J imnodiatcly from the caps, without any suggestion ol a horizontal member, 
springs the arch, which has the profile of an architrave, such as is found in the more 
ornate buildings of the second ccntim in this region. Its broad lower member is 
carved with a charming design -—a rineeau of grape-vine and pomegranate — in 
high relic! ; the upper member is a group of carved moldings, a bead and red. an egg 
and dart, and a aivetto of slender foliate designs, nil executed with the finest tcchnupi- 
The keystone seems to have borne a bust or other Object obnoxious h> tlu iconoclasts, 

V 

for it has been completely tiefaced. The whole design is one of Midi grace ami 
refinement that it might easily be assigned to the best period <•! architectural decora¬ 
tion in the llauran This niche and the window in the east end ol the same hall 
again recall the interesting similar it v between the classic architecture of llit Djcbcl 
Mauran and the early Renaissance of Italy, and show the independent yet thoroughly 
artistii spirit of th< architects nf die llauratt country. The other window shown in 
M. dr V«-gUe’s drawing (a on Plat' iof, and occupying a position marked u in the 
western wall of the nonhern arm t)f the palace, lias CttllCf been destroyed or is con¬ 
cealed by a small modern building Windows of similar form, however, arc to be 
seen in different parts of the town of Shakkfi, the projecting hoods and their brackets 
having been taken from the ancient buildings and inserted in modern houses. 

The outer buttresses of the south wall ol the long compartment arc often referred 
to as the earliest examples of eontreforts of the form employed by the builders of 
the Romanesque period. Two of these buttresses art shown in a photograph cm 
page 373 The resemblance to the Romanesque form i< obvious, though the pro¬ 
jection from the wall is greater than in mo.-t example* of the eleventh century. There 
are no sct-olfs. as the C.othk buttresses have, and die caprone, though provided 
with a sort of drip-mold in front, appears to have been flat at the top Structu¬ 
rally, these buttresses, with a slight Interior projection in the piers of the arches, and 
the deeper projection 'in tilt exterior, mark -i decided advance in the science ol build¬ 
ing, resisting, ns they do, the thrust of the interior arches only at the points where 
the pressure i- \ oiicentrati d. In other preserved examples of arch construction in 
the Haun'm, wherever tlure is but a dngl< system of transverse arches. tin walls are 
sulticicnt ly thick throughout their entire length to support the arches, and in buildings 
where the triple system was employed dm lower arches on either side of the great 
ones were sufficiently strong, with tin aid of deep interior piers, io resist the thrust of 
the high arches, In the arrangement at ShakkS the space occupied for these deep in¬ 
terior piers was economized. There is. of course, no historical connection between this 
buttress system of the llauran, which was designed for the support «>f roofing slabs 
of stone, and the Gothic system which was developed u thousand year, later for the 
support of ribbed vault 1 ', but the architects of the third century in the I latirSn had solved 
the same problem so far as the demands of that method of roof-building required* 
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Shehba (Philifpopolis). The later development of the classic style in the Ijauran 
jg best illustrated in the ruins of the ancient I’hilippopfllU, though the development 
may not In: considered ns applying to the whole region in general. The ImiMmg 
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<nitrations at Philippopc^Hs seem to have covered a brief space in the declining years 
of the classic style, anil, so far as wc may judge, all the buildings to be seen in 
their ruins upon this site belong to this one short epoch. uuisidc- of this my. tlu- 
Haur&n is almost barren of buildings of this style and period, and il is somewhat 
difficult H> tell whether the style of architecture which ive sec illustrated in Shchba 
had any considerable \ogm beyond the citylimits The building of tins city was 
a new departure in the llauran; the plan of the city, the kinds of its buildings* Mw 
forms and methods of construction employed, and tin. style of ornament adopted, 
are not to be found elsewhere in the H an ran, so far as I could discover and so far as 
may be determined from the works of MM de Labordc, Key. and de Yogttfc I here 
was a town of some sort upon this site at the beginning of tin third century, a* 
une inscription at lea-t w ill attest, although Aurelius Victor/ writing about the middle 
of the fourth century, seems to imply that the city was founded by the iimperor Philip, 
li is impossible to determine now whether any of the monuments of the original town 
were spared in the building of the new city. I he site occupies a broad plateau, 
bounded on tin, west by the slopes of a cone-like volcanic hill. A spur ol this lull 
rises in the southwest angle of ihc city; on the other sides the ground slopes gradu¬ 
ally away, descending quite abruptly on the east to a broad level valley, i he plan 
of ihe city is, roughly, a square, with its sides faring the cardinal points; it was Slit ■ 
rounded by a Strung wall with six gates, and was intersected by two main avenues, 
one running east and west through the center oT the city, and ihe other running 
north and south, a little eastward of the center. A third street crossed tin city from 
north to south, west of the center; btit its position is not symmetrical, owing to ihe 
uneven ground in the southwest angle of the city. The main avenues are nine 
meters wide, and arc paved with large blocks of basalt evenly laid; they terminate at 
the walls in large monumental gateways with triple openings in the Roman fashion 
Ihe remains of buildings within the walls consist of a large prostyle-hex astyle sttuc— 
lure (possibly a Lemple), the crila of a small temple, an extensive palace, a theater, 
and public, baths of large dimensions, besides ruins of many' other structures, the pur¬ 
pose - -f which cannot be determined. The main avenues were provided w ilh c< mtimioUS 
colonnades, like those of Palmyra and t lerasa, but these have all been thrown down. 

I ln: baths were furnished with water by a great aqueduct, several piers and arches 
of which arc to be seen within the walls, and the line of the original structure may be 
traced in ruins far out toward the neighboring hills. There were other walled towns 
in the Djebel Human. but this is the only example of a city laid but on a symmetrical 
[dan. There arc no other ruins in this region that can bn definitely recognized as 
baths. There is only one other theater that has been preserved, that at Rosra. though 
a small structure at kunawal has been described as an odrion, and an inscription 
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round at ShakkA indicates that there was unce ;i llu-aPr in that city. 1 W e saw no 
. tlii r nii : d . ilit - in Lite Djcbcl Hat Iran v here colonnaded slrtr«rl< had been an archi¬ 
tectural feature, and no other example of an aqueduct constructed in Roman fash urn. 
he., ujxart arches 

Fftttippopolis wQuid seem to tw been a city Ilf a different typi from the Other 
cities of the Hainan, a city in which the life uf the great cities ol the empire was 
reproduced on a small scale. If this city was unhide among: the cities and towns of 
tin IIautan in these respects, u* architecture will he found to be still more so in 
matters «f omsfrU'lion and ornament. The particularly Roman influence that found 
expression in the great public baths, in tlu. triple gateway" and the square temple, is 
further represented in the common use of mortal* and concrete, in tin. employment of 
the kind vault of < ur stone and the dome of ■ oriente, and especially in the intro¬ 
duction of marble revetments applied to the interior surfaces of walls these details 
are essentially Roman ns opposed to Greek in lie field of archilecture, and serve 
better than anything dsc Id illustrate the direct influence of the Imperial City upon 
the architecture of 1 'hilipk capital in Arabia. 

1IKX AS l vu: nun i . ! Pacing UJ.the ntirth side <»f the avenue which runs cast and 

west, and about fitly meters west of the iiitcw i Lion of the tw«» main avenues, arc Liu 

remains of a lofty hexasty le portico Three of its columns 
are intact — the angle column at the east end, the fmuih and 
fifth columns from it. nf the other columns of the portico, 
<»ue is preserved up to half of its original height: the posi¬ 
tion- of the other two an marked only by iheir pedestals. 
Northward from the tun eml columns extend the remains 
«*f kde walls, that mi tin nest being traced ■ >nly in a mound 
of debris burn d in suil ; il < other shows sewral courses 
■ »i good ashler with a base mold nn the east side. where 
the surface of the ground falls slightly The north ends of 
the two side walks arc connected by the massive remains 
■ if a mini d wall, over 9 rn high :md 4 in. thick, which, with the columns, makes the 
plan of the struct tire very nearly a square. The ruins of this north wall, however, 
indicate that it was not straight, the cXterioi stums three flat faces of a polygonal 
structure with ut> ohtusi angle-, am! ds inner .side, m ar the east wall, preserves a 
face that is not parallel with any of the three outer faces In this fragment of interior 
wajjl-facing the remains of a niche art still to be seen. This wail was constructed of 
nuher coarse rubble and faced with quadrated ashler, lust most of the facing has 
been -trippi d off and earned away 1, aving so tittle of the original surface that ii was 
impossible In tlelvniMOi til- exact disposition of tlu wall. Hu almost square plan, 

'Set- Wail, * LaW-lv, Vofftgn 4c la Sym, ft, js. f., i f& 
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which scorns io be the only one traceable in tin ruins of this building, would Serin 1>( 
indicate a different class of building from the temp to nf the Antoni no period in this 


rdiitini. .ni I Ir.i^KiLcii ■(! itai ft id l >1 litx^nlc leny|J>: * lt SSidil.j, 

region: but this l ukc in be a very late structure-, and considering die lact that groat 
latitude was given t«< the plans of Roman temples in the later periods, and in view of 
the dignity of its portico and its commanding sue, I think we may be justified in 
calling it a temple. ll, details are meager: the Cpltnuns of the premaos were raised 
upon pedestals .75 m, high, with 
splay-faced moldings at the base 
and cap, upon which are set tow 
plinths below well-molded bases 
The cincture at the foot of each 
shaft has no proper apophygc, but 
u simple splay face. The shafts 
have no entasis and consist of six 
or more drums. The capitals show 
more classic form. I woof these, 
whit h have fallen, have been 
curried to the western quarter nf 
the town, where, in late medieval 
or mot torn times, they were built 




structure 
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into a crude structure (t on plan o[ city) composed entirely of ancient materials, which 
still preserves its original form, although its roof is wanting. Hie two capitals in 
question, which -in: perfectly preserved, were set upon tin tops o I two low column 
drums, with which they form the central supports of a triple-arched entrana that 
extends across the entire front of the Imilding. The form and diameter of these 
capitals may be seen in thi photograph. which shows the greater part of tin front of 
this crude strut tun:. It will be seen that they are correctly, though somewhat l rudely, 
modeled -liter Lh>. simplest form of Roman t orinthian capital, and are, in fact, good 
specimens ol classii deiaiU, con-ride ring the quality of the stone in which they wen 
carved, Ibu h capital is cut from a single stone; tin projecting members are treated 
with freedom and sufficient accuracy of detail It will be noliced, in the case of one, 
that the astragal, which is properly a portion of the shaft, is attached to the capital, as 
was common in Syria 


PiMUiTidov About one hundred meters west of the f<»regoing building, on the 
opposite ride of th>- main a\ entte and aliout fifty meters from it, on the crest of a rocky 

knoll, stands the structure which, from die evidence 
of its inscriptions* we shall call the Philippeton. In 
[)lan and design it is a very simple structure, pre¬ 
serving an almost perfectly square cella, with walls 
unbroken, except by a broad and lofty portal on the 
north The arrangement of the interior is symmetri¬ 
cal with regard let its rear and side walls, which are 
each provided with three arched recesses [/i, //, r) — a 
bp ad arch between two narrow ones. The rear or 
south wall was made thicker than the others to accom¬ 
modate a staircase within it. w hich is reached by an 
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Fir. 131. Planar Skehta opening in the southernmost recess on the cast side 

'Hit: walls -if the exterior arc extremely plain; they are of concrete fated with fine 
coursed masonry• and arc relieved by angle pilasters w ith Roman Ionic caps and bases. 
Above tile line of tin pilaster-caps, a narrow band, like an architrave, is carried around 
the edifice; it consists of a narrow and a broad fascia below a cytna revetsa Above 
this, three courses of masonry are still to be seen in places, and the crude concrete, 
projecting «, ven higher still, w ould suggest a domical form of roof, or perhaps a simple 
vault with a pyramidal I.onstruction above it The doorway is 3 in. broad and 5.50 m 
high; it is richly molded and surmounted by a frieze and cornice* The frame consists 
of two sets t.i lint: moldings separated by a heavy broad torus perfectly plain At 
either end of the lintd is a console which carries the end of a heavy pulvinnlcd mem¬ 
ber that might hav been intended for carving in palm-tree or bay-leaf designs, like 
earlier examples that we have seen in the llauran. Above this runs a broad frieze 
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carved with perpendicular grooves, and upon dik b set a cornice composed of a deep 




set of line projecting moldings, and ijuitt independent of the brat U t 
substituted for the 
crowning molding of 
the building, above 
the portal On cither 
side of the porta!, at a 
litlle below half the 
height of the opening, 
is a simple right-lined 
bracket for a statue 
These brackets bear 
inscriptions* which 
give the name of Ma¬ 
ri nils, the father of the 
Emperor Philip, 

was 
a re¬ 
vetment of thin mar¬ 
ble slabs, tile holes 
for the attachment of 
w hk h are plain) v vis- 


This cornice is 
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ddc in many portions of the walls, and the arched recesses were provided with large 
pediments of marble, which mav have been supported by pi lusters or engaged columns 
of marble The debris of tlu interior shows, however, only the remains of pediment" 
with raking cornices and dentil moldings. This structure is at present inhabited , the 
portal has been walled up, and a modern roof [us been inserted at about half the height 
of the walls. It is difficult, for this reason. V<> determine the uses of the niches, but 
there can lie little doubt that they were intended to hold statuary, Dr. Prentice found 
a number <d fragments of inscriptions* in or near the building which, when pieced 
together with those found here by Yl \V;uldington, read tike the inscriptions that were 


placed below statues One of these is a long inscription that may have occupied the 
space below one ot the broader ttiehes; others are shorter and may have been placed 
below the narrow niches. File three wide niches may have umtained groups of seve¬ 
ral figures; but the side niches are too Small to have held more than a single statue or 
two at the must. 1 his Structure was identified by M. Wadding ion as a temple built 
in honor of Marin us, the father of the Emperor Philip. art identification which was 
based upon the inscriptions on the statue brackets beside the main portal. In view, 
how ever ol tin inscriptions naming the two riiilips and other members of (lie imperial 
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family* this building was perhaps ea-ctcd in honor of the emperor and his immediate 
family, and it may thus he Called the lljiUppeion. 

palace. Near the center of the city. about two hundred meters west 
Maka'id." at the crossing of the two principal streets, stands a large group of turned 
buildings which, from its extent and complexity, may have been a palace. I he main 
street running east and west passes under the group of buildings by a broad vaulted 
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passage (A). ’I'hc buildings on the south side of this passage consist ot a large and 
^ ( .]]-jn'r vTvt'd building (It) like a huge ewtlra. fat ing tin < aw, separated from the pas- 
sige by a suite of rooms mm reduced to a single story. On the north side of the 
vaulted passage is a number of apartments, for the most part in ruins, but preserving, 
j n a few ca^es, a lower story, arched and roofed with slabs, which now provide# habi¬ 
tation for several families, These rtMmis seem to have been built about a large paved 
court (C) which communicated with the great exedra by means of u second passage 
(l)j, arched and roofed with slabs, which intersected the other passageway, passing 
lie tween the compartments on either side, and opening into a room in the northwest 
angle of the cvedra. 

The cveika-like building is a mil structure. 30 rn wide and 20 m. deep, forming 
roughly a semicircle w ithin, and bemg irregularly quadrangular without. The trian¬ 
gular spaces in the angles were devoted to rooms (E, I'). In the middle of th« broad 
recess is a deep semicircular apse 6,75 m. wide, provided with a semi-dome. The 
opening of the b 6.(1^ 5 75 l». wi$a, being made narrower than tlw apse itself by 
two projecting pilaster buttresses winch supported the arch On either side of Lite 
apse is a flat space 3 ni wide, with a tail semicircular niche 1 45 m in width. The 
wall on either hand then breaks forward at an obtuse angle for a space "1(6.35111.. and 
is occupied by a tall rectangular opening 2 m wide, surmounted bv a rdie\ irtg-ai Ji 
On either side <»f this wall space is another llat wall 2.B0 m, wide, parallel to die Hal 
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walls on tidier side of the apse, and. like them, furnished with lull semicircular niches, 

\l ibis point, on either |iantl f two thick parallel walls arc brought forward at right 
angles to the face of the apse, to form the wings of the structure These walls measure 
10 m. <m the interior and i 15 m in thickness; they have four rectangular niches cadi, 
two in either story, and their ends, an: treated like pilasters, having deep moldings at 
the line of the second story 1 he exterior of these walls, which an perfectly symmet¬ 
rical on the interior, is (ptik irregular: the north wall adjoining the palace is straight, 
but that corresponding to it on the south, at the end of the w ing, is carried hack at an 
angle, and the tine of the rear wall is broken by four right angles which have no 
apparent relation to the interior plan. The chambers (H. Fj on either side of the apse 
are very irregular in slupv. The who!' structure is well built of rubble faced with 
large quadrated blocks id basalt with a highly finished surface. The semi-donu- was 
of concrete, the rough surface of whk.lt nas probably covered with plaster and painted. 
Moldings arc ran. , and chose in evidence art' of simple right-fined profile 

The purpose of this great edifice is difficult to determine; the entire space between 
the wings is filled w ith modem dwellings, which render it impossible to examine the 
lower portions of the building It was spacious and pretentious, ami its niches were 
undoubtedly once filled with statuary; there arc deep incisions cut here and there over 
the surface of the* walls where various [brftt^ of selllpttired decoration may have been 
attached. Its lurm and o[naines> suggest that it might have bee a a sort \>i %'itdtmu ti'mu, 
like that in Rome where the trophies of Marius were displayed, and. indeed, it lias been 
mentioned by travelers a> a nymphmutii; but there is no evidence «*1 water-conduits 
in the walls, and, moreover, the level *>t the aqueduct which brought water to the dtv 
is far below the level of this edifice It would seem as if ibis might have been a 
great open-air state apartment, connected with the palace by a cryptoporticus, where 
stale ceremonials were field, and where, perhaps, the Arab emperor sat upon his throne, 

< fit the other hand, we find among tin- ruined buildings of the Hauriin a curious form 
of open shrine w Hu h M de Vogiic* calls by the name of /vr/vi¥. These, so lar as they 
have been noted, are rather small buildings* but tlieir general plan and disposition are 
nut unlike those of this great structure. A large central open chamber, domed or 
semi-domed, with numerous niches for statues* and chambers ori either side of the 
central apartment, w ere the important fiaUircsof these shrines All of these appear in 
the monument at Shrliba, but on a fai greater scale, lit the absence of a temple 
among these ruins w hich would corrcspnt! in dimensions and in dignity to the size and 
importance of the city of Philippupulis, t think it would not lie too rash l*> assume that 
1 Ins building, the most conspicuous in the mins, may have been the principal religious 
edifice of the city, a talc development of sanctuary building, popular in this* region, 
though rim in other parts of the Roman world, if \vc may judge by the remains. 

The various ■ ompartnV-hts of tht palace proper* s *' feff as they have been preserved, 

present a high type of the kind of cons-truiUoii which was. most common in die 
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Uauriin They are of varying dimensions, but all are of oblong shape and scanned 
by two arches carrying targe stabs The cutting anti dressing of the stonework are 
-if .t high order, especially on the interior, when. 1 tin compartments arc best preserved. 
Moldings of right-lined profile appear in tin caps of piers and pilasters, and often above 
doorways. I In cryploportieus is an excellent specimen ol vaulting in cut stone 
weighted with rubble. The passageway is 4.80 m wide: along its walls on either side 
are grooves and projections w hich were, in all probability, connected with apparatus lor 
closing the passage by means of doors or gates. 


uvrits. The ruined public baths at Shehba are among the largest buildings of 
antiquity preserved in the Hainan We saw no other ruins in this region that could 
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be identified with buildings of this purpose. Their plan, the methods of construction 
applied in them, and their architectural adornment are Roman of the kind that is found 
m Italy. 1 'hey are, -MIC might -say. the most typically Roman ruins in the Haitian, 
rile sc baths are situated in the southeast section of the town, about eighty meters 
from the avenue that runs east and west, and twenty-live meters from that which 
intersects it, TwtJ thirds of the building arc preserved Up to the springing of the 
vaults, oru chamber in the northwest angle retaining its vault intact, and other com¬ 
partments preserving sections of their vaults or domes; the remainder of the building 
mav lie traced only in foundation walls. The ground plan may be divided longitudi¬ 
nally into two sections connected only by three small doorways: tin southern section 
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is shorter tlian the- other, but it is set upon the same axis It is divldud into three 
gi^at aniipartmeiHs (A. B, anti C on plan) of very nearly ctpial dimensiotts — about 
t 8 m ■ II nu—separated by walls over 3 m. thick. and opening into one 
imbiber through broad arches 465 in. wide, The cm) walls of this section art- of 
equal thickness with the partiih.n Had similar broad arc lies opening out of 

t lours. I he outer ends of these heavy trims*.■w ualk U> a distance of 3 80 l,L 1r ‘im 
the South wall of the baths, anfc reinforced to Q iftll&tiess <4 4,65 in to acimmniodate 
staircases within them These staircases turn in right angles about a central stile, 
and lead to the roofs and upper portions of the structure. I he Stair in the western 
wall was readied by ail outside doorway on the west; the irucrmcibitU stairs were 



readied bv outside doorways in the south wall. The inferior walls ol the western - 
most Ol these 0,. at cniupartineius Wt toff* seiiunrcutar #i on the east side 
adjoining the great arch whir h i.pms into the next compartment; and the wall surface 
all around is Waken by deep perpendicular grooves, two to four meters apart, which, 
in all probability, contained w ater-pipe- The vault of this compartment was a barrel 
vault of concrete, of rather pointed section. Large portions of the sides and ends ot 
Lids vault are still in place, but the lops have fallen in. The plan and Ac foundation 
walls of the two remaining compartments of this section arc exactly similar t-- di"se ol 
the presr.n ctl v..mpartimut, and their superstructures are undoubtedly to be restored 
wording to the above description, though it is highly probable that the easternmost 
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compartment (( J was never completed. I he northern section of the baths is divided 
into a Atitnher i»!' smaller compartments. symmetrically disposed In tlu middle .no 
three compartment*—two circular rooms (D, D) 9 rn in diameter, with walls not tan¬ 
gent, opening by -mall doorways into the compartments of tin: southern section, and 
joined on the north by an oblong Compartment (b) 7 23 m.. with semicircular ends. 

The ends of this section haw each three rooms similarly disposed—a transverse com¬ 
partment (11 of irregular shape, owing u> the fact that one a all is made up ut the con¬ 
vex walls of the circular and apsidal rooms in the middle of the section, and two rooms 
(ii and III 15 x 9 m and tj K 7 m. square, respectively The main entrance to the 
baths, judging from the ruins, would seem to have been the great arched opening (tf) 
in the west end of the southern section, though there i- a small doorway (g) below 
a large arched window in the south wall of the southwestern compartment of the north¬ 
ern section The only apparent connection between the two sections was made \>\ 
small doorways [,/, <S. if) leading from the large compartments on the south to the cir¬ 
cular rooms in the northern gectittfc There are doorways {r. c\ connecting the circular 
rooms with the oblong room on the north, amt a broad arched window in the west side 
of tile western circular room; but there were no doorw ays connecting the middle rooms 
t,f thi northern section with the ends unless these were placed in the curves ul the 

umm irr-nlrir j ■n<1< l A 
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the oblong compart¬ 
ment. where the walls 
are now to be traced 
only in foundations. 

The ruined condi¬ 
tion of most of the 
exterior walls, and the 
fallen vaults which 
have filled up much of 
the interior, render a 
si ltd v of the interior 
disposition of these 
baths a rather difficult 
ta-k There is an am¬ 
ple number of rooms 
for duplicate suites of 
the usual divisions of 
the Roman bath, — 


caldamim. tvfiidarium. and rrigidnmtm.— but ii 1- not easy to dctcrmnU from tin 
present state of the mi n, which of the existing compartments corresponds to each "I 
those divisions. The circular form was common for the ealdarium of Roman baths, 
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and we may begin with the two circular rooms' (P. P) lu re, considering them as hot 
'baths* The great east and west compartments (A and f) of tlu southern section may 
then be taken for the main halls of entrance, adorned with statue - In capac i o us niches, 
A patnm of the bath entering one of these halls, nr wstiamt, fright pass to one of tla 
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circular Caldariau and thence to the oblong room (li) which may have served as the 
icpidarium. Then, if there were a passage between the caldaria, leading from the 
oblong chamber (1;) to the middle comparlm* nl (H> in tlu- southern section, this great 
compartment, whose floor seems [>■ have been on ,1 lewl milt h lower than that of us 
companions, might be looked upon as the cold swimming-bath or Irigidarium, from 
which the bather could return to the main halt, by which he entered tlu* budi Put ii 
there be any tloorways between the circular rooms and the compartment (N), they have 
been buried in the debris, which may easily have been the case. U is worthy oi notice 
that both of the circular chambers are connected with tlu central hull on the south, so 
that tlie tepid bath might have been omitted, as was often the case in Roman baths It 
will be seen in the photograph that the walls ol the western hall arc provided wall 
grooves for water-pipes like the rest of the building; but these may have been used 
to conduct water to fountains or fresh-water basins, which would have been in place 
in i lie main hall of entrance a> well ^ in auv other portion of the baths IV rooms 
(1 , U, and 11) at either end of Uk northern section, all three oi which are preserved 
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ill the western end, hewn ' 111 ,,ff fri ™ l,livcl connection with the ”Hu r |M>rti«IS "f ihe 
bath, and entered In a small indi T endem doorway fe|. mat love I wen reserved us 
hatlis for the women. It w ould bo difficult however, to designate the different divisions 
of the hath with any degree of definiteness without some cttcavalmns. I he mam hall 
of entrance to this portion seems to he that with an entrance to the soot.. I Ins hall 



of ims intu the compartment [11 j to the north of it by a small doorway [fo\. anti lhi v com¬ 
partment itself opens upon Hit- irregular transverse compartment fl ‘j by a higEi art !i {/]. 
h is impossible to determine in what manner the irregularly shaped compartment was 
disposal The two rectangular moms in this portion of the bath were covered with 
barrel vaults of concrete, each with a large arched window in its lunette to the west. 

I hc springing of these vaults was ninth stilted. 1 he vault of the northwestern room 
is perfectly preserved 

As a monument of Roman construction the baths at Shebba art- urn xcelled in the 
flatiron; far superior, in feet, to the great baths of t. aracalia or of Diocletian in Rome, 
w-ith their crude brickwork, their excess of mortar, and their uneven wall surfaces, 
the walls are quite massive., the usual thick mss being i 20 in 1 he core of the walls 
is composed of large uneven pieces of stone laid carefully in mortar, and faced with 
quadrated blocks in even courses. I he exterior finish is smooth and even, and the 
interior Surface is well finished, although it was to be concealed. 1 he YtllillS are Imill 
of a concrete composed of snmll broken stones and good cement. They arc much 


lighter in construction than th< other parts of the building. 

The exterior of this building seems to have been extremely plain,, though u may 
have I.m lasted an applied decoration of columns and architfnves dial have disappeared. 
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1 mt the interior walls were resplendent with a lining of marble and Oriental alabaster 
As may seen m the accompanying photographs, the interior surface ot these walls 
is pierced m till hundi<ids - f small hob > regularly disposed, which were original!) fitted 
with damps that hdd the marble slabs of the revetment in place Small fragments « i 
rich marbles two centimeters thick were found in abundance in the debris along tin 
walls. Alabaster seems to have been lavishly used, but this, Wing highly perishable, 
has crumbled into small bits* one of which* ten centimeters square, when polished, was 
found to be of great beauty 

The vaulted ceiling' and the upper portions of tin niche* were plastered and orna¬ 
mented with pl.isii r moldings in geometrical patterns and brightly painted. Numer¬ 
ous patches of this painted decoration are still to be seen on the more protected 
portions of the vaulting. 

in the reentrant angle of th«- wall between the westernmost compartment ot the 
southern section nf the bath and the room which projects beyond it on the northwest 
is a rectangular opening in the w all which forms a passage running diagonally from 
the angle on the exterior to the surface of the wall within. This passage is 

2 m or Hum above the present level of the bath, which is tnue.lt fill* d up. h ts about 
i.25 tit. high and 60 in, wide, ami is lined w itil a Coating of plaster This. I believe, 
is a part of the main water-conduit which connected the bath with the reservoir near 
by. On the south wall of the irregularly shaped compartment, <>n a level with the 
bottom of this conduit, one may see a projecting course of'atom which may hav e been 
part of the conduit, as it was carried farther into the building. 

In the angle at the southwest between the two sections of the bath*, is a detached 
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reservoir, 13 50 m, Song by 6.30 rn, wide. It is much ruined, but seems to 1ia%0 been 
built much like those to be seen in the Roman Catnpagna. It stands between the 
castdlum at the end of the great aqueduct and the baths, and WAS undoubtedly sup¬ 
plied with water by a tap from the aqueduct itself. The eastellum has been com¬ 
pletely demolished hut fat m angle towel uhidl preserves one emi of the !&$g art 1 of 
the aqueduct and contains a stairway which is entered by a small doorway <m the 
north side: but enough remains 1 -I the aqueduct to give us an adequate idea of tins 
monument, which must have been one of the most important works of engineering in 
the province. Six consecutive piers are preserved, beginning at the cast side <>l t u 
castellum tower and extending along the south wall of the bath, only sixteen mtiets 
from it. Only one areh. a narrow one between the eastellum and the tif>i ptCfi is in 
place; but all of the pter* have the springing of the are lies and the Spandrels still 
above them. The first four piers arc symmetrical* measuring 2,36 m to 2.48 m. along 
the axis iff the aqueduct and 2.87 rn. across it. The span of the arches averaged 
6.20 m. The arched portion of the structure above the piers is 1.73 in wide.. The 
fifth pier marks an angle in tin* course of the aqueduct and is much larger; it is a 
sort of double pier, having six faces t<> accommodate the obtuse angle of the aqueduct 
The sixth pier is like flu first four. The construction of this aqueduct is a model of 
ancient masonry ol the best type. The core is solidly constructed of large ij regular 
blocks of basalt laid firmly in mortar; the facing is of large quadrated blocks with 
rough outer faces and drafted edges. It is impossible to obtain any data for the 
restoration of tin speais from the existing remains. 

The aqueduct was carried several miles toward the southeast, to a reservoir among 
llie hills. Its line may be traced in rums for a long distance from the city. A group 
of four piers and two arches is still standing in the southeast quarter of the town. 
Tile measurements of these arc quit'.' irregular , one ol the arches is higher than the 
other, and the pier between them is very Wtdtf; tllfi thickness rtf its ViinMriiitmn hemg 
relieved by an arched opening which runs through it at right angles to the axis of the 
aqueduct "The construction at this point, though still of a good quality, would indi¬ 
cate that the workmanship was poorer a a distance from the city than near its center 


THEATER. The; theater is situated immediately to the South of the Philippeion 
It faces the south and is an excellent example of the built theater of the Romans as 
opposed to the excavated theater of the Greeks. It is well preserved except in its 
higher portions; but the fact that it is occupied by the houses of no less than three 
native families, who stable Uicii Hocks and cattle in its vaulted passages, renders a 
complete study of the structure somew hat difficult It will be seen by the plan given 
herewith that a restoration may In: secured by careful measurements. By this means 
ail the details may be determined with the exception of the exact depth of the orchestra 
and the method by which the upper bets of seats were reached. The former, how- 
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ever, may be approximately estimated from the height i^f the lower passages, width is 
known.and l>y the rdativr position of the stage anti searing-space 
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The stage buildings. are completely preserved and reproduce, in certain lea Hires, 
the plan of the Odeiou of Reg ilia, built in Athens less than out hundred years earlier. 
The front wall of the stage building is broken by three portals which opened upon the 
stage. A staircase, winding up at right angles, occupies a square lower at either 
end of this wall; tin towers form the wings of the stage. Tin lotlg, narrow com¬ 
partment of file stage building has three openings in its outer or south wall — one in 
the center and one Lit either 
end. A broad passage is 
carried through the theater 
directly in front of the stage 
line, dividing the stage build¬ 
ing from the auditorium, anti 
passing under a vaulted struc¬ 
ture below the higher seats 
which joined the stage build¬ 
ings on either side. 

The auditorium is built 
upon two stories of curved, 
vaulted passages, concentric 
with the semicircle of the 
scats. The tower «>i these 
passages is carried beyond 
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the towers on either side of the stage ancl opens into the stage building. I hese 
passages are intersected at intervals by vaulted passage radiating Jrom the orches¬ 
tra, which render tin- SUbst nature of the seats quite light and open, The vaults arc 
ail of cut stone weighted with nibble, ami the intersections or the vaults of the curved 
paisage* with the rSaiHfifrg \anhs r,irm tme cross- vaults — the only i mm vaults that 
we saw in .the I f aura n. The upper and lOWeT tiers of seats are separated by a broad 
aisle, or diaioma, on the level of the upper passage, with a high side wall to give 
head room to the passage within, This aisle is connected w ith the orchestra by three 
flights *jf Steps, one in the center, and out Oh ertht I Stdc near l he end til the semicircle 
of the seats At the ends oi the diatom a there seem to have been broad open spaces 
approached by the stairs in the stage wings in tfu rear ■ T the theater the ground 

sli ces upward I* 1 the locl of the 
upper passage,am) seven arched 
exits open from the passage', 
those at the sides taring readied 
by* steps, while the lower pas¬ 
sage opened only at its ends 
into Lite stage building and 

through the arched purodob The seats are built upon Koman plan. Inning no de¬ 
pression behind each seat for the feet of the persons sitting in the tier above: they 
ar- quite IfcVd and are .70 m. deep. The front edge of each iniu li i> slightly cut 
under and molded The steps arc cut in blocks equal in height t.. the seats, he 
steps in each block. The stage was two meters deep: but It i* impossible to deter¬ 
mine its height from the present state ul the ruins, 1 Ur wall at the back of the stag, 
was provided with a semicircular niche on 
cither side of the central portal and a rec¬ 
tangular niche at ■ illier end of the wall: the 
\\ iugs wer- plain. 

The exposed portions of the stonework 
were even*where highly finished. I he wall 
;tl tile back of the stage is laid Up in small 
quadrated blocks In regular courses, but not highly finished, fmm which we may con¬ 
clude that it was concealed from view. It was apparently not covered by a rvvet- 
mrnl of marble, like die waits of the PhilippeUm and those of the baths, for there are 
no holes for damps. It was in alt probability plastered and painted, since the stage is 
scarcely deep enough l<* have afforded mom for a complete facing of columns and 
architraves <>f marbii Moldings were used at the overhang of the seats, at the base 
and top of the wall of the diar.omu, and at the imposts and upon the a reties at the 
-:nd> of the parodoi ; these moldings, though slender, are all of good profile and 
highly finished. 
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edLONNAJDES. Tlic tw<i broad paved avenue which crossed the city at right 
angles to cadi other, dividing il into two large and two smaller .sections, were pro¬ 
vided, as we have seen, with continuous colonnades like those < •! Palmyra, \ parnea, 
and Cierasa. These imposing structures have all fallen down, if they were not pur¬ 
posely destroyed; It i^ not possible, at am point in the ruins as they lie. to obtain 
data for the dimensions of these colonnades, I could find no bases in situ, so that I 
am unable to state how far apart the nms of columns ■<< either sid, of Ur avenue 
u ere; Lj uL the avenues themsclvc-s SScnt to have bt-i-n about nine or ten meters wide, 
arul this nic:.tsuremenL would give the approximate distance between the colonnades. 
It is equally impossible to determine the exact height of the column* and the width 
of their intercolumniations ; their arc hitraves have almost completely disappeared, but 
there me abundant remains gf bases, drums, and capituK from winch we m:iv know 
that the order of the colonnade?# was a somewhat debased form oi Ionic. Hie bases 
were well turned and of simple Attli profile ; the shafts were plain, and the capitals, 
a number of which are shown in the photograph on page 379 1 a|r l :iLl - I> oinan 
Ionic type rather crudc.lv executed. The photograph sh<>w> the face of one. the side 
of another, and a corner capital at the top of a column at the back uf the picture. 


ti-tk vevt < >N At the ]>t tint w here tin- two avrmio miovdnl were four large 
pedestals three of which are still in situ They in- called by the nathes *-j to-day 
" il-MakA'id," tilt? place of meeting, or, literally, " the siting-place- S best pub 


vitals, at the important monumental center *>l' Hie city, are similar in many respects 
to those w hich are found at the intersections of the colonnades at Palmyra, and others 
are known at tic-rasa \l! of these are conjectured to have been vaulted tctrapvlons 
at the crossing of the thoroughfares. Lhe pedestal-at Shehba arc §.6 q m. square, 
7 65 m apart, and about 4 tn, high, Bach consists of ft base, a die, and a cap: the 
moldings are all simple splay faces. Of the superstructure we can say nothing, since 
all traces of it have disappeared 


i;\ir s 1 he city gates arc fine specimens of monumental architecture in very 
simple style. Of these there were six — four triple-arched portals at the ends of the 
principal avenues and uvo single-arched gates at the ends of dn -ec * ml transverse 
avenue. Tin* principal east gate is partly preserved ; of the corresponding gale at 
the west, only a few fragments remain. 

The triple gateway at the south end of 
the main nvenue running north and 
south is well preserved. Of the single- 
arched portals that in the south wall is 
still in situ; tlu Mtl„ r i$ only partly preserved. The four tripU-arched gate- yri 
essentially alike in plan ami superstructure ; a plan of the great south gate given 
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herewith will suffice to illustrate all. They art very plain on the inteiior. <mlj prtM.ni 
ing three openings tn the wall, a broad opening 4-60 m wide between two eat row side 



porta 1 s 2.80 in. wide* On the exterior all are embellished w ith pilaster-? and engage <1 
columns. On either side is a salient octagonal redoubt, and between the portals arc 
two projecting buttresses, each adorned with an engaged column. L lie piers between 
the portals anil the buttresses w hich join the wall on either side am massively con- 
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Phn Htf miiil wilth gate at 
ShiThtia, 


strutted or rtJhbh faced with well-finished ashler, The portals themselves are passage* 
wuv> ( vaulted w ith cut stone weighted above with concrete l lit.- outer openings were 
made rectangular in form by a long linn 1 set beneath the arch of the vault and sup¬ 
ported on either side by pilasters. The ornament, which is seen only in the bast tif 
an engaged colimin and the pilaster-taps of the ea>t gate, & meager, anti SUggCStiVc 
0if ii u imnli-ceiiturv work qf the north country. The pilaster-caps arc of llie uncut 
Corinthian order and closely resemble those of the temple tomb at Knn - lui ho photo¬ 
graph on page 113). 

The single-arched gate-, art represented by that in 
the south wall, below live spur of rock that rises in 
the southwestern quarter of the town. Here the city 
wall is strengthened by a redoubt on the inside, on 
either side of the portal, which is 3 - 4 ° "i. Wide, with 
a vaulted passageway and with pilasters mi its outer 
face, which carry a thud 

OTHER joins. Ihere are other mined buildings in different quarter-, of the city but 
most of them are too much dilapidated Lo offer subjects tor study thic "f the better- 
prcserVed examples (A in plan of the city) stands about 20 m. north *>f th*. vast-and - 
u^t avenue and 250 in, westward from the east gate It was not a very extend 
building: but the walls are well built, very heavy, anil laced w ith good ashler within 
and without. At the Western end ot the rum is a room which j ire -< r\cs-Onc half * u -in 
Octagon, with an open arch in the side toward the west. It is not possible to tell 
whether the opposite end of the room completed the octagon, because the walls of 
that part arc much ruined. The construction at this poim 1*a- exceedingly heavy. ftS 
if to support some great weight. In one of the masses of masonry b a large piece 
of earthenware pipe, 30 cm. in diameter, in a perpendicular position as if to convey 
a large amount of water. Hu other rooms are very irregular m plan and quite 
small. The wall surface in this building shows damp-holes lor a marble revetment. 

Almost directly opposite the hexustyle temple, incorporated with modem build¬ 
ings, are the ruin* of an ancient structure of considerable extent (B in plan of the 
city). \ large portal with good jamb moldings spans a narrow alley between two 
modern houses, and the walls on either side of it are preserved to the height of about 
4,50 ni. A right-lined bracket for a statue is to be seen in this wall on the east side 
■ if the portal, inside of one of the houses; this bracket beam an inscription. Within 
the portal, in a courtyard, the lower portions of several voUtums are still in situ. 
These may have belonged to the western colonnade of the building, which was per- 
hapSOf peri pm nil plan. The surrounding houses are built largely of am lent Iragmcnts. 

At the other extremity of the town, in the northwest angle, is a great collection of 
buildings in complete ruins. One of these {D in plan of the city}, situated about 

1 tart Hi, 
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ioo m. from the west wall and 400 m, from the west gate, is a massive structure:, 12 tn 
V 20 itL, which presents die peculiar feature of hating two steeph im lined walls, one 
a! the side and one at the end, so that from its southwestern angle it has the appear- 
mice of a truncated pyramid. The other walls are quite perpendicular l he whole 
structure is built of rough stones laid in courses without mortar, like the wall- < f l 


the citv 


\e.ir the above building, fifteen meters tOthc nin th, are lln ruins ol a circular struc¬ 
ture. The only pGrticm in situ G a circular wall r>f large, well-finko .1 stones which 
forms a foundation about three meters in diameter 1 hi all sides i»f tliis lit '•null col¬ 


umns, rich capitals, fine ornamental details, and some good bits <>l figure sculpture in 
relief and in round. These fragments show that tin building was one of richness and 
beauty of detail, finer, in fact, that* the better-preserved monuments of ancient 
Philippopolis. 


Kalybe. In describing the great exedra connected with the palace at SliehbS., I 
have Used the word fctihi" denote a kind of Imikling which may be represented in 
this Structure The word was applied by M. de Vog'W to a class of buildings not 
uncommon in the i lam,01 and is a simple transliteration ol the Greek which 

i- Liserl in an inscription referring l“ one <>| tin buildings, as is explained b\ M. de 
VogihS in " La Syne Centraley* text, pages 41-43. 1 can do no beltct than to apply 

the same name to the small number of edifices ol this type that I have to describe. 




SHAKKA. KALYB* * The first of these, which is situated at Sbakkfl, was described 
by M. de x'ogiie. It is now in a sen dilapidated condition, preserving less than 

half the original structure. The plan in the plate quoted 
above shows a square central building with a broad arched 
opening in the front or 
north wall. * m either side 
of this arch extends a 
wall, equal in height with 
the arch, and having an 
upper and a lower niche 
on either side, 
and passages 
between tin 
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square chamber and the upper nit lies. 
This structure was built Upon an arched 
basement, which extended out beneath a 
platform in front of the building The 
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niches in tin facade arc of equal dimensions cm both sides, tdmve and below, I hev 
are very broad, '-hallow, rather low, and ret tanguhr in plan r >n either side of the space 

occupied by tli<- niches are right- 
lined brackets for statues, The 
great central arch* Liie arches of 
the upper niches, the pi faster-caps 
that support the arches, the main 
cornice above all, and tile brackets 
for statues are all provided with 
moldings of simple profile, sug- 
of third-century work, 
oases of the pilasters of the 
principal art h have plain splay - 
faced moldings, 1 be square 
chamber, which formed the most 
important portion of this building, 
was covered by a dome ol mason¬ 
ry, which was applied u> the square 
plan by means of slabs which were 
laid across lit angle'-the earli¬ 

est and simplest method of solving this problem of the dome, and one which served 
admirably for structures of small compass In plan and in details tins building is essen¬ 
tially like the kalybfi 1 at l mm >/-Zettin. published by M tit \ *»giu-, which is dated 
by an inscription in honor of the Hmperor Pro bus in lh< year 282 vu. The Waiving 
at Shakkii is probably to be assigned to the same epoch 


We« wing 1 it Myth: tjfinkka 


Il-Haiyat. kai vnii. Another building of the sarm class as the above, although 
,,f somew hat different plan, is to be found near il-1 laiyat, a small tow n in the northern 

end of the Djcbel Uauntn. It is a long, uvn-stury struc¬ 
ture, in an excellent Stab of pre si. rvatum It faces north, 
like the kah l-e at Shakkrl, and its longer axis runs east 
anil west. The plan is divided into three nearly equal 
compartment*; die central compartment opens upon the 
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facade by a broad high arch, which extends to the top of the building. Hu compart¬ 
ments on either side are inclosed and divided into two stories. Tin lower chambers 
have each a doorway and the upper chambers a window eat ll upon the lat t adc. 1 he 
side and rear walls arc unbroken. Single transverse :ifihes span the side chandlers, 
and a staircase in the thickness of the wall between the central and Western compart¬ 
ments leads to the upper story, live original floor of the central compartment was 
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higher bv over a meter than the level of the lower rooms on cither side of it, and a 
corbel course was carried around the wall to .uppml &**• which was approached 
in front by u broad flight of steps, I he walls nl the building are constructed on the 
outside of carefully dressed blocks of basalt, with rough outer faces and dratted 
edges, and of fine, smooth ashler within. 

Trie design and ornament of the facade are extremely simple, The entire tr-nit vv all 
of the central chamber, beside tile pilasters and above the arch, is giwn a smooth limdi 
to contrast with the rusticated work of the rest of the wall. The hi mbs and lintels of 
die side portals are also smooth and unmolded, the windows of the upper-story 
chambers are provided with deep moldings upon their folds and jambs, which are 

stopped upon a molded sill, The pilasters which sup¬ 
port the great arch have deeply molded caps, but simple 
right-lined base moldings. Flu- moldings of tin. areli 
itself consist of two broad fascia: bdow a vv matin rn 
with reeds and fillets; these break out like architraves 
above the pilaster?*. \r the springing of the arch, and 


| J jove its creoui, an the sumips of small carved figures 

',1 ,.r Ni^'iv -'i (t which pr. ilnidt'd 1 i I- gargoyle* Ironi the wall; these, 

at c rt>m tl lL . fiagments of drapery which remain, seem 

| 0 l iaV c btret» flying victories. The principal ornament of the faptlc, however, is a 
huge arched niriic high up un the right side of the great arch, li i> of semicircular 
section, the bottom of the niche Is bracketed out. and within the me lie itself is a 
broad rectangular pedestal Thai this niche and other parts of the budding were 
adorned with sculptures is evident from the -|Uamity of statuary which lies in frag¬ 
ments about the ruin heads, busts, torsos, and whole bodies of statues arc to be 

found in front of the building, many of them of excellent style, considering the char- 

ader of the material in which they were executed (see Chapter XIV, page 4*8). 

HABRAN il- Awamid. Tl wu There are hvo buildings which* though they are 
not geographically within the limits of the Djdxl I bill ran, an sit near its noiihi.ru 
1 1( ,n[.-I that, for purposes of description, we may im Imb them in this district. I he v 
art, moreover, Imill of the same black basalt which is llie chief building material <>i 
the H an ran, ami arc, for this reason, structurally and artistically dosely alln-d^b. tin 
buildings of that region, and an inscription of the Lmperor Philip upon one of them 
brings Tt at least within the scope of this chapter, These are the temples of Harran 
il-’AvvAmld and 1 >tner. 

The former monument is situated in the center of a modem village of mud huts, in 
the midst of the great plain th;it he- between the north-. nt ■ nd >»l the l ijfbel Hainan 
and the region west of Damascus I he town has taken its nanu. — " Ilarrau of the 
Columns “ — from the three shafts of basalt which rise from the duster of modem 
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dwellings. The fact that these mud ■ 
houses are incorporated with the ruins on 
,dl sides makes it very diftinth to study 
the ruin; in fact, no idea i»f the extent 
or plan of the building luuld he obtained 
without clearing away numbers of the 
houses liut the bases - f die columns 
themselves being on a level with the 
roofs of the houses would seem to prove 
that the temple* if sm h it was,stood upon 
a high podium, i he columns are appar¬ 
ently those of the northwestern angle of 
the building, — the corner column and 
one adjoining it on either dank, —which 
indicates that the temple was of perip¬ 
teral plan ; but the direction of the major 
axis cannot be determined now The 
i 11 tcrcolumnration on the east is a little 
wider than the other. The columns 
themselves are finely executed in the 
black basalt, and are of the Roman Ionic 
order, with plain shafts showing consid¬ 
erable entasis, and having well-turned 
bases and beautifully carved capitals, u,1uj d « *x Hmaa O-'.WawW, n<m ih* north* 

The town abounds in fragments of architectural ornament ol high order : these con¬ 
sist chiefly of sections of frieze in rich foliate designs well executed. The rincenux 
of the friezes ao of somewhat different pattern from those found in the architecture 
of the 1 )jct.K'1 Hauriin 1'he designs are all based upon the acanthus, but are rallier 
more boldly drawn and are wrought in more massive style .a little coarser, perhaps, 

than that of most of the examples already 
described. The gr^at attenuation of the 
shafts, and the peculiar treatment of the 
Ionic order, give evidence of a compara¬ 
tively late date. This form of Ionic was 

m - 1 

largely used farther south in the colon¬ 
nades of Philippopojis. u hidi are Umjucs- 
tt on ably to be assigned to the reign of 
1'hilip tlic Arab. It is therefore tjuite 
probable that tile temple of llarran il- 
I'Npii'Di (.1 j Unu m IliifTiui AtVillliil belongs t" the s,uiil petiod. 
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DMER. Tint mi, !*:(?), 345 A D * T1 \ e othcr 
monument to Ik mentioned in ^>n- 
ncction is at Omer.-a large modem village 
which has been identified 'Vitli the an¬ 
cient Ad meet era. Here was found the 
famous Nabatean inscription discovered 
hy Dr, tfortaEand published bj l >n lessor 
S'idiau and others,' Motor i> situated a 
Httk to the north oi I.UnAn ii-Awami.l, 
in the plain to the east of Damascus, 
and consists <»I ati extensive collection of 
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MfrMfi bou«c» gSrtpefl *M 4* ruins of a stmemre In black 

„ asa u. The M Safe of tm mm m«? *w* lh ‘ . . 

throw the black mass ol the ancient building into hold contrast. 
surround the temple completely and alnit its wall- M '!"■ ' a ra » n.irr.m s i*.i 
mm along the east wrdl. so that ate monument may be photographed «$r *om«e 
S Of iwi and * lower half of it is thus mm bm v- " ' - 5J2 

is preserved intact hut for its roof Above the corn.ce of the stde walls and the 



pediment i»f the ends may In: seen the parapet and crenelated battlement* that were 
led in Mu middle ages, when the edifur was fortified by the Arabs 
I'Ik: plan, which preserves the general outlines and proportions <4 u classic temple, 
differs from the usual arrangement of temples in having a great purm! at cither end,— 
north and south,— an undivided CC% and tower-likc structures in all fimr p( tel angles. 
The portals at either end consist each of an arch, 5 5° m broad, * !l ’ 1 ll u l' cns a 
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vestibule of the same width and 2.20 in. deep. At t he back a if each vestibule is a tall 
rectangular doorway, 3. jo m. wide, with ;t heavy lintel relieved by an arch almost as 
high as the arth "i tin: vestibule. In Uk square inker of the 
si tilth west angle is a stai lease which winds up, m right angles, 
to a c lentil hi above Liu vestibule. This stai raise is entered hv 
:t doorwav m the Vestibule. I’ln vliainliers in tin: other angles 
arc entered tr* -Tti tlx main compartment, that opposite the stair¬ 
case by a small doorway, those at the north end by broad 
openings extending to the top of the walls 

On the exterior, the tower-like chambers within arc suggested 
by slight ressauts and pilasters corresponding to the angle pilas¬ 
ters -if the temple Mu: facades are adorned with two pilasters 
on cither side of the arch, one adjoining the arch and one at the o*. rij«* J ^H' 1, =>1 
angle. Between these pilasters* rut the cast side, a pane) of 

limestone is inserted in the wall, which bears one nl the inscriptions 1 in honor of the 
Emperor Philip. There is probably a corresponding pmu I <m the opposite side, con¬ 
cealed b\ the housi w hich stands there lliegn at :m ii was supported mi cither side 

by a low square pier: its arch!volt is 
decorated by a set of simple moldings 
— two broad bnm1> beneath a splay - 
faced evmaiium—w hich are returned 

P 

to form architraves above the col¬ 
umns. Outside of these moldings is 
a heavy hood molding with consoles, 
corona, and cv malium, like a cornice. 

] his in returned against lh* first 
pilaster on cither side, where it sup¬ 
ports the carved figure of an animat 
resembling a bear in a sitting posture. 
The capitals of the pilasters are of 
the Composite order, with uncut leaves, but otherwise «*f good style. The astragal 
molding below the caps, and the molding of the abaci, are carried along tin w all sur¬ 
face all around the building: both consist only of a. plain splay fin e and .1 flat band. 

The entablature is broken out in a ressaut abovt each pilaster. I lie architrav e con¬ 
sists of three fascia: surmounted by a splay-faced molding ; the frieze is narrow and 
pulvinaU d In tin plan of a dentil molding then is a plain band, m which it might 
have been intended to cane dentils. \bove tlu> is a very salient enmia with long, 
slender brackets, corona, anil a widely projecting vymatinm, Thu raking cornice re¬ 
peats the form of the straight cornice. The tympanum at the south end contains a 
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small rectangular window, with a bust in relief <m either side of it These l>USB !m: ’ 

plainly .-.ne of a man and one of a woman ; they appear to fee portraits »f human type . 

1 ■ both are badly ms- 

figured ; but, in view 
of the inscription in 
honor of the Emperor 
Philip' inscribed in 
tw n different parts of 
the building, 1 think 
it is not rash to as¬ 
sume that we have 
here portraits of the 
Arab emperor and his 
wife < Hacilia. 

The interior waits 
of the cclla are embel¬ 
lished with Hal pilas¬ 
ters of good Corin- 

__ thian style, live cm a 

yV>i t i h a ^nic at temple m Umfa. <hhnnne 1m»<» »p >ympiaun*» sule, carrying an ar¬ 

chitrave band, a puS\ mated frieze, and a rich denticulated cornice. The same decomtn m 
js. earned into the northern chambers, which arc practically parts of the cella. I hc 
roof of llie building, which was of wood, seems to have been destroyed by fire, which 






has destroyed the greater part of the interior ornament 


KanawAt. hash II a/ Law in the third century, or perhaps early in the fourth, 
but still within the pagan period, the decline in architecture had gone so far in the 
Nauran that builders had begun to prey upon the monuments of preceding centuries 
for architectural details. This condition of things is manifest from a study of the 
so-called Sr ray a at Kanawat, the classic portions of which have been described on 
page 357* Many years after the completion of the prostyle temple, or whatever it may 
have been (see page 358). a large kisiliea Was erected immediately to the east of it, 
which included the eastern wall of the more ancient building in Us structure. This 
building Consisted of a colonnaded forecourt, or atrium, which extended along the 
aitire eastern wall of the old edifice, and a basilica stretching to the south, having a 
semicircular apse in its south end. Before the atrium stood an octastyle portico, the 
( Qfiflthtem rolumns of whit h —there being three in situ —are intm-tin- in COmpari- 
.villi those of the portico of the adjoining building, wanting much of the beauty and 

‘Part III. f«sc_ 557. 
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refinement of these older examples, as may be seen so the lack of entasis in the shaft, 
in the lower proportions of the capitals, and in the cruder workmanship < |( th< detail- 
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They arc, in fact, very similar to the column* of the hexastyle temple at Shell bfl. which 
probably belongs to the middle of the third century This portico was not set on the 
line of that of the temple structure, but about two meters behind it- It seems to have 
had but sevi n columns, the intcrculuinniulion* of which are arranged in octastyle 
fashion, the architrave at the west end of the portico resting upon the anta wall of the 
portico of the adjoining buiMing. Three doorway* !■ d Irom the portico into the 
atrium, which was slightly longer than broad and had columns <>n all sitU:>. I here 
were four widely spaced columns on the ends, and seven on the sub counting the 
corner columns twice. The two intermediate columns of the north end with broad 
intcrcolumniaitons, and presumably the corresponding columns of the >o«tfc end, were 
exactly similar to those of the portico without; but the columns of the sides of the court 
— >of which six on the cast and two on the west arc standing with architraves above 
them — are of a style which is new and strange, but one which resembles the Doric 
rather than any other order. Each consists of a pedestal w ith -ituple -play-laced base 
and cap, a tall shaft molded with a torus and a broad cavtito at its base, ami a llat, 
Square capital of right-lined profile that follows roughly the lines ol a Doric capital. 
Above these is a perfectly plain architrave, with two or three courses of stone still 
preserved above it at several points. It was at the time of the building of this atrium, 
apparently, that the cast wall of the older structure w as pierced with the triple window p/j, 
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which is one of the most conspicuous features of the rum. This opening consists-i 
a broad central arch Hanked by two narrow arches supported within the opening ■> 



two columns tif stout proportions, and at the ends by square pilasters. 1 lie columns 
have molded Attic buses, short cylindrical shafts with an astragal at the top, and eapi- 
taU which must have been taken from some older building. Each capital is adorned 
at the bottom with a row acanthus leaves arranged as in the Corinthian order: but 
above this, in place of the second rmv of leaves and the volutes, me find a deep scotta 
carved M nil perpendicular grooves, an echinus adorned with the egg and dart, and a 
-ipiare abacus with delicate moMiilp: & h£| 5 &S ‘*t the pilasters are siinjily sphn- 
fnced, but the caps have good moldings, though they are not alike. I he central arch 
is molded on both sides with a eyma recta and fillets; the ride arches an- quite plain. 
At the south end of the atrium were three portals opening Into the basilica. I lie cen¬ 
tral opening pi) was ornamented w ith a lintel and jambs which were unquestionably 
taken from a building of earlier date and better style. Ibis is the portal that has 
been already described on page 360. 

Tin interior of the basilica was provided with colonnades on all sides, like the pagan 
basilicas of Rome, there being a column directly in front n! the central portal and one 
just before the center of the apse The six columns of the side range, were SO spaced 
that there were two narrow intercolUltmiattoos on either side yf a broad <-m:; all 
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1 an it d semicircular arches except those at the ends. w hich bore architraves and sii|>- 
ported tribune* that upendI into the nave. The apM protruded beyond tin south 
wall, and in front of it was a broad 
open space |<r) flanked by small 
chambers which opened upon the 
-p:uv in front of the apse, but not 
into Liu. side aisles 

M. di VugiK* intimates that this 
building was the work of early 
Christians and compares ii with 
certain early Christian basilicas in 
Rome; M. Dtissattd 1 is of the 
same opinion, but places the date 
a century’ later than that men¬ 
tioned by V] de VogtiG, i.e,, I he 
lii'ih century instead of the fourth 
but l cannot agree with either; 
fm the style of the columns of 
the portico, the construction and 
workmanship throughout, and 
especially the lack of orientation, would seem to forbid both theories particularly in view 
of other work that was certainly carried on by the Christians in this same building and 
in a number of churches that are well preserved in the Hatirin l he plan is not suil- 


Window in *esl w tit lit urmtmoJ in >*;«>* ,n It. 


abh to tile services of t hristian worship; the colonnades which extend across the ends 
are far more in keeping with the arrangement of the pagan basilicas of the empire, and 
the chambers, which have no openings into the aisles, are not planned in the fashion 
common in all the C hristian churches of Syria; the building is not oriented, as the 
( hristian houses of worship invariably were in Syria, judging by the multitude *»| e\- 
ainples; the walls, although they were built in large part of old mate rial, were not laid 
in tlu manner most common in the churches of the neighborhood; and, finally, we know 
the building was remodeled a little later to suit the retjuirumems of the Christian archi¬ 
tects (see page 407). 










CHAPTER XIII 

CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE IN 

HAURAN 


THE DJEBEL 


IRCIIlTliC I I in general us we have seen, had reached an advanced state ('I 
- V decline in the Kaurin during the century which preceded die imperial sanction <>l 
Christianity the influence of the new religion upon the art ol the Arabian province, 
and especially upon architecture. seems to have been the reverse ot what u was m 111 
Tqnon round about * mi-ell. In the Mail ran the dfc line wenum. anti the lienee of 
construction seen* to have been the only feature of the old architecture that was per* 
netuiued in the buildings of the church Proportions were forgotten, u hile ornament, 
t| 10ll gh m some cases burrowed from pagan buildings and crudely converted by a few 
strokes of the chisel, was generally di,,.ensed with. In the domain <,f construction a 
feature was introduced that did not find representation in die churches of the 
north; this was the dome of concrete. Concrete had been introduced into the auran 
at the end of tin Roman period, mid the dome had been used here in pagan buildings; 
but WC have no evidence that concrete was ever employed by the architects of North¬ 
ern central Syria, although they constructed domes and vaults above tombs, and built 
churches and Other edifices Which were designed on a central plan We cannot bc- 
itevr f however, that this form of construction was common, even in the Christian 
edifices of the Haman; only two Christian monuments of dome construction art pn> 
^rved and . me of these is sadly dilapidated. Wooden construction was not unknown 
may be judged from M dfc VogfiiS’S description 0 a basiiical church 1 with co¬ 
lumnar supports and triple apse at Suweda. This building has disappeared com¬ 
pletely having been taken down to build the barracks which now dominate the rums. 

The most common form of church edifice in the Hawaii seems to have been built 
-,lter the fashion peculiar to the architecture that had been employed for two centimes 
or more in pagan basilicas of the I [auriin. ami for even longer, perhaps, in the 
domestic architecture of the inhabitants. 'I his fashion, which has been described on 
pa‘te V4, IS the one in which the nave was divided h\ St vnal transwr-, walls wWch 
wen; pierced with mu: great and several small arches and supported the heavy slabs 
of the roof Churches of this type are found at Tai'hfi, kanaw&t. v\ul, and Shakk.i,— 
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the first in excellent presen ntion, the others in a more nr less mined condition,—while 
uLtiers are reported from n number of sites in the Djcbcl Haurim. I here i? so great 
similarity between these basiiicnl churches of the Hauril) that I shall describe only 
two uf them. 


ICanawat, ci rt -tiOJ. 1 one id the earlier churches in the l lauran would appear to 
be that which was erected in the SerAya at Kstnawnl I'sce plan on page 403). This 
church was constructed within the ■earliest poriion of the group -if buildings, and em¬ 
ployed parts of tile ancient walls in its structure. The ancient building faced the 
north, and the church had to Ik- placed so that its axis should run east and west. An 
apse was built against the ancient east wall, abutting the triple window described un 



wdN CJmfcttAtt portion uf Scriyi Al Kam^AL 

page 405, and probably dosing it. A wall was constructed dosing the ancient apse, and 
die chambers beside il were left to serve as chaflich opening into the church I lie w est 
wall <>f the old building was removed, and a new wall was built further to the iftjest 
for the facade of the church The north wall scents lo have been entirely new, and 
the front portico of the older structure served as side porth’-* lor tile new one Mu: 
interior was divided by four walls of arches which carried the slabs of the fiat roul 
The western wall is the only portion of this structure that remains in situ. I bis 
seems to have Insert constructed entirely of Did material. It is divided into two stories 
by a molding, a portion of which is classic, while the remainder is pieced out in a 
Splay-faced molding Of manifestly late date. In the lower story there arc three dec¬ 
orated portals—a large portal in the center, that opened into the middle aisle, and A 

‘ L11 Svric Ccnuuic, 1*1 nj Ouai&iiil, Ntisafta iljns la Sytifl Moycniw, \> to. 
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smaller one nn either side for the side aisles. All three were taken from an old pagan 
Ini tiding Hie jambs and lintels are ornamented with classic rmceaux “f grape-\ me. 

and the sculpture that occupied the center of each lintel has been crudely alurcc l«> ■* 
Christian symbol. At the ends of the lintel Of tie- mam portal are classic consoles, 
and above each of the side portals is a long stone carved with oblique sc|uares like 
mhuc of the ancient Nabata'an carvings at Si* ami Suneda In the Upper *t»ry durve 
is a large arched opening abme the main portal, with small rectangular openings on 
either side Of it, and there are ret tang til ar emu. ms above each of the >idt-:ii‘T |m.i- 
uiK The arch of the central opening is mottled, but the other openings arc t\\nw 
plain The arch springs from splay-faced impost moldings, and a plain hood mold¬ 
ing is carried from the curve of the arch, over the tops of the window* beside It. to 
which appear at the farther ends of the lintels. I lie whole scheme of the 
ornament of this facade shows the lack of.symmetry that is diaracteristtc of the build¬ 
ings constructed of second-hand material. 

\t the same period with the building of this church, the great basilica at the oihn 
end of the group of buildings described 00 page *02 seems to have been renovated 
The apse toward the south Was walled up. anti the space before the apse was al- 
divided from the nave by a wall with windows in it- The columns that separated the 
aisles were incased m heavy piers, and a system of transverse arches changed Tin 
noire interior form of the building. Since no apse was added toward the east. and 
sffigfi no change of nrienuuion was made, we may presume that the basilica Was run 
transformed title a church ; but It may have had some connection with the cluir. h 
described above,a-s parlufa monastery. M Dussaud improbably correct in aligning 

the church to the fourth century : but the renovation 
of the basilica also seems to belong to this century, 
and, if this lx* true, the original building of the basilica 
could hardly have taken place Inter than the end of 
the third century, 

Tafha. cm kcm. 1 The church at TafhS was built 
upon the site of an ancient temple, the lower courses 
of the walls of which may still be seen on the north 
ride of the present wall. Considerable portions uf the 
ancient v ul stom, with its highly finished surface, may 
Fig, 147 rtnn^ofchimti at i' itfliA. ^ j n (j lt , tower story of the Wert front of the 

church, while fragments of classic moldings may be seen built carelessly into the walls, 
and drums and broken capitals of columns may be fount I in the debris to tilt: west"! 
the edifice A plan, with cross-sections and elevation*, of this church is given by 
M de Vngu£ in " La Syne t entraU:." The nave, as may be seen in the plan, is nearly 
square, like that uf the pagan basilica at Shakka. U is divided by four sets of traus- 
1 L:s Sytic CeTirralu PI- 17, " Ktum La Sjris: Cfhitttt, II. s? 
















verse arches, each set consisting of a broad arch above the middle aisle, a low narrow 
arch over tiUHifr side msU:, and, above this, a still smaller arch, on either sifted which 
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spaitlteU lilt- MUerv The main aisje terminal-d in an aps<, the curs t of w Uich i> an 
ellipse with its major aids at right angles 
Lo the longitudinal axis of the church. 

Reside the north stall, al its western end. 
stands a large tuwer, nearly a stjualc in 
plan, which rises in mins to almost half 
Us height above the roof of the church. 

This edifice stands in a mtiarkabh- stab 
of prcad^aSon: all the outer walls ex- 
celling a. portion of the apse are intact: 
all the transverse arches are still m place, 
though one of them, that nearest the apse. 

Seems to have bet it rebuilt, perhaps in 
Saracenic times, for it is slightly pointed: 
and the lower is almost complete. Only 
the roofing slabs have fallen, filling up 
the interior almost to the springing of the 
arches. Only one of these slab* remains 

in sill, lotcll 8* t,.m the others »- ^ % ^ m „ ( .. :1 .. . 

ranged. 1 mm this we may see that the »ui. in i.l*« 
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arch wails were built up it* a level with the side walls, and that a broad torbi I ^ ,lbt - 

was laid upon the top of each arch wail, projecting on either side of it; upon these 

tv .to laid the kmir. narrow slabs 
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which formed the flat roof of the 
building. This was undoubtedly 
covered with beaten day and 
made quite water-tight. 

The phi itograph - *■!’ lids dmrt h, 
as ; may be seen, give a verydifiVr- 
ent impression of is from that 
given by the drawings in "La 
Syrie Centralc," which show walls 
and arches constructed of line 
ashler, not unlike that of the 
churches of Northern Syria. The 
photographs show what small 
proportions of drt ssed stone were 
used in this building. On the 
exterior it is confined to the tower 


half of the west wall and to the frames of doorways and windows, except where an 
occasional block is used with the ordinary roughly quadrated building stones of dificr- 
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ent sixes which make up the body of the walls. These dressed slot! eft, I Ixliev-, were 
aft Originally cut for the pagan temple which formerly occupied the spot In the 
interior the arch walls are built of stones more smoothly dressed than the great mass 
of blocks of tile exterior, but, with the exception of tile vcmssoirS of the arches, these 
are not so highly finished as those which appear to be of more ancient cutting. These 
walls art provuli d w ith corbel courses for the support ol the 'tone floor of the gallery 
The pier* w Inch carry the main arches are capped 
with plain splay -faced molding* These arc the only 
moldings in the building. The only ornament consist* 
of disks w till the cross and the A and (l) cut on the 
lintels of die western portals* and simple wreaths em¬ 
bracing crosses, ail in relief, upon the soffits of the 
main arches immediately above the caps of the piers. 

It will be noticed that corbel courses of rough uncut 
stones a pi ar ah mg the south w all on tile exterior 
I t is ditfieuh to imagine for what these could have been 
used. This church was very poorly lighted. Then, 
are three windows in the apse, one small opening in 
each end of either aisle, and one in each end of eithei 
gallery A window in the south side of the tower 
preserves a stone shutter complete. 



Window mill nimttT in tower "t 
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Zor’ah. cm kt it of sr (3 )kci-, 515 v r> The Church of St. ( ieorge at 2ttr 4 ah 
is the best preserved of the domed structures of tile Human II is in fact, still con¬ 
secrated to Christian worship. Although the number ot Chris¬ 
tians in the neighbor hum I is small, and the priest conies but 
seldom to celebrate the services of the Creek faith w ithin its 
walls, this little church is the only one, of all those described 
in this volume, that ever hears the sound of tin ancient ritual. 

The plan is very nearly a square described about the octa¬ 
gon of piers which can y the dome, and embracing a rectan¬ 
gular choir in Profit of the apse, w ith * hambers on either side. 
The semicircular apse, which protrudes beyond the eastern 
wall, is inclosed hv three straight wall* forming two obtuse- 
angles. The angles betwee n the octagon and the square arc 
occupied by deep apse-like recesses or chapels. The walls 
Vig. m» riai. 01 Chunh of-Sr. 0 { this church present an appearance quite different from that 

Giwuc at Zarciii. . .. , , r . .... , 

01 most of the < Kristian buildings m the lluuran. Although 
they are almost entirely unbroken by w indow opening*, the surface is smooth, and the 
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course arc - \ r nly laid In vompniMtiv < Iv recent tinier the church was fijftflfefl*SiW aL 
that unit; tht: \va!!s were carried up on all sides in rough) uneven fashion, J hc 
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ikviiu is almost hidden from view accept at a distance. At flu same lime tin apse 
vi as |>«ub d w itli a crude construction that has completely altered the aspee t u! the cast''u 

end. 'I he little duu nation of 
w hich the exterior < an I'Oast 
is placed Upon the facade, 
Lut where the main portal is 

adorned with a lintel bear¬ 
ing a long inscription/ and 
symbolic disks at either end. 
'I lie inscription gives the 
date 515 V!>- 'file lintel is 
surmounted by a stilted n - 
lieving^arch. w ider than the 
portal, and finished with a 
good molding, consisting of 
a narrow band, a fillet, an 
ovuli i, a cuvliUp, and a band, 
which is carried over the 
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scmkirdc of the arch ami is then returned horizontally across the fagadc I he arch i- 
mm filled up with stones carelessly thrown together,, a part, no doubt, of the fortifica¬ 
tions The dome of concrete ri, in section, a pointed 
ellipse with its major axis perpendicular. In con¬ 
struction it i> Mu and airy, and gives Lhc appear¬ 
ance of feeing built of mud, like lhc ordinary kujbbek 
of the region farther north. 1 he dome rests upon 
eight arches without true pendenlives* though the 
spandrels be tween the arches arc curved slightly 
forward toward the base of the dome. The arches 
are carried by tall piers with simple splay-faced caps. 

On the north side oi the space before the ap<e is a 
large rectangular apart rm ivl with a similar diambvi 
a la i vc it. The lower chamber is quite dark and has 
a ceiling of stone that forms the floor of the upper 
chamber, which is lighted bv n fair-sized window on 
the east aiidune on ihc north. This upper chamber 
opens, on the west, into u triangular chamber above 
otie uf the recesses on one of the oblique sides of 
the gnat interior lk lag on. from this a stair leads 
up to die tint n*of around the dome of the church. 

The photograph of the interior shows patches of 
white plaster dinging to the stonework in a number 
of places, port ion?; of this plaster are unquestion¬ 
ably ancient It was applied to the finished surfaces 
of the arches us wi ll as to the rougher facts of the spandrels, and lined the dome com¬ 
pletely.. It i> impossible to determine from these remmtnu w hether the plaster was 
originally smooth and painted, or whether mosaic was applied; but iu have here good 
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evidence that tile interiors of these basalt buildings were in some way relieved and 
brightened. It is possible that both, mosaic and painted decoration were used in this 
particular building. The traces of color in the dome arc probably not original. 















CHAPTER XIV 

SCULPTL RE IN THE DJEBEL HALRAN 

n^Wii scuij tur- of iht pjdbd llanran lias a diameter all its <#n, which is. U> a 
1 certain extern, the result of the use of basalt as a medium. It differ* widely nom 
the M-ulptim of comsptmdmg periods in the limestone region <>f Northern Centra 
Syria, aid presents no atwtogu j net (hat of the basalt country ,if tlK ' nijrt1< - u " ^ 
tJry seems; ta have run parallel with the history of architects ’ rt lhc locality It 
began with the early Nahntman period, flbttifehcd and declined with the rise and fall tif 
Roman sway, and found it- latest expression in the very crude wmfc of the Christian 

period 

suweda vi . vs A mod'otanHdt ■ >f ll'*- scidpture of th^ NabaUs-m ,«.-riod is b. Ik- 

.. liui, afc. . at 'Irch. and WM in the ScrAyS at SuwfcdS This monument 

■ ■■■■ ■ ii ■ ■! has Ijeen mentioned repeatedly by 

BTJR^R^aKriK: travelers and scholars who have 

seen it. A photograph of it appears 
in liar op von Oppenhehtts " Vt»m 
Mittehnoer /utn Persischtm " 
and its inscription, in Nabatamn 
diameters nut earlier than 50 \,r>, 
lu^ been published several limes, 1 
The altar im.-aMires .45 hi x 39 m- 
y 24 in. Its principal face is carved 
v\iih the figure of a bull in relief 
within a sunken pane), the frame of 
which, above and below , bears the 
inscription. Above the panel nl 

*fa»t 0 ( *« tnm -treh tintl - tw ° hornS 

uf the altar, and between fht$c is a narrow frieze ornamented with raised band' form- 

* TJlf IV, Sutk iitase. j; 
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i nj r oblique squares. The apposite face r.f the altar also has a sunken prmd, wiihm 
w hich. aho\e the middle, are three bovine heads in relief, <4 slightly Varying sizes and 
shapes, though tlu general Ion 11 of all is the same A Ik tv* this panel two Uior- honw 
app.ar: t!u- spa<jfi bctWOWl Liit:rii is plftin* but for an ornament hU tlu !<a\-, r part of an 
acanthus leaf, which is carved upon ft above the central head. 1 he iwo end- pi git 
altar mvvach provided with heads similar to those described above, but are otherwise 
quite plain. These reliefs illus¬ 
trate an archaic period of the art 
of sculpture among a people who 
probably had not long practised 
the art »»f stone-curving The 
principal face of the altar — that * 
with the relief of the bull—shows 
a considerable tiegreu of finish 
and of careful composition. I he 
reverse is lacking in bnih of these 
qualities, being somewhat crudely 
wrought and unsymmetrieully 
drawn. The character of the 
sculpture i?> of a type common to 
almost all archaic work, but, curi¬ 
ously enough, is more suggestive 
of early Greek sculpture than of Assyrian * *r 1 1 iitiit: prototypes. 1 Ik prdpurfiofis of 
the bull and the shape of its head recall those features in the wdl-knovvn rnb^cophuros 
,>f Athens, although the Nabataean monument presents none of the refinements *»f 
modeling or delicacy of finish ivlifcft greater skill and a finer medium have imparted t.. 
that in Athens. 



Rc'fct-r-e: ol NsliwlitJit dlcu Mom 


si*, Bcru'-ri ki d. There ar< great quantities of fragments of v ulptme at Sc, in 
♦Old around the ruined temple of Ba’al Saniin and its forecourts Man)' *4 these 
fragments twdong undoubtedly to the period of the Roman Lmpirv, but others prob¬ 
ably were contemporaneous with the Nababcan architecture upon this ancient site. 
The mutilated remains of the figures of men and animals lie Usually not lar from the 
architectural fragmeiiLs of the buildings with which they were, in all probability , origi- 
.tally connected; the cruder, more archaic pieces bring found among tlu ruins of 
the Nabataean buddings, and those of marc classic type near the fallen gateways 
which we have assigned to the period of the early AnU.niue emperore. The portrait 
statues uf Herod the Great, Maleichath. and others, winch stood upon the pedestals 
wiihm the portico of the temple, il$ di b ribed mi page 337, Stem & h*VC been mten- 
(tonally mutilated, and even broken into SfztSK.ll fragments ; but there were oilier se ulp* 








d]euel u&tntA^ 

L» -» *&** *-* «*** fit;;- ^s&S 

t-xamplcs trf MfljpftM thissorea^ _ . „,• ial s in higU 

)vh<« Mi dc Vogfifi gives drawings of an ;> l ‘> 1 " ; ^ ; , „ l: . 

refit i. one o» *5tb«r sSte «l;ihiSMB. !,I,J ;l " K " ' ■ , x th<; ot |„; r ftag- 

fricae. canned with figure. ,f a Mat* «l » '«»" ” of a half 

tifc-MZv. which \y^s carrcd m th* ■ ■ , * lho } |( , r < c l,.ul a rider. 

Mo, characters of the region. J*^*-"* .. positions 

- |„ "the -cnljitured decorations of the lempfie 

They ;ire in n sadly broken condition, but still 

^h»w character that is far from classic, the buns 

jocularly resembling those which arc to be 

t il below the columns of pulpit* m many 

medieval Italian churches. The manes are 

indicated by carving locks in High relief,can ,d 

I i AW mcm *i vdiiljiiMn*■-» **■ ill 'tow from the head !>' thf back U lmid the 

I r f li t ul the lee* The faces of the linns have. 

*.. r d t*^1 SS ^ were in a standing *»* 

and legs uvrt -I ft » ***** 
uprated wings, the kal bdow jt ^ m tU _ of 

.* *.* f hh 3* -* ^ 5S ** >„d conventional. 

ft roof; the long plumage of the tail mw ^ _ 

_ I ■ MM T-^r ■"Jl 

shakka. I ION. A sculptured 
lifin, almost exactly similar to those 
at sr.bm in a nearly perfect state 
of preservation, lie'i in the court¬ 
yard of the ruined ©invent at 
Shakka. The head and My are 
intact: the legs have been broken 
i -i li ami hav e dMPi’vared BeW «n 
die stumps of the tw*» front legs is 
the head of a ga/etU* which the lion 
was iti the act ut devouring. It 
will be seen from the photograph 

that the body of die lion i* treated ik* in enroll 

'".owT.^ .r^,'.V..f , : mni.m,i.:aI I.wU-.lg, M du !«■« ■* *» *.' : 

tZ&ei ?. t«te i°* bchtaa «* ***** rh “ «■* * mvm * * llM: 
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heavy curving locks already seen in Tlu li“n figure at Si*; but the siump< nf Hu from 
legs show :in attempt to treat the uiuscut&r system in a m<*i- naturalising inaffm r. 
The head of the Hon and that of the gazelle are entirety without force or r\ pro--inn . 
the one suggests ferocity no more than the other suggests fear or suffering. I he 
lion s mouth is opm, showing the tongue, but the month in no way tMtifei die 
mouth of a lion and gives no indication of the formation of the jaws, I lie eves im 
equally unleotiine, and, with the rest of lit. head, arc again strikingly suggestive "f tin 
lion figures in the medieval churches of Italy. 

Si 1 , mki . The sculpture of the classic period in the Haunt n is perhaps best 
represented by a found near one of the great outer portals of ttfe ft M court- of 

the temple at Si 1 , The torso i* that of a winged victory, and. from the neck to the 
krn es. measures fifty < '-mum w- Us >l> lw in keeping with that of the da>M< archi¬ 
tectural remains among which it by anti of which it probably once formed a part. 
The pose is free and full of «$* and grace. The head was thrown well backward. 
Qnc ;trm ^ raised ; the Other, which fe preserved down U» tfci t lb«W blkjust free 
from the body, the left knee is slightly advanced; the right leg seems to have 

extended out behind, as the 
principal support of th< 

budy; the wings, only frag¬ 
ments of which are pre¬ 
served at the back, were 
spread out in the act of 
flight A light drapery is 
caught upon the left shoul¬ 
der by a clasp, and falls 
below the knees, covering 
the left bo ast and display¬ 
ing the right: it was caught 
at the waist by a girdle 

loosely tied. The treat- 

‘ !■* 

merit of the whole subject 
is at once bold and grace¬ 
ful, particularly when the 
basalt of which it is made is taken into consideration. The flesh parts are soft and 
well modeled; the drapery is light and clinging, while the finish, which la not very 
careful, is sufficient for a statue that was to be exposed to the weather and probably 
occupied a lofty place, such as the keystone of the great central arch of the gateway, 
as a piece <4 architectural adornment intended to be seen only from a distant e. i lieu 
are fragments, within the court, of a second figure quite similar to this one. 



Two views t'l I he Tigu K of e S' 






g djebel haurAn 

Il-Haiyat. There are fragments of sculpture at i1-llaiy.it, near the kalyhe I 
jcnbcil on page 398. These statu-., r occupied positions in the great nnJa 

that edifice or were placed in the large open space between the umgs althmigh t ■ ' 
appear ... lo ta- different period. One earlier than the probable dale of the 

kalvbS. the other contemporaneous with it. f . 

i he hgun on the reader s left in the photograph seems t- '"T 

stel, than die fragment of WO separate statins that were pace, oge ‘ 

■ right when the photograph was taken, 

and of better style than the great mass 



of other fragments lying near* 
probably the figure of a woman, 


It is 

probably the figure of a woman, possi- 
H bly a goddess, but more likely a poitrait 
statue, fljlv draped and stunt ling in a 
pose which recalls that of many Greek 
lcrra-c<=Ua figurines- Thebody rtslsupi m 
the right U g and leans decidedly to the 
left. The head and left arm are want¬ 
ing. The drapery is in two pieces, a 
lung nether garment that cov ei> the lett, 
anti an upper mantle, almost as long as 
tile other, which completely envelops the 
body, falling almost to the foot on the 
right side, draped up to the left thigh, 
and drawn in a tight roll from under 
the left elbow, across the body, u> the 

right forearm, which is held up against the breast- The left arm hung down, and 

lh l wt hand appears to have held the toper* '' < nwn »* ,te ^ m 

Pose mi proportions of this statue are graceful: but the techniqne IS m>t ofa very 
hitrh order, which is undoubtedly owing in part U> the hardness of the basal,, for the 
tines of the drapery are sharp and hard, though the endeavor to show the contours 

of the hodv beneath the drapery is very successful. 

The Other fr.reim ill- show 11 in the photograph are loo much imitilat, d tp » of g W 
The head i, rhal of a man with a full short heard, and hair crimp «M 
u,e brow I Iv icatutt* have been totally d,slip.,red. The other piece shows 
'„„u d„ feet and lower draperies of a statue, with an inscription upon the base below 
eel Hod! drapery and feet in this fragment are crudely designed and clumsily 

executed- 

KanAWAt. A headless statue, a little Mo* life-size, ami much mutilated above the 
l.reasts. was found near the southwest angle of the so-called temple of Helios at 


I'Ydguicin* uf scnl|iiiifc itt U-Haiy.it- 
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Ranawat. too, is a female figure, fully draped ami standing erect with feet 

together, ami holding a garland of flowets tightly aero® the hips. The long drapery 
folds curve back t>n either side, drawing closely against the limbs in front, a a if blown 
by the wind, while the upper drapery fells loosely 
from the breast and conceals the girdle that holds it 
in place. The figure is not carved at the back, and 
was in all probability paftld the sculptured decoration 
of the temple. 

At the opposite end of the same ruined town, 
between the Scntyft and the temple of Zeus, is the 
fragment of a colossal head v hich was called Astarte 
bv l>r. Porter, who saw it in i 860 , and which has 

■■r . ■ ■ ' 

been familiarly mentioned by travelers since that 
time. It now lies nearer to the Seraya than to the 
temple of Zeus, upon the pavement to die west of tile 
former building, but it is impossible to sav of which Stutywred ww nwritmjito m IicWn .it 

id i 4 rj I KaIU-W: il 

of these buildings it was a part, if it belonged to 

either of them. The fragment consists of a rather thin piece of stone upon which is 
carved the upper part of a great face, including .1 pun of the upper lip and a fringe oi 
heavy locks across the brow anti down beside the right temple In the middle ol ilk 
forehead, next to die hair, is a flatly crescent-shaped band connected on the right side 
with a band of scale ornament which extended back into the hair. I he I eat it res were 
carved with considerable -kill, if one may judge by the eyes and brow; the former 

are well modeled, though fixed and staring, 
and the brow is lowered above ihe nose, im¬ 
parting a seven if not t rrible expression 
Judging from the thinness of the fragment and 
rjay the want of rotundity in the portion of the face 

B | that has been preserved, I should judge that 

the face was attached to a wall, possibly the 
wall of a temple 'I he arches w hich spanned 
the central inUrrcoImnnialion iri most of Llic 
temples in the l t:\urau would preclude the 
possibility of pediment sculptures in most 
cases, except in the angles of the pediment. 

t ...lo5ij! bcul Hi lr>w lehuf iwftr (hcSeti};i H lvftniii.lt. 

Shehba, The later phase of classic sculpture in tlw ilaurim i" illustrated in a 
few fragments at ShchbS. A torso in the round, about half of the size of nature, 
was seen and photographed by l>r Uttmann It was apparent!) .< figure of a nymph 
or a victory. IV breast is thrown out, as if in the act of living or running. 



IV 
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drapery ihlts from the shoulders 10 the feet. caught in by a narrow girdle, ami parts on 
lln lefl suk, leaving tlie leg, the thigh of which is preserved. free Irom the hiliK. wliii h 

are carried backward in heavy rolh <>n either side 
Tin left hand seem? 10 hotel the upper part of the 
drapery away from the hip. It will be seen that the 
treatment of the drapery is much more crude than 
that in the figure at iMIiiiy. 1 t, and that the technique 
throughout is tac king in artistic finish. 

A bas-relief in Shehba. also photographed by Ur 
I.ittmann. shows a seated female figure holding a 
musical instrument in her left hand, and playing it 
with her riglu. A suggestion of the features is >till 
preserved, and tile hair may be seen falling in 1 ing¬ 
ots on either side of Urn face. The figure is com¬ 
pletely draped, even to sleeves but ihe pose is 
cramped and ungainly. Tilt instrjmienl was appa¬ 
rently stringed, but its 
actual form is difficult to 
determine. It was tall, 
restingupori the knee and 
extending as high as the top of the head. A flat upright 
piece, curved slightly outward at tin bottom,constituted the 
main portion of the instrument and the string? apparently 
extended from the bottom of this to the top. forming u 
sort Of harp 

A piece of sculptured frk/.o built into a modern wall, 
though of crude workmanship, is not without interest 
The subject is not unlike that of certain classic reliefs anti 
paintings that depict scenes froth the theater. In the 
middle Is a fat seated figure, a man with a long beard, 
nude above the \vai<t, but with drapery falling about the 
limbs ami over the bench upon which the figure is seated, 

1 II fn:mt «f this figure, to the spectator’s right, is apparently 
a circular altar, on the opposite side of which stands another male figure with a heard, 
abo fat and draped from ftfe ViWSl tfl the knees. This figure pine - plat hand Upon 
th. altar and the other upon his hi]-, and turns his head away from the altar. Above 
tlw altar hangs a bit of drapery which the seated figure is drawing aside as if to dis¬ 
close the other figure who turns his face away. To the left of the bench upon which 
Lhe fat figure! rite, one may *tc a large bird half flying, half running along the ground. 
Then cornea a winged figure in long drapery, running violently toward the seated 


1 ni Hi SMita. 




ife-* 


Rclini i,l ■■ triiuit !■» .« !"■ - 











figure, with a wreath "r «ame other circular obje< t in hi- hand. Uchind the winged 
figure, a second draped figure. «[x« running violently. LAfrh - m mu arm a tub nr large 
basket heaped full of some 
uliject, and waves the other 
wildly in the air. The whole 
scene is comic: the Msml figures 
on either side of the altar, with 
their pot-bellies and ungainly 
limbs, are typical of scenes 
from classic comedy: the pic¬ 
tures and gesture of the fig¬ 
ures on the left are in comic 
vein. It would be tnieresting 
if another piece of the stum iVir/i should be found in the theater at Shehba, proving 
that the whole was a part >»f tin stage decorations. 



Si\ \ section of frieze of very different character was found outside the outermost 
gate of the temple at Si*. It is in a crude and presumably late Style, and consists of 
a bust, a garland, ami a bird Hus fragment has been referred U) on page 364, ant!. 

as has been said, was probably a part of 
a monument that stood outside the ■gale, 
iis character is Very different Irom 
that of the gate itself. The head is of a 
coarse, rather African type, with large 
mouth, prominent lip-, and tight ringlets 
across the brow. The garland is com¬ 
posed of heavy flat leaves and large 
ruu nd fruit The bird, wh ich is headless, 
i> executed in an equally crude manner. 

F^tnciii uT sLu]|Uuic<l fifr**! tur.ir t>uh*rmoAJ ^uite ai m 1 

Ir-R1mkh. HttAUS Three heads were found at ir-Rlmth which are not without 
interest. One of them Is apparently that of a boy with long hair plaited and wound 
about his head, after the manner of statues erf Greek athletes of the archaic period. 
The features are flat and expressionless. The other two heads are of females. 
Though both are badly disfigured, they show a good deal ot character* and 
appear to have been portraits. They arc characterized by high cheek-bones 
and low foreheads; one of them must have been beautiful. I he l >OSL; *’* t1lc 
head is strong and grateful The hair is treated in the fashion of Greek Statues, 
being drawn back in waves on either side, and caught up at the back of 
the neck. 
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Shkhba. IIVSI. We round hut one monument of Christian figure- sculpiure m the 

Djcbcl Hauran. This was outside the east gate of the city of )' i|J|x>P” >■ * 

small relief, presumably from the upper part of a grave 

stone, and represents the figure of a man horn t t tt j“ b 
up. The face has been completely broken away. he 
upper part of the body is wrapped in drapery crude y 
wrought. Which falls in straight lines from the shoulders, 
and is drawn in regular curves across the body. he ng > 
hand, which could have no possible anatomical connection 
with the body, rests upon the breast in the attitude ol 
inn. the fore and middle fingers being straight, and the 
others bent into the palm: the thumb is not in evidence. 
It is this position of the hand and the extreme crudeness 
Sew* “ a*"™"- „[ the whole relief that suggest a late and C hristian pertot 

of sculpture in the 1 laurfin. in the same locality there were 

sculpture, some of which no doubt belonged to the ornament o. the. ^^e 
were probably fragments of stoke, for there seems to have been a Uinstian nccropolts 

outside the cast gak of the city. 
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Object 


klCEP|'ll>MI No, 

Tin f t 

SutvSda 

Tomb 

8**Ao B.G 

fC I S, IT, 102] 

335 

Si* 

Court (»f temple 

40-10 0i 

Nab 1 

m 

M 

Statue bate (Herwi) 

40-+ H.CV 

447 A 

35 7 

rt 

Graveside 

5 u.o. 

N ab 9 

525 


FIRST CENTURY A D. 



Palmyra 

Pedestal of niche 1 ?) 

\ Aug-, to A.I>. f 
[ SfcpL, 1 7 A,EX. t 

Paiin. 3 


fl 

&>luiim of temple court 

?8 A.ii. 

*f t 

5* 

n 

Altar 

Feb., 54 U< 

5 


Kiiiijw.il 

Two benches (A grippal 

37-100 \.r>, 

404 


%(unite uncf 

lintel " 

(41?) vll. 

3#o 

54b 

Si 1 

" (Agrffefw II) 

jJ-lOO V.li 

Xi* 

1® 

Palmyra 

Column ol Lenifik court 

70 A-O 

)/ s: i 

K Palm. 3 J 

5 l 


Djebcl Stick h Hcrck.U Wall >>( Utftietms 


lice.. K#i i.i* 




4 ? 



SECOND 

CENTURY AD 



Djebd Slick h Herckat 

Wait of temenos 

Jan., ICKji kiB. 

ir >3 

47 

S crate tU 

Rock-hewn tomb 

Allff,, II2.LP. 

fh> 


Palmyra 

li II 1 * 

April, 114 , vl>. 

Palin- ~- 


Djebd Shekh Berth at 

Wall of temenos 

Nov , \ 17 v.n 

!«*> 


(i 14 II 

*« !■ 

Jan,. ijo t.T>, 

104 


Sermtd.l 

Bio 4 1 inm.tr tomb 

April. l$2 ,CD. 

H7 

f»o 

filmy ™ 

Altar 

Sept, i.iJ vu. 

Palm, b 


llLihin.lcIayl 

Tomb 

March, tj 4 A.If; 

H 

<■*> 

ttnbi-ikM 

Slone in church 

July. 143 A.u 

fi4 


'A til 

Tempte 

rji AH. 

4^7 if 

W,t 

ftttrdj IUkirtM 

Gateway of temenos 

Sept.. K >1 ili. 

4» 


Near Kaw il -Bcuiit 

Homan mail 

t<Si - 1 So a h. 

74 

5* 

Mushemicf 

Slone near temple 

171 A.f>. 

5*0 4 

S# 

It 

Fragment ol lintel 

< r 7 * f) a !■ 

J 8 t 

147 
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Shehtf.i 
Palmyra 
Knfr I r j i ■ -hub 
K^tir.1 


Kaitj'3 
M11«, Kell l iff 
Zoi'uh 
TyumU’&t 

K«nrfl 
K.cFr AmhU 
fhncr 

Sht-MiA 


Mu’unit Bcinr 


Ditt* 

I- riky.A 


Kjl- t Zebu! 
Kahir.'. 

Zebcd 

J }jil iv.lnivch 
S<Tiiir'l.*i 
K«fr Viu mi. l 
KoknnayA 
llabiska 
hi rl.ilia 

l'* rfky.t 
Kliirfoil Mass 
KfikimAya 

DjowttutysJl 

n ivs 

Kr.kxniyfl 

Hfiss 

\tar Sekmiych 

Bs'Wkh 

k-'-LumyS 

ll.lkiTh.'i 

Ku'h-b.l 

Miighr RiusdAH 

ItahiskA 

Hjlshakiili 
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Dl-jcct 

UntiJ 

KtlirJ !rfu1|*mtc? 

Sculptural Hide 

[ifculumtiar iomh 


Dike 

i?7 A-H 
l V li 
April, iHi| I IX 
July, ty5 A.IK 



l'ip <ri 

tn 1 i .T|il Irai Xo* 

<NH 1! 

50* 


Palm it 


3* 

276 

>13 



-nnitij i i-m im a,d. 


Tomb rnwiiim«nV 

, \ rc'n ve i A liMtflJ itle r ifWj v« rus > 

l iutc I 

Statue We 

KoeMirtvu loi«h 

Tomb 

Temple 

Statue bracked 

Column 
Philip! n;i"ii 
I'm ml> 


<>Cl , 43J .HI. 

t to 

71 

122-2 <5 Awl»* 

<82 

350 

223-3J5 A-It. 



ta 2it>A,t>, 

405 


July, *40 A t> 

*75 


March. 244 A t> 

144 


net , 245 VM. 

1 ST 

4CU 

;44-i4*i Ail* 

\ SO* .1 | 

< 4s.’ 1 a. A S 

30? 

244-240 A lt 

305 


.>44-34‘* A O 

5trf)-4aO 

July, Jjb A-i> 

150 

74 


Kt ILJRTI 'I ( KXTUKV V 1>. 

Mutch* 524 a.Tj. 
(,^4^1 AJk, 

May. 3? 5 A A*. 


Hrjdk-hewu totllh 
Tin tel 

Vjuihe'l toaib 

Tuileway of Cttult 
lintel * 

T«s* 

Pyntmtihil tomb 

l.Intel 

KoL’k-liewfi iomti 
J )in*r'Vjy 

Ip 

l-IVPHU 

■ il 

Tomb 

■SUv' *■ 

il 

Press 

Do.jfway 
lintel 
I kiorwny 

ftock-hewi) tomb 
IJntd 

Portal of thumb 
Tyimmi<Jal ("tub 
Ihninv-ny 
Tempi e hi mb 
Kt>ck*hcwn tomb 
hour way 

lintel l.| house 


Oct*, j«6i.ii 

HV a l>. 
April 07 ' > 1 
Oct. WOAJt 
541 vti 
Man Vi, <48 vn 

ikyt , 54^ 1 u 

July. A •' 

3^1 ' ™ 
Attg. P-4 M' 

366 A, it. 
Any;.. 3^y VP 
Nm, ip m> 
Oct.. 375 A. !i, 
Stilt.. A7t* AH. 

Jon., J7* a.i> 
Muy, 37* A-U 
47*3 Af. 
IjSl ?i A lJ. 
Sept,. AW l A .li. 

May. 5*4 vi- 

584 A il. 
July, <80 a. n 
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